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“Keep Business Going” a Patriotic Duty’ 


I have noticed in reading your reports that some 


curtailment is anticipated in building operations as 
a result of the advance in cost of material and labor, 
and that some anticipate there will be a general slow- 
ing up in business operations. 

There is really no precedent whereby we can make 
an exact comparison, but there are many funda- 
mental principles which do not change; so let us 
analyze the underlying conditions at this time: 

In the first place, many people seem to be laboring 
under a wrong impression. They are figuring the 
price of everything has advanced, whereas the pur- 
chasing power of money has decreased. And when 
we compare the relative exchange values of one 
commodity with another there is not such a great 
ditference as many seem to think, altho it is true 
that everything entering into munitions of war has 
increased on account of the excessive demand. 

I attribute the decrease in the purchasing power 
of money to a great extent to the increased circula- 
tion. In the United States the circulation per capita 
has increased from a little over $34 before the war 
to over $45 at this time. The percentage of gold 
money in circulation in the United States at this 
time is greater than it was before the war. While 
the supply of gold has decreased some in Europe 
it has not been to the extent that the supply has 
increased in this country because we have had the 
annual supply of gold thruout the world added to 
the general stock. And a greater percentage of the 
gold production has been coined into money and 
placed in circulation thruout the world than was 
true prior to the war. The expansion in the money in 
circulation in the warring countries has greatly ex- 
ceeded that in the United States, not because of 
the increased gold, but the credits have been ex- 
panded so that the money in circulation thruout the 
world today greatly exceeds what it has been at 
any time in the past. 

I have noticed in some of your reports that build- 
ing is being curtailed on account of the high prices 
of lumber and other products entering into the con- 
struction. The builders reason that lower prices 
will prevail later. I can not understand how they ar- 
rive at this conclusion, because the change has come 
about by the decrease in supply of almost every- 
thing and the increase in the supply of money. So 
long as the war continues the number of producers 
will not increase, but, on the contrary, will continue 
to decrease. The demands in this country will in- 
crease by reason of our entering into the war; the 
labor supply will decrease; and, hence, the price 
of everything must inerease. 

While it is true that rent in most localities has 
not increased, in the past the interest rates on money 
have governed to a large extent rental values. 
Should interest rates increase the rental values will 
advance proportionately. The relative differences 
will adjust themselves. The law of supply and de- 
mand will govern. 

With all business activities running to the maxi- 
mum of labor supply it is hardly fair to presume 





*Circular letter addressed June 2 by President 
Long to salesmen of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


[By R. A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo.] 


that the demands for building will decrease. Should 
some of the builders discontinue operations will not 
those who continue have a better opportunity to make 
more out of their operations because of the reduced 
supply and reduced competition than under normal 
conditions? It seems to me that the question to be 
considered by the builder is ‘‘ Will the purchasing 
power of a dollar increase after the war?’’ No one 
knows. But we do know this, that, inasmuch as a 
large part of the civilized world that has heretofore 
been producing has been engaged in consuming and 
destroying for three years, the accumulations of cen- 
turies are about exhausted; the producers are being 
taxed to the limit in all countries, and their energies 
confined to the bare necessities of life, luxuries being 
fast eliminated altogether. We know also that over 
seventy billions of dollars of indebtedness has been 
incurred by the different warring nations. The in- 
terest per annum on this amount alone is equal to 
about 25 percent of the entire indebtedness of the 
world before the war. And while some of the nations 
may be forced to go thru bankruptey and pay 
only a smal part of the indebtedness the chances 
are very remote that any very great percent of them 
will do so. A large portion of the most thickly 
populated and richest producing territory of the 
entire world has been devastated. All of this terri- 
tory will unquestionably be reconstructed as soon 
after the war as supplies and the human energies of 
the world will permit. The law of supply and de- 
mand has always been, and probably always will be, 
the controlling factor in the trade of the world. 
So is it not fair to presume that before there is any 
perceptible increase in the purchasing power of a 
dollar these supplies and demands must be replen- 
ished? And if the nations owing the large indebted- 
ness pay the interest on even 50 percent of it, the 
laborer, the merchant and the manufacturer must 
all make money in order to pay the tax that will be 
necessary to assess and collect. With all of this 


_ confronting us it is not likely, for many years to 


come, that money will have the purchasing power 
it has had in the past. 

Statements have been made that our country pros- 
perous can pay our war costs as they come, and have 
enough over to aid our allies; while, on the other 
hand, our country unprosperous, business halting, 
money hoarded thru fear or false economy will be 
hard pressed to keep food on the table and clothing 
on the back. ‘‘ Keep business going’’ is a patriotic 
slogan. Keep money in circulation; keep employ- 
ment for everyone; keep wages good so that we can 
have money to spend for war sacrifices. The billions 
of dollars to be expended in war preparations will be 
put into circulation in our own country, and this, in 
itself, will create new wealth for use in the world. 
struggle for humanity. And the one thing which 
might halt business now is an unpatriotic, psycho- 
logical feeling of panic and false ideas of patriotic 
economy. Every effort possible should be made by 
both the public and the individual to foster and hold 
up trade to the end that there will be no unemployed. 

The demands of the Government are felt par 
ticularly in the steel trade, and the distribution of 
the output of steel for war purposes is the greatest 


problem in the industry, for with the market so 
largely sold up to the private trade the new order of 
things is likely to cause some serious disturbance. 
As yet the Government’s requirements are not fully 
known, but they are supposed to be about 5 percent 
of the steel production this year, and prior to the 
Government’s coming into the market the manufac- 
turers of steel were unable to supply the demand. 
As a result the prices of iron and steel continue to 
advance, and those receiving the benefit are placing 
the money in circulation. 

While the late season has been detrimental to 
some crops, much of the winter wheat being killed, 
later reports show great improvement, and the con- 
dition of the wheat crop was known sufficiently early 
to permit the seeding of the ground with some other 
crops. We believe there never was a time in our 
history when so great a percentage of our acreage 
had been planted for some kind of a crop, and at 
this time the condition of the soil thruout the country 
is in excellent shape and a splendid return on the 
whole is fully expected. There have been times when 
large crops have not meant increased revenues to 
the producer because of the exceedingly low prices 
at which they might be marketed, but this year is 
an unusual exception. No matter what quantity of 
any crop may be raised, there will be a demand for 
it, and at extremely high prices. An average yield 
of ten bushels per acre is usually considered very 
small, but multiply such a yield by the prices for 
wheat’ prevalent today and you will note a tre- 
mendous yield in dollars per acre. Carry that 
thought with you'pertaining to all crops and it seems 
to us that the value of the products of the soil this 
year will almost be beyond computation, and we may 
rest assured this money is going to be invested in 
some manner, and we believe you will agree with us 
that it is practically universally true that when 
people are making money they are strongly inclined 
to spend quite a percent of it in building homes and 
other improvements belonging thereto, and so we are 
looking for an unprecedented demand for lumber and 
other building materials during the next several 
years and at high prices. We hope you may view 
the situation in the same way, and, if so, we are 
assured you can so present the matter to your cus- 
tomers as you meet them from day to day in a man- 
ner that will cause them to use a greater amount of 
the materials we furnish than would be true if the 
people are making money they are strongly inclined 
reasons to believe that the present prices of building 
materials are with us for years to come. 

There has been a great deal in the newspapers in 
recent weeks about economy and conservation. We 
are of the opinion that many of our citizens have 
misinterpreted our President’s message bearing on 
this subject, for we are sure he did not intend that 
we should not pursue our business in a most vigor: 
ous way the same as of old, save that we should 
exercise the greater care that no waste of either 
food or energy might apply. These are unusual 
times, necessarily more or less confusion is with us, 
and so let us devote our time and energies toward 
keeping business going. It is up to each of us to do 
our part. What think you? 
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DOORS 


without an equal in 


Beauty, Quality and Durability 


These doors are rapidly replacing the older styles 
of construction 


Weed Wedge Dowel Construction 


Doors that appeal to the Home Builder 


made with 3-ply veneered panels that do not 
Check, Warp or Shrink, made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 
Easy to Work Easy on Tools 


The wood that appeals to the mechanic as well 
as to the house owner. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


WEED LUMBER CO., Weed, California 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 




















A Specimen of 


Hard Maple 


from Our Northern 


Timber Holdings 


This excellent virgin Basswood, Birch, 
Maple, Ash, Elm, etc., produces the class 
of lumber 


You Want. 


We offer the following DRY STOCK for 


Quick Movement 


Romie Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 





A new list of Specials :— 





30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 








40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

38 mM’ Ds Is and 26 Birch a / — ~ “4 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock: 

0M’ No, 1 and 2 Com, Birch 0 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
ro ~# 0/4" ghd Bie prow. al 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
12 M’ No, 1 and 2 Com, Bire 0—10’ 

10M’ 8/4" Is and 20 Birch. Planing - ~ ~ ae 2 A a a 
36 M’ 5/4” 1s and 2s Hard Maple Mill so x Lo Mer. remioc 
50 M’ No. 1 and 2 Com. Hard Maple that stock 100 M ft. 1x4—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
eee to ee Le bee Da ee can be 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
60 M’ 1” No. 1 Com, Plain W. Oak milled. 125 M ft. 1x8—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
44 M’ 6/4” No. 1 Com, Plain W. Oak - 











45 M’ 2” No. 1 Com, & Btr. Plain W. Oak 
Let Us Quote You. WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 


e 
T ipler ~ Grossman WIS. Inspection and tally at mill finai. It is not necessary to pay 


for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 


Manufacturers chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
and Wholesalers um er O. time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »332:"s.. Wisconsin The Menominee Indian Mills, 

















(Watch this space) - NEOP IT, WISCONSIN. a 
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Big Business in the Country’s Needs—a 
Lesson in Choice 


In refreshing contrast with a condition of normal 
years, representative citizens of this country have in- 
vaded and are now flocking to Washington, D. C., in 
pursuance of unselfish purposes—not for reasons of self 
aggrandizement but in quest of opportunities for self 
sacrifice. A banker of New York, at a time when his 
business is at its zenith, has voluntarily relinquished 
it and enrolled among the country’s workers, at his 
own expense and with no hope of pay. A prominent 
lawyer of that city has abandoned a lucrative practice 
and similarly joined the country’s line of defense <A 
Chicagoan has left his home and business and is de- 
voting himself to furthering the activities and useful- 
ness of the Red Cross. Six heads of great railroad 
systems have turned over their offices to subordinates 
and are established in the nation’s capital for ex- 
clusive attention to the nation’s needs. Big business 
everywhere, its personal interests ignored, has repre- 
sentatives in Washington on one thought intent—the 
country’s defense; and high on this roll of honor stand 
representatives of the lumber trade, of all branches, 
from the humblest employee to the extensive manu- 
facturer and shipper, all in effect enrolled among and 
anticipating the 11,000,000 of the population who on 
Tuesday of this week formally declared themselves 
at the country’s call in its time of need. 

As a concrete example: After a series of almost unen- 
durable lean years, when business offers its greatest lure 
in decades, lumbermen of the west Coast this week vol- 
untarily offered their present and prospective available 
product to the Government, for the building of can- 
tonments, barracks and ships, at a price little above 
cost, and this in the face of a rising demand elsewhere, 
higher cost of logs and a threatened material increase 
in freight rates. To the credit of the lumbermen of 
the South a similarly patriotic abandonment of self 





interest must be recorded, and that patriotic impulse 
and accomplishment is generally evident in the lumber 
industry of the East, the Southeast and practically all 
other sections not specifically enumerated here. 

Men who of late years have done no real work have 
voluntarily reassumed the harness and are struggling 
uncomplainingly with real tasks in the nation’s hour of 
need. None of them have been assumed spectacularly 
but all have accepted the work assigned them as a mat- 
ter of soberly realized necessity. 

Republics may be ungrateful, but in emergencies the 
citizens of the greatest of them are giving it a cause 
for gratitude never to be forgotten. The contagion of 
their impulse will spread with the country’s call for help. 





Another “Attack” on Wood Products 
Threatened 


A new use for wood is being developed at the army 
training camps where experiments are being made in 
the stuffing of dummies for bayonet practice with sod, 
with excelsior, with wood shavings or with small wood 
blocks, ‘‘the object being to find out which is most like 
an enemy soldier.’’ 

It would seem that wood excelsior would excellently 
fulfill this object (having some resemblance to sauer- 
kraut), but a Chicago newspaper correspondent who wit- 
nessed some of these experiments says: 

‘¢Tt was the consensus of opinion that excelsior bounces 
around more than a trench soldier would do, but the bag 
filled with wooden blocks, while it acts more solidly, re- 
sists the cold steel much more than a flesh and blood body 
would do. A man who had seen service abroad charged 
the dummies and thought the sod bag felt almost as 
squashy and trembly as a real, human body did, but its 
failure to send out a geyser of red blood when a bayonet 
was plunged into it made it fail in giving any touch of 
realness to the practice.’’ 

Possibly redwood sawdust or spent, ground tan bark 
would be found to add this necessary touch of realism. 





What a Survey of the Lumber Associa- 
tions Shows 


The magnitude of the lumber association movement 
is indicated by the survey summarized on pages 40, 41 and 
42 of this issue. More than fifteen thousand lumbermen, 
enlisted in more than a hundred associations, are there 
recorded, The total membership in such organizations is, 
of course, somewhat larger—a few associations neglected 
to report—but the representation is sufficient to show to 
what extent trade organizations play their part in the 
lumber industry. 

The first thought that will suggest itself to many is 
that the associations represent not only a considerable 
benefit, but also a considerable investment. The showing 
undoubtedly will inspire association officials to more 
progressive and aggressive effort, to make that invest- 
ment return the largest possible dividends of results. 

All that could here be shown is the possible dues rev- 
enue of the associations. It might be suggested that the 
dues represent only a part of the association member’s 
expenditure. If, for example, 8,601 retailers agree to 
pay $90,083.50 in annual dues, and 66.88 percent of that 
8,601, or 5,752, also attend the annual convention at an 
average individual expense of $15, or a total of $86,280, 
there is an aggregate outlay of $176,363.50. 

The inyestment in the manufacturers’ associations is, 
of course, much larger. While the individual memberships 
are smaller in number the association revenues are heav- 
ier. How many hundreds of thousands they total is not 
at the moment of record. : 

All of these figures argue various things: They show 
that trade organization has a firm hold on the lumber in- 
dustry, and that the men in this trade have a faith in 
association work indicated by the good American dollars 
they have invested in it. Not every association has 
proved its worth; but the association idea has proved 
its value, and proved what it can do if properly financed 
and followed. 

There may be here and there a man who does not need 
the association; there is more likely to be here and there 
a man who does need it but who does not belong. He 
may not believe in the association idea; but‘the extent to 
which other men believe in it, as reflected in these figures, 
should at least interest him. It would be sad, for ex- 


ample, if the 8,601 retailers who are spending $176,363.50 
annually, and the manufacturers who are spending some 
hundreds of thousands more, were wrong and he, who is 
spending nothing, were right. 

It is apparent that the association is firmly established 
in the lumber mill, office and yard; that a majority of 
the men in the lumber industry are ready and eager to 


pay for benefits derived; and that now the thing to aim 
at is the greatest efficiency of service, in order that the 
member and the industry may get the largest measure 
of return for the money invested in the association move- 
ment. 





Woop CHEMICAL distillation has been greatly en- 
couraged and promoted in England and her colonies as 
a result of the war. Acetone is one of the modern chem- 
icals that are largely required for explosives. It is de- 
rived from acetic acid, a wood distillate product. Waste 
wood is largely distilled for this purpose in England and 
distillation plants based on the use of coconut shells, 
olive wood and other tropical woods are being estab- 
lished. The tropical hardwoods seem to be fairly rich 
in the usual chemical products of destructive distillation. 
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Red Cross Week Calls You in 


Unmistakable Tone 


Lumbermen generally long ago recognized the fact 
that, aside from the influence of patriotic sentiment, 
they further their own material interests in codperating 
with the work of the Federal Government. In some sec- 
tions perhaps more than others but generally thruout the 
country they have put this belief into practice in various 
ways, notably in financially strengthening the American 
Red Cross. The present and earlier recent issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN record many instances of em- 
ployers urging and aiding, generously and sometimes at 
considerable sacrifices, their employees to contribute 
to the support of the Red Cross, and of their own gerer- 
ous contributions, a work prospectively as efficient in its 
way in this war time as enlistment in army or navy. 

The President by proclamation has set apart the week 
June 18 to June 25 as Red Cross Week. The American 
Red Cross is sending out fifty expert money campaigners 
to all parts of the country to assist local Red Cross chap- 
ters in forming teams to prosecute the Red Cross work 
during that week. A war relief fund of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars is the end sought and hope is entertained that 
that sum will be completed by the end of Red Cross Week, 
June 25. Ten subscription teams will be constituted in 
each large center, these to be captained by leading bank- 
ers and business men. Lumbermen could do no better 
work than to assist by subscription personally and from 
those whom they can influence and by direct participation 
otherwise, even to the neglect of their own personal 
. affairs. The American Red Cross announces under date 
of June 4: 

‘«To make this campaign a success one dollar must roll 
into the war relief fund for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. The War Council plans to pnt 
relief work in America on the same plane of efficiency 
that has been reached by the Red Cross in European 
countries.’’ 

For the attainment of that result the lumber trade 
holds a big percentage of responsibility and it can and 
doubtless will discharge its obligation. He gives twice 
who gives quickly and, by the same token, he will 
strengthen incaleulably that giving who will doff his coat, 
roll up his sleeves and enter vigorously and practically 
into the patriotic labor of making Red Cross Week a 
glorious success. 





There Are Good Reasons for Higher 
Lumber Prices 


F. E. Davidson, the well known Chicago engineer 
and architect and president of the Illinois Society of 
Architects, in a recent interview in a Chicago daily 
paper gave out a schedule showing prices on different 
kinds of building material as compared with a year ago. 
The table is of sufficient interest to reproduce at this 
time: 

1917 
$ 8.00 

9.00 

2.61 

2.50 

1.85 

2.50 

1.10 
15.50 
38.00 
36.00 
40.50 


Common brick, f. 0. b. cars, per M 
Common brick, team delivery, per M 
Portland cement, per bbl 

Gravel, per cubic yard 

Bank sand, per cubic yard 
Crushed stone, per cubic yard 


Patent plastering, per unit 
Structural timber (6x12), per M ft 
8-inch flooring, per M ft 

Maple flooring, per M ft 

In the course of an interview Mr. Davidson said upon 
this matter: ‘‘There is some reason for some of these 
increases. The cost of making brick has gone up about 
41 cents per thousand, due principally to the increased 
cost of coal, but there has not been much increase in the 
production cost of sand, gravel, crushed stone or tim- 
ber, but the selling price has jumped.’’ 

When Mr. Davidson talks about the increased cost 
of building material in Chicago he is talking about 
something with which he is in close and intimate touch. 
When he states, however, that there has not been much 
increase in the production cost of timber as compared 
with the other building materials that he includes in 
the same statement (and which cost practically nothing 
but the labor cost of handling them), he is not speaking 
by the book. He does not include structural steel in the 
above table, but in the course of his interview says that 
it has gone up about 220 percent. The cost of steel, 
however, is largely the cost of labor and of supplies, and 
both labor and supplies are consumed in the production 
of lumber. 

Elsewhere in the interview Mr. Davidson refers to 
the difficulty in securing cars as one factor of the 
Chicago situation in the costs of building material. 
This, of course, in structural timbers has reduced the 
available supply with which to meet current demands 
with the usual price reaction for the benefit of those 
who have stocks in Chicago or can make deliveries. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber and structural timbers was much greater 
on March 1 of 1917 than it was the year previously and 
has very materially increased in the two months since 
that time. The price advances hit practically every 
item of lumbering and logging supplies, including feed, 
) -brieating oil, tools and commissary supplies. The cost 
of labor has materially increased and undoubtedly 
further increases are inevitable—and indeed are neces- 


sary—in order to meet the increased cost of living for 
the workmen. 

To assume that the cost of producing lumber has 
not materially increased, while there has been a 
material increase in the cost of every other commodity, 
is somewhat gratuitous. It is not in line with the 
facts, as lumber manufacturers are seriously aware. 
They have seen overhead costs piling up on them dur- 
ing a period of enforced curtailment because of lack 
of cars in which to move their lumber. They have seen 
prices in terminal markets advance, and yet are still 
largely shut off from those markets by the crippled con- 
dition of the national transportation system. Some- 
where in the price of the product these costs must be 
met together with the Government taxes that are 
impending. 

It costs more today to build than it did a year ago, 
but the prospects are that the man who defers building 
his home or factory will have still heavier costs to meet 
on his purchases of building material six months or 
a year from this time. This is the thought which the 
Chicago architects and builders are organizing to sup- 
port in a campaign to overcome the current inactivity 
in building operations; and with which lumbermen are, 
of course in hearty sympathy. 





Better Car Supply Largely Dependent 
Upon Higher Railroad Revenue 


The anvil chorus of protest against the car situation 
continues, but one or two notes of optimism begin to 
be heard amid the discord. It is worthy of special nota- 
tion that last week’s barometer of yellow pine showed 
shipments 2 percent above normal for the first time 
since the first week in February. This, of course, partly 
represents preferential movement of Government re- 
quirements, which, while they have a normal effect 
upon mill stocks, do not have such an effect upon the 
general lumber supply at terminal consuming points. 

Another straw pointing to some change in the current 
is the report just published in the daily press that the 
American Car Service Commission has ordered 11,500 
empty cars to be distributed to southern points as a 
measure of relief for the congestion existing among the 
southern mills. 

This should afford at least a temporary relief. It 
should be remembered, however, that as yet Govern- 
ment demands upon railroad transportation have been 
comparatively light. A little later there will be need 
to move both men and all kinds of materials. Prefer- 
ence in car supply must be given not only to Govern- 
ment material but to material for the erection or the 
operation of factories that are to turn out products 
for the Government. 

However, there seems to be a growing disposition to 
give the railroads more revenue thru an increase in 
rates in order that they may quickly buy more cars and 
to that extent relieve the situation. The practical view 
of this matter is very well stated in what John M. 
Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, told the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Tuesday of this week: ‘We have been before this 
commission on a number of occasions opposing freight- 
rate advances. Now we want you to grant it quickly, 
not because we are convinced of the equity of the 
request (for we do not know if it is equitable), or 
because we have figured out the problem confronting 
you and have the facts (for we have not), but because 
we are afraid—in fact, we know—that if we do not 
get transportation many industrial plants will be seri- 
ously crippled. 

“*Tt does not take an expert accountant to tell us 
something is the matter, and that the chief cause is 
a lack of equipment, and that no railroad can get equip- 
ment without money. * * * We must meet the sit- 
uation and not quibble or we are gone. Grant the in- 
crease now and quarrel afterward about whether it 
is too much or not. Let us help our country to get 
prepared for the contest. * * * Our Government 
has undertaken the tremendous task of bridging the 
great Atlantic with wooden ships and has placed at 
the head of this titanic task one of our greatest engi- 
neers and soldiers, Of what value will all the expendi- 
ture be if we can not reach the docks with our muni- 
tions, manufactured goods and products of the soil?’’ 

It is perfectly obvious that there can not be any 
material -improvement in the car situation with the 
impending demands upon the railroads which must re- 
sult from our activities and preparations for war ex- 
cept thru a material increase in railroad rolling stock; 
and this relief can not be very rapidly applied under 
present conditions, even after the funds are available. 

Opponents of the freight rate increase claim that it 
will produce an additional revenue to the railroads of 
$300,000,000 if the increase is placed at an average of 
15 percent. It is altogether probable that the present 
freight rate congestion is costing the country at a much 
higher rate than that. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves that a product like lumber should not be required 
to pay as large a percentage of increase as products 
like iron and steel, which have increased more than 
200 percent in value; but the lumbermen of the coun- 
try would undoubtedly be willing to stand their fair 
and reasonable share of an increase if thereby they 
could be assured that cars would be made available to 
them. 


Business as Usual Both a Necessity and 
a Patriotic Duty 


Almost universally this question is being asked: ‘‘ What 
is the war going to do to my business; how is it going to 
affect me?’’ There is much more mental activity in the 
country today than there was a year ago. We have been 
jarred out of our regular easy going habits. Americans 
are inclined to form habits of doing certain things in 
certain ways and the mighty undertaking of the nation 
is going to disturb these habits—a change to which we 
will have to become accustomed. The increased mental 
activity should be encouraged to the one end that all of 
our efforts shall be directed toward bringing about a 
victorious conclusion to the mighty conflict. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that every man 
will do his duty. This week’s registration shows the 
promptness and willingness of ten million men to write 
their names on the roll of honor and give themselves if 
need be in the defense of the flag and of the principles 
for which this nation was founded; and there remains a 
duty for those who remain at home—that is, earnestly 
and sincerely in every possible way to support those at 
the front with our sympathy and assistance, and the 
Government with our means. We have been doing this by 
buying Liberty Bonds, and it is confidently expected that 
when the subscription lists are opened the issue will be 
found to be oversubscribed—in itself a good omen. 

There is a necessity of following this up by continuing 
to do business. We can not give the Government all of 
our capital and then pay the increased taxes and still 
have money enough with which to do business. We can, 
however, give the Government our savings, and mortgage 
our future savings to the continuation of the work, and 
so it behooves the country to keep business going so that 
profits can be made—the profits to be set aside for the 
purchase of more bonds and for the payment of the 
obligations already incurred. Every man will be more 
active in his business now than he has been in the past. 
He has been jarred loose from easy ways. There will be 
strenuous days, and it behooves the lumber dealer to be 
active in looking after new opportunities for pressing 
home upon his constituents the need of good buildings, 
of keeping old buildings well repaired, furnishing ma- 
terial for the conservation of food stuffs, because these 
buildings will be of permanent character and a perma- 
nent investment and there will be no loss in the pur- 
chases of good material properly used, with the result 
that the increased activity will bring a profit, and that 
profit will sustain the Government, sustain the thing in 
which we are all of us vitally interested. 

There may be some kinds of business that will lag, and 
again some businesses that may go out entirely, but the 
lumber business is one of the stable industries and it will 
not go out of fashion. It is one of the things that 
give comfort and aid to men in all conditions and in all 
planes, and now it is ‘‘up to’’ every lumberman to use 
every means at his command to further his business by 
publicity and by personal solicitation. That is what our 
country is calling us to do—to keep business going; to 
carry thru it all an optimism that will be contagious. 
We have all started on a big job and there must be no 
laggards or slackers in business. 

Discussing the question of holding the ground that 
the lumber industry has gained thru its aggressive com- 
bat with competitive materials in recent years and the 
necessity of continued effort along this line, one of the 
largest manufacturers of lumber in the United States 
a few days ago said: 

‘‘Lumbermen everywhere now are making some money 
—or at least should be. If they are not, it is their own 
fault, but they should not lull themselves into a feeling 
of contentment over the present situation. Rather, they 
should consider the future. Now is the time for lum- 
bermen everywhere—groups of manufacturers of specific 
woods and individual lumber manufacturers—to spend 
some of the money now being made to help stabilize and 
strengthen the industry as a whole and to broaden the 
uses of and markets for the different kinds of lumber. 
Now is the time for the individual manufacturer to be- 
come more firmly entrenched with the trade to which he 
caters and thus avoid the possibility of a ‘slump’ such as 
has characterized the lumber industry for years follow- 
ing every period of prosperity.’’ 

This is assuredly sound advice to the industry from 
a man who knows whereof he speaks and. who, despite 
the fact that his concern is enjoying a demand at good 
prices for all of its product, is not deceiving himself with 
the belief that the battle has been won for lumber, but 
is continually presenting its merits, thru judicious pub- 
licity, to the people upon whose good will and codperation 
the permanent prosperity of the lumber industry depends. 

Lumbermen are patriotic and almost without exception 
they are standing solidly together doing their bit and 
aiding the Government in every possible way, just a8 
other manufacturers are doing, but they should—and 
doubtless do—realize that as ‘‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty’’ so continual boosting is necessary t0 
the permanent welfare of the lumber industry and thru 
it to the country at large. 





A RECENTLY promulgated regulation concerning electri¢ 
wiring in company quarters on the Panama Canal prop- 
erty mentioned among other apparatus ‘‘dry lamps 1m 
pianos, phonographs, bookcases ete.’’ It appears from 
this that the climate is so humid there that it is neces 
sary to install electric lights and keep them burning 
for certain periods of time upon the inside of such hol- 
low furniture in order to keep it properly dried out. 
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JUNE 9, 1917. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


TREENAILS FOR THE STANDARD WOODEN 
SHIPS 


I see there is a growing demand for treenails for boat con- 
struction. Can you advise what size these are, the kinds of 
timber they are made from, what the price should be on car 
here and the amount of machinery required to manufacture 
them? I am desirous of engaging in the manufacture of 
some wooden article that would bring in good return for the 
labor and material employed.—INqutry No. 51. 

[The above letter comes from Ohio. At the time of its 
receipt the specifications for the standard wooden ships 
had not come to hand and an inquiry was addressed to 
the director of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., which brought some interesting information upon 
the subject. In the letter of inquiry reference was made 
to some figures that had been presented by Carlile P. 
Winslow, director, in an address made before the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The first of the letters received is as follows: 

Since Mr. Winslow is now in Washington, I am unable to 
confirm the report of any data on treenails contained in his 
address before the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood associa- 
tion. The rules for the construction of wooden vessels by the 
American Bureau of Shipping “American Lloyds,” 1916, give 
information on treenails as follows: 

The treenails should be of split locust or other approved 
woods, and wedged on both ends across the grain of the 
wood thru which they are driven; and correspond in size 
with the table annexed, viz. : 

Thickness of 


Outside Planking, Bolts, Treenails, 
Inches — — 
1) TEE eRe eR Aree ae ee rarer 5% 

8 ei 1) SAAD eR ine eI R ICO 6/8 1% 
TS Le || Sree tarsi eae ee % 1 
MN oo a reenee if 1% 
ee Ns ois 000-90 inc 9616 0 in-sip-ee'ece 1 st 


All treenails must be of material at least equal to that 
thru which they are driven. 

As many as possible of the treenails (one-half at least) 
should be driven thru and wedged on both ends. 

The length of treenails, of course, depends upon the thick- 
ness of the material into which they are driven and a single 
vessel, therefore, contains nails of various lengths. 

There appears to be no standard form in which material is 
secured by ship building firms. Some secure material in 
bolts or logs, others in square pieces of different lengths 
slightly larger than the required size of treenail, while still 
others purchase material turned to size. 

I am referring your letter to the Washington office for 
further information, and you may expect to hear from them 
within a few days. If I can assist you further, please let 
me know.—J. A. NEWLIN, in charge, Section of Timber Tests, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Following this letter came a letter from the headquar- 
ters of the Forest Service at Washington, D. C., under 
date of June 1, as follows: 


Reference is made to Mr. Newlin’s letter of May 23 which 
was written in response to your inquiry of May 17 

I fear that there is not a great deal of information avail- 
able upon this subject which you do not already have. I pre- 
sume that you have copies of the timber schedules for both 
the southern pine and Douglas fir standard ships which give 
the official specifications for the treenails which are to be used. 
There are to be 20,000 of these for each ship: 16,000 1% 
inches in daimeter by 40 inches long, and 4,000 144 inches in 
diameter by 26 inches long. ‘The specification for the south- 
ern pine ships calls for black locust or white oak; the Doug- 
las fir specification admits in addition to these two woods 
other suitable hardwoods. It is my understanding that most 
of the ship yards receive their treenails in rough turned form 
and that they are given a second turning shortly before they 
are used. One of the members of the Lumber Committee told 
me that it was the intention to get out the treenail stock 
for the standard ships in 2-inch squares, but so far as I know 
this has not been embodied in any printed specification. 
Specifications frequently call for treenails made of split stock 
and all specifications do or should demand perfectly straight- 
grained material. Black locust has always been preferred for 
this use, altho its scarcity has led to the employment of vari- 
ous other hardwoods, principal among which are the oaks, 
I do not know, of course, what woods will eventually be used 
in the standard ships, but it would not surprise me in the 
least to see a fair percentage of them made of osage orange. 
We have no records of tests of any sort with this wood but 
our general knowledge of it leads us to believe that entirely 
satisfactory treenails could be made from it. It seems to 
have the necessary hardness and is certainly durable enough. 
The only question in my mind is whether or not it can be 
secured with sufficiently straight grain in the extreme lengths 
specified for the majority of the standard ship treenails.— 
Rote THeLen, In Charge of Commercial Extension, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

Turning now to the text of the specifications for the 
standard wooden steamships of 3,500 tons, the timber 
specifications under the rules governing the specifications 
have the following: 

7. Treenails shall be of clear, all heart wood, straight 
grain and thoroly air dried. 

The itemized schedule, under the head of ‘‘ Treenails,’’ 
specifies for each ship 16,000 treenails 1% inches in diam- 
eter by 40 inches in length, and 4,000 treenails 144 inches 
in diameter by 26 inches in length. In the timber sched- 
ule for the Gulf and Atlantic coasts the yellow pine ship 
white oak or black locust is specified; in that for the 
Pacific coast, white oak, black locust, ‘‘or other approved 
hardwoods,’? 

It will be noticed that the above timber specifications, 
the specifications which go to the people who are fur- 
nishing the timber material, do not contain any require- 
ments that the treenails shall be split stock. In this 
respect they do not agree with the specifications for the 
construction, which in paragraph 98—‘‘ Fastenings’’— 
have the following provision: 

Treenails shall be of good grade split locust, oak or other 
approved woods and wedged on both ends across the grain of 
the woods thru which they are driven; as many treenails as 
possible—at least one-half—to be driven thru and wedged on 
both ends, 

Following thru under this heading to find where tree- 
nails are to be used it is noted that the frame timbers 
are to be fastened together with 114-inch treenails. The 
outside and inside stern posts are each to have a tenon 
5 x 12 inches thru the keel, fastened with two treenails 





18% inches in diameter. The rudder post is to be tenoned 
and treenailed in the same manner. In addition, all of 
the planking of the ship is to have four treenails in each 
frame for the wide planking and for the narrow planking 
around the bilge and above two treenails in each plank, 
all to be of full length, wedged on the outside of the 
planking and inside of the ceiling with oak wedges. 
This is in addition to the provision for bolt fastenings. 
The specifications do not indicate the size of the tree- 
nails to be used in the planking, but inasmuch as it is 
five inches or over in thickness the schedule which Mr. 
Newlin has quoted would indicate 13% inch treenails and 
this is carried out by the quantity of treenails of this 
diameter that is specified in the timber specifications. 

The construction specifications are alike on the Douglas 
fir ship and the yellow pine ship with the exception that 
various amendments to the specifications, which are 
pasted in in the back of the book as an insert, make the 
following addition for the Douglas fir ship: 

Treenails will be of locust or other suitable hard, close, 
Straight grained wood. 

Apparently, therefore, the intention is to leave the way 
open for the offering of suitable woods other than locust 
or white oak. Japanese oak has been mentioned for this 
purpose and a letter printed further on in this department 
argues for eucalyptus. Osage orange, which Mr. Thelen 
suggests, is undoubtedly well suited.—Ep1Tor. ] 


WHO WILL BUY TREENAILS FOR WOODEN 
SHIPS? 

We had some correspondence with you some six or eight 
months ago in reference to locust treenails. We would be 
glad to have you advise us the names of the parties to whom 
we might write in reference to locust treenails. Please ad- 
vise us if the Government is purchasing direct. 

We are manufacturers of black locust fence posts, handling 


some two hundred cars per year; possibly the largest dealers 
in black locust in the U. 8S. 


We would like to get in direct connection with the users 
of this material as we are willing to convert our swing and 
chest factory into manufacturing of such articles required by 
the Government, such as ammunition boxes, tent pins, and 
locust treenails, 


Should you not be able to give us the desired information 
I would appreciate your forwarding this letter to the pur- 
aw of such supplies for the Government.—Inquiry No. 
5 ° 

[In the correspondence which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has already received on the treenail subject were 
two letters from lumber concerns that are in the market 
to buy treenails. There have been six letters from lumber 
concerns that are intermediate factors and that, there- 
fore, are in the market both to purchase treenail material 
and to sell it for: shipbuilding purposes; and there have 
been twenty-one letters from concerns having locust timber 
or situated in sections of the country where it grows and 
who offer treenail stock for sale. 

The Shipping Board’s emergency fleet corporation is 
letting separately contracts for the construction of wood- 
en vessels and contracts for the timber and lumber mate- 
rials to be used in them. It will not accept any offers 
for any portion of the timber schedule required for the 
construction of a ship. The party undertaking to furnish 
any of the material must bid on all of it. It follows, 
therefore, that the yellow pine lumbermen of the South 
and the Douglas fir manufacturers of the Pacific coast 
who have accepted orders for materials for these ships 
must also supply in their orders the treenails. 'Technical- 
ly, therefore, these will be the persons who will be in the 
market for the treenail stock. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed, however, by a 
well informed member of the Lumber Advisory Commit- 
tee, that in all probability the method that will actually 
be followed will be to standardize and unify the purehas- 
ing of such special material as treenails. He suggested 
that offers of this material be made for the present thru 
the Lumber Advisory Committee, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C., altho possibly the Shipping Board 
may later thru its purchasing department assume direct 
charge of this particular matter. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will forward the addresses of the twenty-one peo- 
ple who have offered threenail stock to this department 
and will forward the names of any further parties if re- 
quested by them. Any further information obtainable 
on this subject from time to time will also be given out 
to our readers thru this department.—Eprror. } 





EUCALYPTUS SUGGESTED FOR TREENAILS 


In your comment re Inquiry No. 85, in the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN of May 12, 1917, you mention the importance of 
supplying treenails for wooden ship building and also refer to 
the distance over which locust treenails must be shipped to 
reach the Pacific coast. 

In listing available supplies of wood for treenails would 
suggest that you also include California-grown eucalyptus 
timber. A shipbuilder of long experience in building wooden 
ships has brought to our attention the suitability of eucalyp- 
tus lumber for treenails. The man mentioned has had ex- 
perience with eucalyptus timber in shipbuilding and it is 
his opinion that eucalyptus will make treenails of a superior 
quality. 

As you doubtless know, eucalyptus is as strong and tough 
as hickory. Those who have had long experience in working 
up eucalyptus stove-wood say that, in using wedges in split- 
ing seasoned chunks of eucalyptus, the wedges often stick so 
tight that they can hardly force them out. So the wedges 
will hold well in treenails. The wood is also very durable 
under water, as is demonstrated by the fact that eucalyptus 
timber makes better piling than any other untreated wood on 
the Pacific coast. 

For insulator pins for electric power lines eucalyptus is 
considered equal to locust. 

With the congested conditions in freights, and the conse- 
quent delays in securing raw material, it would be quite an 
advantage for Pacific coast ship builders to be able to secure 
treenails of a high quality close at hand.—L. M. Pratt, Gen- 
eral Manager Landreth Hardwood Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


[The Landreth Hardwood Co. is a manufacturer of 
eucalyptus lumber and other products from the California 
eucalyptus forests, It is quite likely indeed that eucalyp- 





tus would be found a most excellent material for treenails 
if it could be supplied in properly seasoned form without 
checking and of the straightness of grain required for 
the purpose. As far as strength and hardness are con- 
cerned it would undoubtedly have no difficulty in qualify- 
ing. There are probably also some other Pacific coast hard- 
woods that would answer the purpose, altho in small 
supply; for example, the wood known in California as 
iron-bark.—Ep1Tor. ] 





ONE PHASE OF FREE LUMBER DELIVERY 

We enclose herewith an envelope in which we received a 
letter from a competing firm in this county who inquired of 
us the prices upon certain kinds of lumber. You will note 
that the envelope is imprinted “Free Motor Truck Delivery 
Any Place in the County.” 

We knew that this firm was delivering lumber from ten 


to twelve miles from its yard but were not aware that it was 
delivering free. 


Now, if this firm does what its envelope promises it would 
have to deliver lumber ten miles beyond our yard or twenty- 
six miles from its own yard. We know of other firms making 
prices delivered ten to fifteen miles away from their location 
at a charge less than their regular charge in their own home 
town and they also give carpenters 5 percent on sales and 
make the delivery free to the customer, or, at least, we as- 
sume that they make no extra charge for the delivery. 

What would you think of this method of doing business? 
This is the kind of competition some lumber dealers are up 
against: What is the remedy? 

[The above inquiry comes from an old established lum- 
ber firm in the mid-West. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been publishing some contributions on the subject of 
making extra charges for delivery and the above letter 
may be considered as showing the other side of the sub- 
ject. 

It should be said, in the first place, that there is abso- 
lutely nothing to prevent any merchant of lumber or any 
other merchandise from extending his efforts for business 
out as widely as he deems expedient. Under the old 
methods of delivery there was an economic limit which it 
did not pay to go Saved but the use of the motor truck 
has quite broadly extended the possible zone from which 
any retail yard using this method of transportation can 
draw its patronage. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not care to discuss 
the ethics of the question at the presert time. The dealer 
who is disposed to ‘‘live and let live,’’ while he can not 
make any agreement with surrounding competitors for a 
mutual division of the territory, can at least protect his 
own interests if he so elects in such a way that if others 
follow his good example each yard will make its distribu- 
tion within those geographical limits wherein business can 
be most economically conducted. It stands to reason that 
on lumber delivered fifteen, twenty or twenty-five miles 
away, even by motor truck, someone must pay the cost 
of delivery, and if it is not in an increased price that 
that particular customer pays it must be in the general 
prices that are paid by all customers alike, including 
those who live within a mile or two of the yard. 

Let us look a little further into the economic side of the 
question. To operate a motor truck over the country 
roads of that State probably does not cost less than 10 to 
15 cents per ton mile, this including the empty return trip. 
Putting it at the lower limit we have a delivery cost of 
$2.60 a ton for the 26-mile haul above referred to. What 
is the load that is being delivered? If it averages a 
price of $26 a ton the*delivery cost is 10 percent of the 
amount received for the load. Taking the average of all 
the kinds of lumber in a house bill, it could not be less 
than 7 or 8 percent, probably, recalling that the cheaper 
lumber weighs the most for each dollar’s worth, almost 
invariably. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes there- 
fore that even if this particular lumber dealer believes 
that it shows enterprise to go into the far fields for 
patronage he should at least charge his delivery cost upon 
the service that uses it. } 

If it really costs $2 more a thousand to make a distance 
delivery, either that customer should pay the extra $2 or 
he should buy his lumber at a yard that is nearer to him. 
It does not seem good business policy to collect that $2 
or any part of it from other and nearby customers on 
their lumber purchases. This also, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN believes would be carrying out a matter of busi- 
ness policy toward surrounding competitors that in the 
long run would probably be found mutually beneficial.— 
Epitor. ] 


THE SECOND POST 


We are enclosing a letter which we recently received from 
one of our prospective customers in answer, no doubt, to one 
of our ads in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The letter has been thru all our departments and has been 
a success in every department except the Sales, where the 
manager refuses to recognize any inquiries at this time for 
$3 lumber. . 

You have permission from this company to display this 
letter from our friend who just arrived from the bloody side 
of the pond and wants to “bill’ a house in a Safety First 
country.—LELAND D. Cox, President American Pine & Cypress 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

[The letter which Mr. Cox encloses is as follows: 

at this time once more I have seen a cheap Sum of Lumber 
in my life onc more and I am goin to Bill my 2 story House 
now. Now here are what you say about yon cheap Lumber 
are $3 thousands now I want to By my lumber an Bill my 
house at once. Please let me here from you at once so I 
may do my Ording at once send me your Price list at once sir 
fer some of you low Price Lumber. Please let me here from 
you at once sir and let me know how Does you sell Lumber 
a thousands and what is your lowest Price hoping to here 
from you soon write me back anyhow. Please. So here are 
you wees. to Demufies you Satfaction—Esavu Situ, Charles- 
TON, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not unresponsive to Mr. 
Cox’s fine desire to give its advertising columns credit 
for this particular contribution; but feels somewhat 
hesitant about accepting the honor, inasmuch as it has 
not noticed any offers of $3 lumber in any of the recent 
advertising copy used on behalf of his company in our 
advertising columns.—Ep1Tor.] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Because of the heavy Government requirements and 
the utter need of rushing thru such orders general busi- 
ness has not slackened to any appreciable extent, tho 
there are exceptions such as that shown by the automo- 
bile industry, in which the call for pleasure cars has 
decreased. A close analysis of trade reveals, however, 
that purely domestic business feels the effect of the 
usual spring trade lull at this time and also some added 
conservatism because of high prices asked for many 
commodities. On the other hand, labor continues to 
be fully employed at the highest wages in the history 
of the country, the condition of the crops continues to 
improve and the value if not the volume of the foreign 
trade holds up remarkably well. Collections: are, gen- 
erally speaking, easy to make, altho reports from some 
distriets indicate a slower tendency. Clearing house 
returns continue to exceed those of the corresponding 
weeks of 1916 by a wide margin, the percentage of gain 
for the week ended June 2 being 25.4. While business 
mortality for May exceeded that for April this is 
not an unusual condition and for May, 1917, the record 
was decidedly less than for the corresponding month of 
either 1916 or 1915. Disbursements of dividends for 
June set a new record and from all indications 1917 
is very likely to be better during the second half of 
the year than during the first half, altho, of course, 
June dividends are not based entirely upon 1917, earn- 
ings. There has been an undeniable falling off in the 
volume and value of building permits in the larger 
cities due to the war influence, difficulty in getting sup- 
plies and the fear of builders that materials are exces- 
sively high. Architects and builders are doing much 
to do away with the last named erronous impression 
and it is thought that with the Liberty Loan out of the 
way more attention will be given to stimulating building 
operations where such stimulation is needed. With the 
exception of the eastern roads, such reports as have 
been made public of late indicate good gains in net 
as well as gross earnings. 


a * * 


Reports of all sorts regarding the southern pine mar- 
ket are current. One man will tell that transit cars 
are exerting a softening tendency on the market, and 

still another will say that mill stocks 


SOUTHERN are too large, while another will com- 
YELLOW ment upon the better supply of cars 
PINE now being secured by the mills. A 

careful investigation reveals more 
transit cars coming into the market, but very, very 
few cases in which the lumber in these cars is sold 


at less than the market. Mill stocks are large, but not 
too large. In fact, when orders on hand are deducted 
the mill stocks are considerably below normal for this 
season and the demand is greater. The fact that many 
mills remain out of the market shows that there is no 
need for orders. For the time being the car supply is 
better, taking the southern pine territory as a whole. 
In some districts no relief has been experienced and 
there are others in which it has been very marked. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that this con- 
dition is to continue, because as soon as the crops begin 
to move the demand for cars is certain to be much 
greater than ever, to say nothing of the demand from 
the Government for cars in which to move supplies for 
troops. The Government is largely responsible for the 
improvement in the present supply. A considerable 
amount of lumber for the Government or for concerns 
executing contracts for it is now moving and cars are 
furnished for this class of business as fast as needed. 
Railroads are heavy buyers and cars are somehow fur- 
nished promptly for this business. Prices are firm and 
the only tendency for change is upward. <A group of 
145 mills report that for the week ended June 1 orders 
booked were for 67,770,655 feet, shipments were 96,- 
980,990 feet, and production was 85,677,105 feet. Nor- 
mal production for this group of mills is placed at about 
95,700,000 feet, so it is evident that shipments passed 
normal production. This is the first time this has oe- 
curred since the week ended Feb. 2 and it is very en- 
couraging. The volume of business offered was much 
larger than the volume of orders booked because many 
manufacturers are holding off until the Government 
requirements for cantonments and other purposes are 
satisfied. 


#* * * 


Broadly speaking, the hardwood market is in a very 
satisfactory shape from the standpoint of the seller. 
Demand from sash and door factories and other users 
of hardwoods for similar purposes 
has fallen off to some extent, but 
this is more than offset by the in- 
creased demand from factory consumers of hardwoods, 
especially those manufacturing vehicles, agricultural 
implements and articles for use in the war. For exam- 
ple, oak or hickory for wheel rims and black walnut for 
gun stocks are in great demand. Stocks of northern 
hardwoods are increasingly even more broken and it is 
becoming harder and harder to obtain large blocks of 
dry stock. Then, too, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to make contracts for future delivery of large 
lots, because even producers are not in a position to 
guarantee delivery at specified times. At the southern 
«and eastern mills the stocks of quartered red and quar- 
tered white oak increased from 15 to 33 percent during 
April, but all other grades of oak showed decreases, in 
some cases running as high as 50 percent approxi- 
mately. Stocks of cottonwood and quartered chestnut 
also showed decreases, while stocks of chestnut, quar- 
tered poplar and poplar showed some increase. Gum 
continues to be in exeellent demand and the market 
gives no sign of decrease in this activity. In the South 
it is becoming a bit easier to get logs to the mills, but 
the production is still curtailed because of a lack of flat 

ars upon which to load the logs. 


HARDWOODS 


Prices of North Carolina pine continue to change so 
rapidly that it is impossible to keep price lists. Con- 
sequently when a purchaser wants to place an order the 

bill is submitted and prices are set 


NORTH for the one bill only. While the 
CAROLINA demand has not been quite so heavy 
PINE as recently, manufacturers have more 


business on their books than it is 
possible to care for promptly. The lumber embargo 
committee is strictly overseeing all shipments of lum- 
ber into embargoed territory and is allowing a greater 
number of cars to go forward than for some time, tho it 
must be admitted that both producers and consumers 
would like to see a much larger number shipped. Mills 
have considerable trouble on account of the labor 
shortage and it seems that high wages are not going 
to do away with this. Many of the negroes will not 
work if they have enough money to buy food, and so if 
that amount of money can be earned in three days, 
three days is all Mr. Nigger will work. A group of ten 
producers report that on May 1 practically all items of 
rough stock were oversold, the total footage oversold 
amounting to 37,628,000 feet. In dressed stock every 
item was oversold, the total amounting to 7,427,000 feet 
oversold. During the month shipments exceeded cut 
by 6,169,000 feet. 

* n * 

The market for white pine continues to be very 
active, especially in the East, where prices are generally 
based entirely upon the ability to deliver. In the 

embargoed territory it is still very 


WHITE difficult to get rail shipments thru 
PINE, from the West and this tends to hold 
CYPRESS prices very firm. Stocks in the hands 


of eastern distributers are still fur- 
ther reduced and even the opening of the Great Lakes 
to navigation has not enabled the distributing yards to 
store any great amount of lumber to fill future require- 
ments. The demand from the factory consumers more 
than offsets the dullness in the demand from builders. 
The refusal of many of the cypress manufacturers to 
accept additional business is probably the dominating 
factor in the market. Certainly buyers and sellers are 
not quarreling over prices, for there is no concealing 
the fact that cypress is very urgently needed for many 
purposes. Prices are firm. 
* * * 
The eastern spruce mills are well sold ahead and 
prospective Government requirements prevent any 
uneasiness because of the seasonal slackening in demand 


that is now evident. On the west 
SPRUCE, Coast spruce sells well and the de- 
HEMLOCK mand from box factories is espe- 
cially active for both spruce and 
hemlock. Logs are not any too plentiful in the East 


and mills find it more and more difficult to obtain as 
large a supply of labor as is desirable. Hemlock stocks 
in the hands of the producers and of the retailers and 
distributers are smaller in all probability than ever 
before in the history of the industry, and it seems im- 
possible to satisfy the demand that shows no sign of 
decreasing very much. Fixed price lists are followed in 
few sections, the fact being that the supply is too small 
and the demand too large to allow this. As a result 
prices are very firm. 
* * * 


The latest reports indicate that the mills cutting 
western pines are enjoying a slightly better car supply 
than for some time, and as there is no certainty that 

this condition will continue the mills 


WESTERN are pushing shipments all possible. 
PINES Labor troubles are still in evidence, 


especially in the woods and on the 
rivers, but on the whole the situation seems to be well 
in hand. High water is again causing some trouble and 
curtailment of production, especially in the Inland 
Empire, but the cut attains larger proportions every 
week, The California and Oregon mills find an ex- 
cellent market not only for lumber but for sash and 
doors and are much pleased with the outlook for the 
summer. A group of thirty-five mills report that for 
the week ended May 26 orders booked amounted to 
17,409,000 feet, shipments were 21,099,973 feet, and 
production was 23,660,064 feet. Thus production for 
this group was equal to normal and it was the first time 
this year that production has touched this level. Ship- 
ments also showed an increase over the record of the 
preceding week while the volume of orders booked fell 
off slightly. The latter condition was caused by a 
scarcity of stock in immediate shipping condition as 
much as anything else and the call for prompt ship- 
ments is good. Prices are firm. 

* x * 


Unquestionably the supply of cars on the Pacific 
coast is much better than it has been for weeks, and 
some districts report as large a supply as is needed. 
There is no indication that this con- 
dition is permanent, however, and 
there are still mills that are receiv- 
ing far from enough cars to supply 
their needs. The tendency of the manufacturers is 
to refuse orders until a larger share of the old business 
is cleared up, and also to wait until the needs of the 
Government are fully supplied or at least known and 
steps taken that will assure the required lumber at the 
proper time. Logs are in strong demand and now that 
some of the stock from the yards is being shipped out 
production is speeded up, with the result that it is just 
about at normal level now. Prices are very firm and 
show an upward tendency, especially in the coastwise 
and export cargo trades. Reports from 138 mills show 
that for the week ended May 31 actual production was 
90,148,860 feet, as compared with a normal production 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 


of 93,647,000 feet. Orders booked were below actual 
production 17,636,566 feet, but shipments were below 
actual production only 2,708,239 feet. Rail orders were 
below rail shipments 12,950,000 feet, or 19.76 percent, 
while total orders were below shipments 14,928,327 
feet, or 17.07 percent. The balance of domestic cargo 
orders was hardly changed during the week, orders 
totaling 11,636,814 feet and shipments 11,634,021 feet, 
leaving a balance of unshipped orders of 88,385,614 
feet. In the export trade orders for 2,725,000 feet were 
booked, as compared with shipments of 3,700,200 feet, 
thus leaving a total of 54,092,960 feet of unshipped 


orders. 
* * * 


The car supply is the governing factor in the red 
cedar shingle market, and the prices vary from day 
to day and with the locality. The better supply of 
cars on the west Coast for the last 
two weeks has caused some decided 
drops in price, these being especially 
noted in the price of clears. Then, 
too, the demand has fallen off in some of the eastern 
consuming sections and this has an effect. The market 
is spotted, however. For example, in the Seattle 
(Wash.) district prices dropped as a result of the better 
car supply as much as 25 cents on clears, but in the 
Chicago distritt the price on this grade is quoted at 50 
cents over the price of last week. The market for 
other species of shingles has undergone little change, 
the supply of both cypress and white cedar shingles 
remaining less than the demand. Lath continue to sell 
well and while prices vary some the market is very 
firm and encouraging to sellers and producers. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


* * * 


Facts and figures unite to confirm the reports of a 
better supply of cars in all of the major producing sec- 
tions of the country. How long this supply will last is 
problematical, but the lumbermen 
are secking to take full advantage of 
the situation. The fact that much of 
the lumber now moving is either di- 
rectly or indirectly for the Government no doubt has 
something to do with the improvement in the situation, 
but the fact is that the movement of merchandise has 
temporarily decreased. Then the opening of the Great 
Lakes to navigation has s:elieved some of the eastern 
roads of a part of the business in excess of their ability 
to handle and so helps to straighten out transportation 
snarls. Another factor worthy of consideration is that 
the Commission on Car Service is now actually ordering 
empty box cars to districts in which they are most 
needed and has the power to see that the orders are 
obeyed. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the sawmills have orders on hand for enough stock 
to keep them busy for several months without any 
additional business and that a letup in the demand if 
it is attended with an added car supply will be not 
unwelcome. Also the Government requirements must 
be remembered. The Government is once more revising 
the schedules for cantonments, but even tho they are 
changed to a considerable extent between 500 and 600 
cars will be required for the lumber bill alone of a 
single cantonment, to say nothing of the cars needed 
for carrying other supplies. The movement of the 
crops will also call for cars before very long and when 
that movement gets well under way it is very uncertain 
how the supply of cars for lumber hauling will be 
affected. Lists of necessary freight and of unneces- 
sary freight have been compiled and when it becomes 
certain that the movement of unnecessary freight in- 
terferes with the handling of necessary freight the 
former will be stopped. Whether lumber for any pur- 
pose is in the unnecessary freight list only those mak- 
ing it up know at this time. 


* * * 


RAILROAD 
SITUATION 


The Government requirements for lumber are still 
pretty much of a mystery. The specifications for can- 
tonment lumber are now undergoing the third revision 

and indications point to a smaller de- 


GOVERNMENT mand from this source. Until the 
REQUIRE- official announcement comes, how- 
MENTS ever, nothing absolute can be said. 


To date contracts have been let for 
the building of at least 250 wooden vessels of approxi- 
mately 3,500 gross tons and these vessels alone will call 
for in the vicinity of 400,000,000 feet of lumber. Then 
the Government has already ordered a number of sub- 
marine chasers and other smaller vessels, all of which 
are being built almost wholly of wood. Even not allow- 
ing for any considerable cantonment construction it 
still is a mighty conservative estimate to say that the 
Government will purchase directly one billion feet of 
lumber. This of course does not take into account in- 
direct purchases, nor does it take into account the re- 
quirements of the navy. The navy alone will require 
considerable lumber for the construction of canton- 
ments somewhat after the plan of the army, the Y. M. 
C. A. will use of considerable quantities of lumber for 
buildings at army camps, and so on thru an almost end- 
less list. Two billion feet will in all probability come 
nearer the mark than one billion feet. Retailers have 
no reason to be alarmed over the size of this demand 
tho, for a conservative estimate places the amount of 
lumber in first hands at over ten billion feet. And if 
this does not contain sufficient comfort just remember 
that Assistant Forester W. B. Greeley in speaking of 
the result of the Government investigation of the lum 
ber business said ‘‘ As nearly as we can get at it, which 
is necessarily rough, the installed capacity of the coun- 
try on a 10-hour shift is 117,000,000,000 feet annually, 
as compared with a lumber cut of from 38,000,000,000 
to 44,000,000,000 feet.’ The Government requirements 
will not take all of the available lumber by any means. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business men, especially the captains of industry, are 
beginning to regain their courage and to make plans for 
the future. So far little actual progress has been made 
in this direction, all plans being tentative, pending the 
outcome of the Liberty Loan offering. It will be prac- 
tically impossible to determine what lies ahead until it 
can be definitely known to what extent the banks have 
been called upon to lend their reserves to the Govern- 
ment. If the response to the Liberty Loan offering by 
the people has been of that wholesouled character that 
has marked the recent subscriptions to the English and 
French internal loans there will be ample justification for 
business to plan rather liberally. 

But it must be remembered that a vast element of citi- 
zens of this country know practically nothing about 
bonds as an investment. They have had no experience 
with investments in bonds of any kind. Unfortunately, 
our financial policies have been such, until recently, that 
there was no incentive for individual Americans to buy 
Government bonds. The artificial character of the Gov- 
ernment bond market was such as to make the return on 
United States bonds, as an investment, too low to be at- 
tractive to any investor other than the most conservative 
estate, and to the banks. 


In other countries the effort had been to popularize 
Government bond issues. In this country it became 
necessary during the Civil War to stimulate the Govern- 
ment’s financing by devising a bond secured currency 
system and giving to the banks the privilege of issuing 
circulation against their Government bond holdings. 
For a long time the banks could issue circulation equiva- 
lent to 90 percent of the face value of their United States 
bonds. Subsequently this was increased to 100 percent, 
and today a very considerable part of the circulating me- 
dium of this country is based on United States bonds. 
This privilege made United States bonds bearing a low 
rate of interest attractive to the banks. Naturally, in- 
vestors who could not use the circulating privilege were 
unable to buy Government securities on a basis that 
would yield them anything like a fair return, when com- 
pared with municipals and other high grade securities, 
because of the bank competition in the open market. 

It has become necessary therefore, in connection with 
the Government’s war financing, to educate the people of 
this country to buy Government bonds. These bonds have 
no circulating privilege. The Federal Reserve Act 
attempted to remedy the situation and to provide a more 
scientific currency, but it was impossible to make a com- 
plete change from a bond secured currency to the Federal 


Reserve form of currency immediately. In the course of 
time the bond secured currency will be retired and a more 
scientific system will then be in use. Meantime, the public 
will have become accustomed to investing in Government 
bonds, but it takes time to educate the saving element 
of a population of 100,000,000 people. 

It has been necessary, therefore, to appeal largely to 
the patriotic impulse of the people. In New England and 
eastern States, where the European war has been felt 
more keenly and where the danger of attack from the 
Teutonic enemy is greater, the effort to stimulate inter- 
est in Government financing has met with greater suc- 
cess than at the interior. Nevertheless, the country is 
responding to this unprecedented offering in a remark- 
able way. The only concern is lest the banks be com- 
pelled to absorb a considerable part of this issue. This 
would curtail the reserves held by them, available, as a 
basis for extension of credit, to the ordinary require- 
ments of business. 

So far as the future is concerned there is no need of 
apprehension that business will not be active. Secretary 
McAdoo estimates that $10,000,000,000 will be expended 
in this country during the coming year by the United 
States and allied governments for the products of Amer- 
ican farms, mines and factories. This should bring to 
the country the greatest prosperity in its history. It 
certainly will stimulate industry and produce a condition 
of real prosperity for the people generally. 

In the war boom of the last two and one-half years the 
prosperity of this country was not evenly distributed. A 
comparatively few industries, more particularly those en- 
gaged in the munition business and in supplying the 
things needed by the countries at war, received the lion’s 
share of the profits. Only as they expended those profits 
for their individual needs did the country at large par- 
ticipate in this prosperity. At the same time, this boom 
contributed to a condition of inflation, not of the danger- 
ous kind but inflation nevertheless, and this resulted in 
higher living costs and in higher prices generally, and 
placed a burden upon that class of people who had no 
means of compelling a corresponding increase in their 
incomes. 

In consequence of this situation, while apparently ex- 
ceedingly prosperous as a country there was a very large 
element of our population that was struggling under a 
burden of high costs and restricted income. 

Our entrance into the war is likely to change this situa- 
tion. The withdrawal of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 men 
from the ordinary pursuits to render military service 
is certain to remedy the situation as far as the income 


of the middle class is concerned. The scarcity of men 
is certain to result in higher pay, unless some way is 
devised to lower the cost of living. The 2,000,000 men 
transferred to the military branch of the Government 
must be supported and the surplus energy of this coun- 
try must be utilized to enable the Government to support 
this non-productive element. 

There always is danger in a situation such as con- 
fronts us, where the Government is borrowing heavily 
from the individual and is expending the proceeds of these 
loans in all directions, of the development of a condition 
of inflation that ultimately may become a menace. The 
best known antidote to this is a wise system of taxation 
that will levy on a share of the surplus profits and equal- 
ize the burden of costs entailed by the war. Just how 
this taxation should be applied is a matter upon which 
experts disagree. No legislation is enacted without a com- 
promise and it is likely that the revenue bill now pend- 
ing in Congress will be modified and revised in accordance 
with a compromise that may not be equitable to every- 
one but in the end is likely to be as fair as it can be and 
accomplish the results required. As to the length of the 
war, no one can foresee when it will end. The Government 
necessarily must prepare for a long war. 

There are some reasons why a very considerable share 
of the cost of war should be raised by taxation during 
the war. With the expenditure of $10,000,000,000 in 
this country during the next year, most lines of business 
will experience an extraordinary stimulus and larger 
profits than usual. Wages generally will be higher and 
there will be a greater employment of people than ever 
before. The country in consequence will be better able 
to pay. With our industrial capacity and our labor supply 
fully occupied with war business it will be impossible to 
go ahead with the usual constructive work in other lines. 
The current income of the country will be required by 
the Government thru loans or taxation in order to carry 
on the war. 

At the same time it should be remembered that no mat- 
ter how burdensome the taxation, no taxation, conceivably 
possible after the war, would be so important to the 
masses of the people as the possible difference between 
a general industrial activity with full employment to 
all the people on the one hand and a state of industrial 
depression, such as was experienced in this country in 
1914-15, on the other. It should be kept in mind, as has 
been pointed out by one banker, that everyone will be 
able to pay his share of the taxes if the industries are 
busy, and still have a better living than he would have if 
the industries were depressed. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 

Toledo boasts 15,000 war inspired gardens. 

A maximum price of $1.65 a bushel on corn futures was 
established by the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
forestalling any possibility of unreasonable advances in prices 
of the cereal. This action, following similar fixing of maxi- 
mums for wheat and oats recently, was taken purely for 
preventive reasons. 

Prior to the war six small establishments in this country, 
employing altogether 398 men, were engaged in producing 
“American” coal tar colors to the amount of only 3,300 tons 
annually. Asa matter of fact, these concerns did little more 
than assemble coal tar intermediates that had been imported 
from Kurope, nine-tenths of the work involved in making 
these dyes having been performed on the other side of the 
Atlantic. At present, instead of being dependent on other 
countries for the ‘‘crudes” from which not only dyestuffs but 
explosives, medicinal extracts, synthetic flavors and perfumes, 


, photographic chemicals and a host of other useful products 


are derived, the United States is in a position to supply 
crudes in sufficient quantities to supply the needs of the 
entire commercial and industrial world under normal condi- 
tions. There are now over forty establishments engaged 
in the manufacturing of artificial dyes and colors on a vast 
scale in this country and as regards the coal tar and dye in- 
dustry as a whole the United States, instead of being the 
greatest importer in the world along this line, is now not only 
in a position to supply its own needs but already has a 
growing surplus available for export. 


The United States is the only great manufacturing nation 
in the world from which buyers of agricultural implements, 
automobiles, machinery, railroad equipment, and the thou- 
sands of other everyday requirements of modern civilization 
can obtain supplies. Therefore, upon American manufac- 
turers rests the responsibility in keeping the agricultural and 
industrial activities of the world uninterrupted. 


The railroads of the nation are responding freely to the 
call for service in the time of ‘great national emergency. 
They are a unit for war. Individualism has disappeared, so 
far as the transportation system is concerned. Something 
short of 200 railroads, each owning its own equipment, has 
been displaced by one gigantic system, owning all equipment, 
terminals, rolling stock ete. Energies have been pooled, all 
matters in connection with the railroads put under the super- 
vision of a committee of five, sitting in Washington. The 
service of every man in the employ of a railroad has been 
offered the Government for use in the transportation of troops 
or foodstuffs or munitions. Coéperation with the quarter- 
master’s department is a feature of the plan and Government 
business has preference all over the country. For the first 
time in history a box car can be moved from Florida to the 
State of Washington, traveling in any direction and on any 
line, as suits the wishes of the American Government. One 
million box cars have been mobilized. 


The death rate among American miners from accidents last 
year was the lowest in eighteen years, due to the general 
Safety First” campaign. 


West Virginia has passed a law requiring every man be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty to work at least thirty- 
six hours a week while the war lasts. 


The first large cojperative sawmill in America is being 
built at a cost of $150,000 near Fort George, B. C., by a 


Hove sony cobperative association to supply its members with 
wer, 


4 The Progressive, Independence League, American and So- 
rw Labor parties went out of existence in New York at 


io Rong election for failure to poll the 10,000 votes required 


The War with Germany 


_ President Wilson has joined the ranks of the participants 
in the Liberty Loan by subscribing for a $10,000 bond.—By a 
vote of 184 to 144 the House of Representatives returned the 
espionage bill to the conference committee of the two houses 


with instructions to eliminate the press censorship section.— 
The Federal Government is taking stern measures against 
anti-draft agitators. Jt is known that one hundred persons 
have actually been arrested.—Hoarding, storage, or destruc- 
tion of food, fuel or other necessaries of life to limit supply 
or affect prices would be a felony under an amendment to the 
Government’s first food bill adopted in the Senate.—Three 
American vessels flying the United States flag were sunk by 
German submarines during May.—The American commission, 
headed by Elihu Root, has arrived safely in Russia, according 
to an announcement from Washington. The engineering com- 
mission, headed by John F. Stevens, also has reached a Rus- 
sian port and is enroute to Petrograd. The commission left 
Washington about May 15, charged with greetings to the new 
democratic government of Russia and authorized to pledge 
unstinted aid from the United States, not only in the prose- 
cution of war against the common enemy, but in the re- 
habilitation of the demoralized country.—Conflicting reports 
as to conditions in Russia continue to pour in. One has it 
that Baron Rosen, former ambassador to the United States, 
a notoriously pro-German member of the old Russian autoc- 
racy, is calling upon the Russians to effect a speedy peace, 


telling them that Russia’s hope of crushing the enemy is gone. : 


Another cable advises that a general strike in Russia impends 
as the result of an ultimatum by the workers. Still another 
tells of the return from a tour of the Russian front of M. 
Kerensky, the patriot-Socialist, and of his having declared that 
military discipline has been restored, that friendly meetings 
with the enemy have ceased, and that the army is growing 
stronger iat by day. It is generally pointed out, however, 
even with the pro-German misrule by former autocratic Rus- 
sian officials and the herculean attempt by Germany to 
demoralize Russia by tempting offers and friendly overtures, 
making her a negative quantity in the armor of the allies, 
that the Kaiser has been unable to effect a separate peace with 
Russia as a whole or with any one of the numerous con- 
flicting factions that have to be contended with in Russia at 
present.—Premier Ribot of France has come forward with 
the statement that peace for France can come only thru 
victory, stating also that French Socialists will not be aided 
in attending the Stockholm conference of international So- 
cialists, which is patently a pro-German machination.—Three 
well known men, James W. Gerard, former ambassador to 
Germany ; Major Gordon, and Carl Vrooman, assistant secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, speaking from knowl- 
edge gained by actual observation and experience, gave out 
warnings of the possibility of the defeat of the Entente Allies, 
of the transfer of the battle front to this country and of the 
specter of world starvation unless the United States mobilizes 
her entire strength.—Marshal Joffre has been designated by 
the French minister of war to continue his work, begun in 
Washington, of assisting to organize American participation 
in the war. He will be the representative of the French gov- 
ernment in coéperating with Major General Pershing, upon 
the latter’s arrival.—The estimate of the provost general's 
office, based on the best census information available of the 
number of males between the ages of 21 and 81 inclusive, 
indicates that there are 10,264,869 men liable to registration 
on June 5. Of this number, it is the plan of the War De- 
partment to draft from 900,000 to 1,500,000 men immedi- 
ately. Exemptions will probably reduce the number for im- 
mediate service to 625,000. ‘he men drafted, it is reported, 
will most likely be in camp by Sept. 1.—The former German 
minister to Brazil and all the former German consuls in 
srazil have been handed their safe passage back to Germany 
by the Brazilian foreign minister. The German ships seized 
by the Brazilian government now have been taken over with- 
out trouble at thé various ports and Brazilian crews have 
gone aboard.—The arrest of three spies in New York City it 
is believed will reveal how Germany learned of the depar- 
ture and destination of the American destroyer fleet in time 


to mine the waters around Queenstown four days before its 
arrival. 


The military correspondent of the London Times, discussing 
the Russian situation, says in effect that the Russian revolu- 
tion has wrecked the plans for the entente allied campaign 
of 1917. The correspondent tries to take a hopeful view that 
Russia may yet strike useful blows, but he shows no great 
confidence. From Washington comes advices that Japan 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


has informed the provisional government of Russia that if 
Russia withdraws from the war Japan, in consultation with 
Iengland, will consider what measures to take, Japan and 
England will exchange views with the United States concern- 
ing Russia. The provisional government has been warned 
that if Russia accepts a separate peace with the Central em- 
pires it will become another Austria under German domina- 
tion. Japan displays en unwillingness to enter into another 
war with Russia, preferring, if the Russian situation proves 
hopeless, to dispatch its troops to the German front. How- 
ever, the view expressed by Japan was qualified so that if the 
new situation should appear to threaten Japan the latter 
would be free to take measures for its self-protection—that 
Japan would go to war with Russia and dispossess it of north- 
ern Manchuria and Mongolia as well. Japan is very favorably 
and seriously impressed with America’s entry into the war 
and evinces an impatience to take greater measures in its 
own participation in the world conflict-———Surpassing all 
expectations, the citizens of the United States rallied to the 
eall for registration on June 5, with but few unimportant 
disturbances, and it is believed when the final count is taken 
that the original estimate of 10,000,000 will be considerably 
exceeded, It is suspected that there are many “patriotic 
liars” in the country.———Italy has freed Albania, making it 
an independent nation, and a semiofficial statement in respect 
to the proclamation of the unity and independence of the 
Albanians by Italy says that this step is taken in realization 
of the principle of nationality, “which is one of the objects 
of the Allies in the war.” 


In the six weeks spent by the British and French war mis- 
sions in the United States the following are among the most 
important items of business transacted: Loans to the Allies 
totalling $745,000,000; decision reached to send a division 
of United States regulars, a regiment of marines and nine 
regiments of engineers, under command of Major General 
Pershing, for service in France ag soon as possible; a joint 
allied buying commission decided upon, with headquarters 
here; full codperation with the British blockade system, 
including employment of United States consuls in Holland 
and Scandinavia to oversee the rationing of those countries ; 
a definite understanding between the United States and Can 
ada for controlling the wheat market; expediting of the 
American shipbuilding program, consequent upon the admis- 
sion that submarine losses in April approached the fatality 
line; the turning over of seized German ships to the French, 
Italians and Russians. Things tentatively decided, pending 
Congressional action are: Legislations dealing with em 
bargo; trading with the enemy; control of cargo space (in 
cluding prohibition of export luxuries) etc., to be asked from 
Congress ; legislation to be asked for providing for a system 
of joint food control with the Allies, particularly Canada, 


Coincident with the moderate and eminently just peace 
terms voiced by the French deputies in Paris comes word 
of a Pan-Germanist gathering in Essen demanding the dis- 
memberment of Russia and the annexation of Courland and 
Lithuania. 


FOREIGN 


Six Chinese provinces have proclaimed their independence 
and threaten to send a joint expedition to Pekin to force the 
dissolution of parliament and the reinstatement of Tuan 
Chi-Jui as premier, who has been dismissed by the President, 
of the Chinese Republic following a riotous session of the 
House of Representatives, at which the deputies refused to 
pass a resolution declaring war on Germany. ‘The parliamen- 
tary building was surrounded by a mob demanding war and 
the President accused the premier of attempting to coerce 
parliament. The six revolting provinces have a population 
of about 120,000,000. 


By a vote of 453 to 55, the French Chamber of Deputies in 
secret session has adopted a resolution declaring that peace 
conditions must include the liberation of territories occupied 
by Germany, the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France and the 
just reparation for damage done in the invaded regions. The 
resolution, which was accepted by the Government, also 
favors the creation of a league of nations for the maintenance 
of peace. 
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HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION TO HOLD SUMMER MEETING 


Chicago to Be Gathering Place, to Permit Attendance 
at National Annual—Patriotism Runs High 





OsHKOoSH, Wis., June 6.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has sent notice to all members of the association 
that the regular summer meeting of that body this year 
will be held during this month, at Chicago, the change 
from the regular July sessions at Milwaukee being made 
in order that the members may attend the meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at the Sher- 
man Hotel, June 14 and 15. The Northern Hardwood 
association has a peculiar interest in this year’s meeting 
of the National, inasmuch as proposed changes in the 
hardwood rules will be voted on and the Northern asso- 
ciation is codperating with that of Michigan organization 
in seeking the establishment of the proposed changes. 
Agreement as to the desired changes were reached be- 
tween the Northern and Michigan hardwood men at the 
last annual meeting of the formers’ association in Mil- 
waukee. ; 

Secretary Swan is also urging a large part of the mem- 
bers of the association to attend the World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress at Detroit, Mich., June 10 to 14. George 
GC. Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., is chairman of 
the committee boosting a campaign to have not only 
members, but also their sales managers and salesmen, 
attend the congress. The association has taken out a sus- 
taining membership of $100 in the congress. 

Patriotism is not being overlooked by the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, the 
greatest amount of attention being devoted to stimulating 
investment in the Liberty loan. At the top of each piece 
of stationery sent out from the association’s office is 
printed in red this injunction: ‘Your Patriotic Duty— 
Buy a Liberty Bond of 1917.’’ R. B. Goodman, ex 
president of the association, has written an appeal for 
the association bulletin which, tho brief, is to the point. 
It says: 

Every employee of every manufacturer of lumber in our 
association would subscribe to a liberty bond if his thrift and 
patriotism were appealed to, Every member should arrange 
with his cashier or local bank so that subscriptions could 
be paid for in monthly deductions from wages on employees’ 
order. There is little danger that the issue of bonds will not 
be fully subscribed for, but all the people should be told about 
it and everyone of us should show his loyalty to his country 
by taking a bond. It means infinitely more to our country for 
a million men to subscribe to a $50 bond than for a great 
financial institution to subscribe $50,000,000. Our men are 
willing. It is for us to give them the opportunity. 


REPORTS ON BOX SHOOKS MARKET IN ARGENTINA 


Consul General L. J. Keena, of Buenos Aires, has 
made an extensive investigation of the market for box 
shooks and fiber cases in Argentina. The survey dis- 
closed the fact that there are sixteen box factories in 
the city, with a total capitalization of $70,000 United 
States currency, and the annual sales are estimated at 
$133,000 United States currency. Because of the high 
ocean freight rates now prevailing, the importation of 
box shooks has almost ceased and the demand is sup- 

lied by shooks cut from Argentine cedar and poplar. 
Tn the past considerable quantities of pitch pine, spruce 
and poplar have been imported. The heaviest con- 
sumers of boxes are meat-packing establishments, but 
the handling of fruit should present an 
excellent market. In the Argentine there 
are no'specifications for fruit boxes and 
the general practice has been to ship fruit 
in baskets, despite the heavy losses result- 
ing from this method, The price of boxes 
made in Argentina is so high that the cost 
is practically on a par with that of im- 
ported boxes, tho the latter are superior 
in both material and workmanship. The 
following American meat companies op- 
erate plants in Argentina and purchase 
their boxes already stamped with the name 
of the factory, type, weight and number of 
tins contained, a portion of which are im- 
ported from the United States: Armour 
& Co. (Frigorifico Armour de La Plata), 
Taleuhuano 88, Buenos Aires; Nelson Mor- 
ris & Co, (Sociedad Anonima, ‘‘La Blan- 
ea’’), Cangallo 499, Buenos Aires; Wilson 
& Co. (Frigorifico Argentino Central), 
Sarmiento 407, Buenos Aires; Swift & Co. 
(La Plata Cold Storage Co.), 25 de Mayo 
195, Buenos Aires. 

A Buenos Aires importing house that in- 
vestigated the possibility of introducing 
American shooks on a large scale reported that it did not 
consider the demand in Argentina would warrant the 
starting of an advertising campaign by any firm in the 
United States or the sending of a representative to in- 
vestigate the market. Firms interested in this market, 
however, may obtain a complete list of standard sizes for 
wooden boxes in use for specific purposes in Argentina 
by applying to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district offices. Reference should be made 
to file No. 56783. 


OFFERS CANTONMENT SITE TO GOVERNMENT 


Catro, Inu., June 6.—Cairo was the only city in the 
entire State of Illinois to offer the Government a site 
for the proposed cantonment for 25,000 troops. The site 
proffered is in the drainage district and lumber firms 
in this region joined with other members of the Cairo 
Association of Commerce in pledging to raise the neces- 
sary funds to lease the 2,500 acres from farmers for the 
use of troops as a training ground. 

The board chosen to select the site, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Barry, commander of the central department of the 
Army, a copy of which has been forwarded to Mayor 
Wood, praises the spirit of patriotism which prompted 
the local committee to offer the site free of charge. 








CLAIMS RECORD ON SHINGLE SHIPMENTS TO INDIANA 


Hoosier Company Receives Big Load in Gondola—New 
Method of Loading Practiced 





CLOVERDALE, IND., June 4.—General Manager Jesse E. 
McCoy, of the Cloverdale Hardware & Lumber Co. (Ine.), 
thinks that company has just received and unloaded the 
largest carload of shingles ever shipped into Indiana. 
He bases this belief upon the fact that the car contained 
397,000 * A * and clear shingles. They came in a gon- 
dola as shown by the accompanying illustration. This 
car probably was sent to the Pacific coast loaded with 
coal or steel and because of the car shortage was 
seized upon gladly by a shingle manufaeturer and 











A NEW WAY OF SHIPPING SHINGLES 


loaded. The upright stakes are 4x4’s and the hori- 
zontal strips are 1x6 sound Douglas fir and so spaced 
that it was impossible for a bundle of shingles to 
fall out between the strips. Across the top 1x4 strips 
were nailed and the car was sent on its way by the ship- 
per. The shipment came thru in excellent shape and, as 
Mr. McCoy says, ‘‘naturally these shingles did not re- 
ceive any damage from transfer on the way.’’ The 
Cloverdale company seems just as tickled to get two cars 
of shingles in one car as the shipper probably felt in 
getting the car loaded. 





WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., June 4.—Comparative figures of the 
April shipments and cut in the Inland Empire have just 
been issued by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The report for April, 1917, is compiled from fig- 
ures submitted from thirty-seven mills, as compared with 
those from forty mills a year ago. Three mills reported 
no shipments this year, as compared with one mill last 
year. The detailed figures follow: 





-————19 16 yo 1917 —_~ 

Cars Feet Oars Feet 
SD Ew os ako 812 7,707,909 217 6,033,001 
Montana ....0s00. 928 238,486,201 1,121 29,301,004 
SR 45 vine 694509 44 1,165,142 170 4,290,537 
Washington ...... 240 5,448,527 223 5,674,576 
North Dakota..... 467 11,194,128 283 7,290,196 
South Dakota..... 373 9,049,835 286 7,477,904 
Minnesota ........ 812 7,682,070 272 7,068,266 
Wisconsin .....0. 247 5,721,935 188 ,624,814 


RULES AGAINST STATE IN TENSAS LAND CASE 


United States Supreme Court Holds State Has No 
Right to Intervene 


New Orveans, La., June 4.—Telegrams from Wash- 
ington today announce that the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled against the State of Louisiana in the 
famous Tensas delta land case, sustaining the conten- 
tions of the lower Federal courts that the State has not 
the right to intervene in an action brought by the Tensas 
basin levee board against the Tensas Delta Land Co. for 
the purpose of annulling a settlement already completed 
between the litigants. This will, it is understood, put an 
an end to litigation that has been pending for years in 
State and Federal courts. 

The levee board sold the timberlands in question years 
ago, to secure funds for levee improvement work. Like 
other timberlands, this tract greatly appreciated in value 
as time passed. In 1909 the attorney general of Louis- 
iana filed suit to annul the sale, charging that it had 
been improperly made. The Louisiana Supreme Court 
held that the action could not be instituted by the com- 
monwealth, the lands having been transferred to the 
levee board for use or disposal. Later the legislature 
passed an act authorizing the governor to direct the 
attorney general to appear in the case and assist the 
levee board. The suit was reinstituted and eventually 
transferred to the Federal courts. A compromise was 
effected between the litigants, but the State counsel con- 
tended that the compromise was invalid because the suit 
involved charges of collusion or fraud. Federal Judge 
Boarman sustained the settlement and dismissed the at- 
torney general’s opposition. The latter appealed and 
the issue was finally carried to the court of last resort, 
where it was argued for the State by Assistant Attorney 
General Harry Gamble several ch ago. The ruling 
reported from Washington today, according to the local 
understanding, gives the litigation its quietus, 


KENTUCKIAN OBTAINS CARS FOR “LIVE STOCK” 


LOovISVILLE, Ky., June 5.—Henry Koehler, of the 
Henry Koehler & Co., lumber dealers of Louisville, got 
into print a few days ago when it became known that he 
had been making use of a unique trick in obtaining cars 
for making immediate lumber shipments. Mr. Koehler 
stumbled over the fact that live stock is given the prefer- 
ence over lumber in making shipments. He instantly 
conceived the plan of ordering a car placed for live stock 
at a point about twenty miles from Louisville. One of 
the company’s mules would be ridden down to this station 
and loaded on the car, which was consigned to the com- 
pany’s switch in Louisville. On arrival in Louisville the 
mule is unloaded, and a crew of lumber handlers begins 
firing lumber into the car the moment the mule is out. 
The latter is sent back after another car. 














MANUFACTURER CUTS SOME EXTRA FINE POPLAR 
MempPuis, TENN., June 4.—Discriminating poplar buy- 
ers are getting to pay more and more attention to the 
importance of Memphis as a producing section of quality 
yellow poplar. And not all of the poplar comes from up 
the river by any means, as some of the very best that 
grows in the United States comes from the country imme- 
diately surrounding this city. Take Nickey 








MISSISSIPPI YELLOW POPLAR LOGS RECEIVED BY MEMPHIS CONCERN 





is ae 312 7,449,489 319 8,423,254 
ees 188 4,547,432 240 6,499,401 
ST oe 30 640,783 13 15,630 
Nebraska ......... 865 8,654,752 265 7,431,313 
Missouri ae 19 447,052 1s 391,800 
Colorado ‘ 166 8,829,242 113 3,468,538 
Wyoming ... cee 79 ,089,687 114 2,997,012 

DUA ins ois 4449 0 116 2,926,621 82 2,275,576 
MEACMIMOR. 60605 0050 46 1,087,691 66 1,805,657 
SD mins Go sar Saka 4% 71 1,719,262 73 1,815,820 
SS 16 335,065 6 156,819 


Atlantic Coast States 205 5,808,997 .824 8,464,602 
Other Eastern States 154 8,093,707 64 1,618,176 


OS Saas 21 463,697 93 2,372,380 
CRUTOFMIA .. 0200s css!) Weeaes 59 1,845,258 
DPE Cinna cahkee. (ceo . ' ( eeeewew 9 321,30 
Okla. & New Mexico 3 89,490 ae! 9 Seeas 
PRIN ars Ki sees 1 23,369 eS eee . 
UT ee 4,715 114,662,183 4,616 121,462,834 
Cut for month—1916, 382 mills, 109,084,662; 
SMRUCHUNMIIIIN, «3 5 6a00s 5 4 cee eG ewes Co eke S 100,032,049 
Shipments more than cut............ccccceee 21,430,785 
Number of mills not operating..............0. 7 
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Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 

relation of prices to those prevailing 

the previous month and number of 
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volume of inquiries as compared with 

last month and number of mills re- 
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Bros. (Inc.), for example. The firm owns 
some very choice poplar timber in the vic- 
inity of Marinette, Miss., about 35 miles 
south of Memphis and is now engaged in 
getting out some splendid poplar. The ac- 
companying illustration shows part of a 
trainload of Mississippi yellow poplar logs 
recently received by the company. It is 
not a special trainload of logs loaded to 
be photographed, but merely illustrates 
the average size and quality obtained by 
the company. 

Most of the logs shown in the illustra- 
tion and, indeed, most of the logs cut by 
Nickey Bros., are either 14 or 16 feet long, 
because most of the logs of this character 
are used in making poplar piano rims, a 
business in which the firm specializes. In 
speaking of the size and quality of the pop- 
lar logs being brought in Manager Roy O. 
Martin said.the other day: ‘‘One ear con- 
tained twelve logs that averaged 800 feet a 
log, which is the largest car of logs we 
have received at our plant here. No doubt 
these logs will be interesting to some of the 
buyers of poplar lumber as well as the buyers of sawed 
and sliced poplar piano rims and help them to get over 
the idea that all of the poplar grows in West Virginia.’’ 
On the ends of the logs in the illustration the log scale 
can be seen and it does not take a very careful serutiny 
to discover that many of the logs contained over 800 feet. 
In fact, one of the logs in the foreground contained 1,544 
feet and there are some in the background that look as 
tho they are even larger. The excellent quality of the 
timber can be told by observing how sound and clean 
looking the cuts at the ends of the logs are. 

Nickey Bros. has at the yard in Memphis or decked in 
the woods in Mississippi waiting shipment over 200,000 
feet of just such logs as illustrated. It is from such logs 
that the company manufactures the piano rims that has 
given it the reputation of producing a product of the 
very highest quality. The business of the firm in this 
class of material has grown to such an extent that it now 
has a new dryer about half built to take care of the dry- 
ing and also an additional handling room 30 x 80 feet in 
which there will be installed a small rip saw, and a larger 
veneer clipper 17 feet long to clip veneer on the edges. 
There will also be installed a new end clipper for the 
veneer. In this room there will be places for four veneer 
inspectors to properly measure, grade and put up the 
product of the company, 
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WOOD PRESERVERS FACE A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Famine in Raw Materials Is Possible—Efforts to Locate 
Substitutes 


Mapison, WIs., June 5.—The wood preserving indus- 
try of the United States is confronted with a very serious 
shortage of preservatives and unless this can be remedied 
many of the timber treating plants will have either to 
greatly curtail their operations or close down, Efforts 
to meet the situation are being made by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory here and Clyde H. Teesdale, in charge of 
wood preservatives, has just returned from Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he conferred with leading manufacturers of 
preservatives. The shortage is due to the fact that the 
United States has imported one-half its supply of creo- 
sote oil from abroad and since Jan. 1 the foreign im- 
ports have been cut off because of the lack of ship 
tonnage. 


The only other wood preservative in common use is 
zine chloride, but, on account of the high price of spelter 
(zinc), it can not be used with economy at the present 
market price. This situation has led some of the large 
consumers of preservatives to turn to sodium fluoride as a 
possible substitute. Of course there have always been 
objections to the use of creosote for woods intended for 
internal use, and also to zine chloride. This Jed Mr. 
Teesdale to conclude some time ago that sodium fluoride 
is a better wood preservative than either of the others. 
Because of its inherent advantages over other preserva- 
tives, sodium fluoride has been studied at the laboratory 
for the last four years with the idea of substituting it 
for other preservatives. 


It will not be possible, however, immediately to turn 
to sodium fluoride as a substitute for other preserva- 
tives. This is due to the fact that the raw material at 
present available is limited. This handicap was encoun- 
tered by one of the large southwestern railways which 
tried to use sodium fluoride when it found it difficult to 
get all the creosote and zine chloride it needed. The 
difficulty, however, appears to be only a temporary one 
and is due to the fact that hitherto sodium fluoride has 
not been manufactured in large enough quantities so that 
its price now is low enough or facilities at hand for ex- 
pansion of the supply of raw materials, While the raw 


But Mr, Freer takes occasion to tell the shippers of 
the Cincinnati district that it will not be long now before 
the movement of materials and manufactured stuff for 
the Government will be on in great volume, and that 
everything possible will be necessary to keep down freight 
congestion and facilitate the disposition of cars. He 
says it will require not less than 30,000 cars alone to 
move the lumber required for the cantonments which the 
Government will erect in different parts of the country 
for the use of the army units, and that when that move- 
ment starts it need not be expected that there will be 
many cars available for the strictly commercial lumber 
requirements of this market. The same condition ap- 
plies to all other kinds of freight, hence he urges all 
shippers to the utmost diligence in expediting their 
shipments and in anticipating this tremendous demand 
on the crippled rolling stock of the railroads which will 
come from the Government. 





HIGH WATER HANDICAPS WESTERN PLANTS 


Closes Down Some Operations—Floods Renovate Piles 
but Curtail Production 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 4.—There has been some specu- 
lation by consumers of Inland Empire lumber as to why 
the production has not been speeded up more because of 
the great demand. A glance at the two accompanying 
illustrations taken at the plant of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., in the heart of this city, will explain this con- 
dition in part. Last year a great deal of snow fell and 
stayed in the woods, because the chinook winds did not 
come early in the spring as is usually the case. Cold 
weather held well up into May and then it turned warm 
with a rush, with the result that all of the rivers were in 
flood almost overnight. Fortunately the weather changed 
after a few days and the cool weather is still prevailing 
and so the damage was not excessive as it at first threat- 
ened to be. On the other hand the continuation of the 
cool weather is prolonging the stage of the high water 
and this is keeping the mill plants with yards inundated 
from operation. 

The accompanying illustrations of the McGoldrick 
plant show just how this is. President J. P. McGoldrick 
says: ‘‘In 1913, which was the highest water since ’94, 
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A FLOODED SECTION OF THE YARD OF THE McGOLDRICK LUMBER CO. 


material at present available is all contracted for there 
are other sources which might be drawn upon and which 
undoubtedly would put the industry on a better basis. 





BUILDING A HOUSE WITH CONCRETE BOARDS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 4.—Did you ever hear of a 
concrete board? You may in the future, if an experi- 
ment in building being carried on here is as successful 
as the designer claims that it will be. This designer 
looked with envy upon the neat bungalows and residences 
in this city sided with attractive wooden siding. Then 
it was decided to make concrete boards and a house is 
now being built of concrete ‘‘lumber.’’ Forms for the 
‘“boards’’ are made in groups of ten and the concrete is 
poured in them and left for several days, after which the 
boards are piled up and left to cure for a time just as 
wooden boards are left to dry. In this house concrete 
studs are used, but it was found impossible to do away 
with nails, so wooden strips 144-inches thick are cleated 
to the concrete studs and the concrete boards are then 
nailed to them. Of course nail holes have to be drilled 
in the concrete boards. Every possible part of the build- 
ing is to be of concrete, even the steps, including the 
risers and the supports. 


ADVISES SHIPPERS TO ANTICIPATE SHIPMENTS 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, June 4.—Traffic Manager G. M. 
Freer, of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, has is- 
sued a warning to shippers to anticipate, as far as pos- 
sible in advance, shipments of raw material into the city 
and manufactured product from the city. Mr. Freer also 
is president of the National Industrial Traffic League. 
He bases his warning on the unprecedented car shortage 
at this time and the prospects of further shortage. He 
says that the car shortage of 143,000 cars April 1 has 
not been materially diminished and may be expected to 
increase when the movement of supplies for the Govern- 
ment begins, 

He commends Cincinnati receivers and shippers for the 
promptness with which they have handled cars in the 
unloading of incoming raw material and the quick load- 
ing of ears apportioned for the movement of outgoing 
manufactured articles. This, he says, has greatly accel- 
erated the movement of freight and prevented the con- 
gestion that has been experienced elsewhere. 








STUDIES SHIP BUILDING WOODS’ ADAPTABILITY 


Forest Products Laboratory Official Visits Eastern 
Yards—Supplies Difficult to Obtain 


MADISON, WIS., June 6.—A. K. Armstrong, of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, has returned 
to Madison from a five weeks’ trip thru Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Georgia and Florida, where he 
visited the shipyards of these States. The visit was made 
primarily to determine the status of timber in the ship- 
building industry, the idea being to determine what 
woods were used in particular parts of ship construction, 
with especial reference as to whether substitute species 
of wood might be needed. Mr. Armstrong found a dull- 
ness in the shipbuilding industry of the New: England 
States compared with what it has been. He declares that 
at one time there was thirty-five yards in operation at 
Bath, Me., while now there are only three. He saw only 
fifteen ships in process of construction in Maine during 
his visit in that State. 

Mr. Armstrong found that there is a tendency in the 
New England States to use more and more Douglas fir 
because the cost of transportation of southern woods 
has gone up so tremendously during the war. It is cost- 
ing $20 a thousand to ship timber from Gulf ports to 
Maine by water and it is difficult to get rail shipments 
at all. Mr. Armstrong says that some firms that ordered 
from Gulf ports in August have not received their entire 
shipments yet. 

Mr. Armstrong found that there is a shortage of cer- 
tain species of timber used for special purposes; for in- 
stance, locust trunnels, knees, etc. This appears to be 
a minor matter but nevertheless it involves the question 
whether a substitute wood can be found or whether iron 
must be used. 


FOREST SERVICE BUILDS ALASKAN TRAIL 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 4.—T wo miles of the most diffi- 
cult part of a trail between Hadley and Kasaan on the 
Tongass national forest, Alaska, have just been com- 
pleted, according to a report received by District For- 
ester George H. Cecil, Portland, Ore. ~ 

When finished, this trail will be six miles long and will 
connect the settlements at Hadley and Kasaan. The cost 














our plant was closed for only eight days. In 1913, how- 
ever, we had a March and April thaw, but the high water 
came the last of May this year and we did not have a 
March or April thaw. The result is that we shall be 
closed for at least a month this year.’’ One illustration 
shows a section of the yard with a log train in the back- 
ground. The extraordinary height of the water is shown 
by the fact that it comes up well on the door of the 
yard wood office of the company, ordinarily high above 
the reach of the spring floods. Trash buggies, fire hose 
houses, lumber piles and everything else are receiving a 
good washing by the cold waters of the Spokane River. 
The entire surface of the water in the foreground is 
covered by trash, pieces of bark and a few boards that 
managed to get loose somehow. The firm and even man- 
ner in which the piles of lumber stand shows that there 
is no danger of their being carried away by the flood and 
will be there to supply the customers of the McGoldrick 
company later in the summer. 


The second picture shows a train of logs for the Me- 
Goldrick mill at the usual unloading dock on the river. 
A glance will show the observer that the water is almost 
up to the top of the floor of the flats and the manner 
in which it can be seen rushing out between the cars 
shows the speed at which the flood is moving. Inci- 
dentally the picture shows some of the fine logs that are 
being cut by the McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

Is it any wonder that under such conditions produc- 
tion is curtailed? 


OHIO AND TRIBUTARIES ON A RAMPAGE 


EvANSVILLE, IND., June 4.—The lower Ohio River and 
all of its tributaries have been rising the last week and 
much farm land has been overflowed. The river came to 
a stand here today at 35 feet and, barring additional 
rains, it was expected that the river would be well back 
in its banks by the last of this week. Green River, that 
empties into the Ohio River nine miles above this city, 
was also out of its banks and some of the sawmills and 
stave mills along that river were forced to close down 
because of the high water. Log men along the Green and 
Barren rivers did not suffer serious losses during the 
high water last week for the reason that they were looking 
for the rampage and prepared for it by protecting their 
rafts. Thousands of logs along those two rivers are 
awaiting shipment to the river mills in this city. 





THE RIVER IS ALL READY TO ASSIST IN UNLOADING THESE LOGS 


of construction is estimated at $1,000 a mile, which will 
be paid from the 10 percent road fund derived from 
national forest receipts. 

This trail will be a great convenience to the more than 
three hundred men employed in the three working mines 
and several prospects which it will tap. Ultimately it 
may extend six miles beyond Kasaan to the It mine. 

Forest Supervisor W. G. Weigle, of Ketchikan, is in 
charge of the trail work. 





DiD BIG DAILY BUSINESS WITH MEXICANS 


Houston, TEx., June 4.—How some of the retail lum- 
ber dealers of Mexico did a business of $100,000 daily 
was the interesting story brought to Houston by Arthur 
E. Derby, president of the Derby Lumber Co., of Mont- 
erey, upon his visit here last week. It happened during 
the last days of the Villa regime and lumber was selling 
at $1,600 a thousand—in Villa money. 

The Derby company did a big share of the business at 
that time and for those prices, and he remarked that it 
wasn’t anything unusual for a retail yard to do $100,- 
000 worth (Villa money) of business for a day. Then 
Mr. Derby explained that Villa currency was worth about 
2 cents on the dollar, Even at that, lumber commanded 
an enormous price and the lumbermen were apparently 
growing rich quick. 

After they were loaded up with all the lumber orders 
their files could hold and started in to cash their Villa 
warrants, the bandit leader lost control of affairs in the 
republic and now the lumbermen are trying to recoup 
their losses by selling the warrants to souvenir hunters. 





GETS BIG UNITED STATES RIFLE CONTRACT 


New York, June 4.—It was announced this week by 
the Remington Arms Co., at Ilion, N. Y., where is located 
the company’s factory, that an order for 1,000,000 
United States military rifles has come from the Govern- 
ment. The woodwork on these rifles will be of walnut. 
Estimating that about three and one-half feet of walnut 
will be used for each gun, a total of 3,500,000 feet of 
lumber will be required. The Remington plant’s capac- 
ity is 2,000 rifles daily and, according to the announce- 
ment, the factory will be run day and night, the men 
working in three shifts of eight hours each. 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD MEN TO BREAK RECORD 


According to Secretary F. F. Fish of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, the twentieth annual 
meeting of the organization, which will be held in Chicago 
next week, will without a doubt break all records both 
from a standpoint of attendance and interest. He cites as 
reasons the present activity of all hardwoods, at strong 
prices, making the manufacturers, wholesalers and deal- 
ers manifest greater interest than ever in market condi- 
tions, as when prosperity attends the trade lumbermen are 
more apt to attend the annual meeting of their associa- 
tion than when trade is indifferent or quiet. The pro- 
posed inspection rule changes, also, are attracting even 
more attention this year than last; and, besides these 
proposed changes, there are many other important matters 
relative to association work to be considered. 

‘‘From reports reaching this office, there will be an 
‘overflow’ meeting,’’ said Secretary Fish. ‘‘We never 
received before so many letters indicating that members 
would surely be here to attend the annual. Conditions 
are good, and never before was there any more justifiable 
reasons for members to come, rub elbows and get the 
viewpoint of the other fellow. There is every indication 
of a record convention for our association.’’ 

As continuously reported in earlier issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the ‘‘big day’’ of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association—its twentieth annual con- 
vention—will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
June 14 and 15. Handsomely engraved and embossed 
invitations for the coming event, signed by John M, 


Woods, president, and F. F. Fish, secretary, have been 
distributed. Assistant Secretary Fuller has supplemented 
these by issuing advance copies of the menu lists for the 
banquet to be given Thursday evening, June 14, and the 
beefsteak supper and smoker Friday evening, which 
follow. 


Banquet, Louis XVI Room, Thursday, June 14, 7 P. M. 
MENU 
Canapé of Crab Meat, Figaro 
Mixed Olives 


Celery tadishes 


sortsch, Polonaise 


Filet of Bass, Suchet 
Potatoes, Parisienne 
Kernel of Spring Lamb, Soubise 
French Peas, Paysanne 


Loganherry Sherbet 


Breast of Milk Fed Chicken, Princesse 
New Asparagus Tips au Beurre 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad 
Roquefort Dressing 
Biscuit Glacé Lumberman 
Petits Fours 
Demi Tasse 
Cigars and Cigarettes 
Orchestra—Quartet—Soloists 


Beefsteak Supper and Smoker, Louis XVI Room, Friday, 
June 15, 7 P. M. 


MENU 
Cherrystone Clam Cocktail 


Radishes—Olives 
Cream of Asparagus, Comtesse 
Mignon of Charolais Beef, Broiled au Madere 
saked Potatoes 
String Beans au Gratin 

Combination Salad 

Thousand Island Dressing 

Brie Cheese and Crackers 


Coffee 





Smokes a la Plenty 
* a a 


Music—Vaudeville—Some Surprises 





Admission to both the banquet and the smoker will be 
by tickets which will be given out at registration desk. 

An association letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
calls especial attention to the ‘‘row of asterisks in list of 
arrangements for Friday evening.’’ Doubtless this is 
in connection with the ‘‘some surprises’’ listed for the 
beefsteak supper and smoker and anticipations of sensa- 
tional developments in connection with it are rife. 





SHIP YARDS ON ALL 


AWARDS CONTRACTS FOR DOUGLAS FIR SHIPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—Formal orders were is- 
sued today by Maj. Gen, George W. Goethals, general 
manager of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, for the placing of orders for 
sixty Douglas fir ship schedules at an average price of 
$35 a thousand feet with the understanding that the 
corporation has the right to increase the order by forty 
schedules at the same price within thirty days. The 
order was issued following the receipt by General 
Goethals of a formal notice that the Douglas fir pro- 
ducers at a meeting held in Tacoma Monday agreed upon 
a flat price of $35 for ship materials. 

Secretary R. B, Allen of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association told fhe correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he is advised that there is little doubt 
but that the option of the forty additional Douglas fir 
Schedules will be exercised by General Goethals. This 
would mean the sale of 168,423,000 feet for the 100 
ships at a total cost of $5,894,805 for the lumber at the 
mills, the price of $35 being f. o. b. mill. This is the 
same price named by the Southern Pine Association on 
the basis of which General Goethals has given orders for 
100 yellow pine ship schedules. The west Coast lumber- 
men figure that the Government will save $1,000,000 on 
the Douglas fir ships because of the price agreed on 
by the association, as the market price for ship timbers 
is now $5 above the figure agreed upon and has a 
tendency to go higher. General Goethals has previously 
announced the awarding of contracts for the construc- 
tion of forty wooden ships on the Pacific coast and 
eighteen on the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 





MAINE SHIPBUILDERS READY FOR ACTION 

PORTLAND, ME., June 5.—Portland shipbuilders are 
now only awaiting the word from Washington before be- 
ginning the work of constructing sevéral 3,000-ton steam- 
ships. All the details are complete at this end and 
there is needed only the approval of General Goethals. 
The State committee, of which ex-Governor William T. 
Cobb, of Rockland, is chairman, had another sessioa in 
this city yesterday and went over the plans and specifica- 
tions with Lieut. William H. Hand, of New Bedford, 
Mass., who is to have supervision of all Government ship- 
building activity along the New England coast. No 
statement of what decisions were reached was given out, 
but it is said that nothing now is needed but the approval 
from Washington. 


GROUND BROKEN FOR NEW SHIPWAY 


GLOUCESTER, Pa., June 5.—Ground was broken last 
week for the first new shipway here of the New Jersey 
Shipbuilding Co., which has acquired 140 acres with a 
water frontage of nearly a mile, lying adjacent to the 
Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Co. These two concerns and 
the Pussy & Jones Co., at Wilmington, are controlled by 
the same interests and will be operated under the manage- 
ment of Cristoffer Hannevig, of New York. The New 
Jersey company is to have a new shipway ready every 
two months and will employ 5,000 men in rushing the 
construction of wooden vessels. 





GIVE UP SHIPBUILDING PLANS 


GuLFPorT, Miss., June 5.—Due to the Federal Shipping 
Board’s decision to award contracts for wooden ships 
on a lump sum instead of a percentage basis, several local 
concerns who intended entering this field have given up 
the idea altogether. G. B. Dantzler, of the L. N. Dantz- 
ler Lumber Co., says that his company will not erect a 
plant at Moss Point as had been reported and the Biloxi 
Ship Building & Box Manufacturing Co. has definitely 
decided to confine its shipbuilding activities to smaller 
vessels for its own use and repair work on the numerous 
schooners plying in the oyster trade in the Gulf, 

However, Mississippi is to have at least one concern 
building ships for the Government, as the Terry Ship- 
building Co. of New York has received contracts from 
the shipping board for the construction of twenty ‘‘com- 
posite type’’ motor schooners. No time is being lost by 





the Terry concern and its yard at Moss Point already is 
the scene of great activities. Ground is being cleared, 
sites located and material for the foundations and ways 
gathered together. 

On Saturday, June 2, the Gulfport Ship Building Uo. 
launched the 1,400-ton oil barge constructed by it for 
Madero & Sons, of Dutch West Indies. 


SHIPBUILDING PLANS HALTED 

Braumont, TEX., June 4.—Beaumont’s six big ship- 
building projects, which were practically assured, re- 
ceived a severe jolt several days ago when announcement 
came from Washington to the effect that the Government 
had changed its plans and would award contracts for 
wooden ships on the ‘‘lump sum basis,’’ instead of the 
‘*fee basis.’’ 

Charles N. Crowell, assistant to the Federal Shipping 
Board in charge of Government contracts let in Texas 
and Louisiana, imparted the news to local companies 
which had been assured of contracts from the Govern- 
ment for nineteen wooden ships of about 3,500-ton ca- 
pacity each to cost approximately $200,000 to the boat. 
Immediately upon receipt of the advice, the three com- 
panies ceased activities in preparing to establish ship- 
yards at Beaumont. 

It is practically certain that at least three shipbuilding 
projects will not mature at Beaumont until some definite 
action is taken by the shipping board. These companies 
are McBride & Law, of Beaumont, J. N. McCammon, of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., and the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. 

Two other local projects, however, are well under way. 
The Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., which two 
weeks ago acquired Island Park from the city, is now 
clearing and filling a portion of the tract and will estab- 
lish foundations, marine ways and shops as soon as the 
material is assembled. C. O. Yoakum, general manager 
of the company, has established offices at Beaumont and 
is pushing the work as rapidly as possible. 

This company has contracts to construct twenty schoon- 
ers for the Kirby Lumber Co. and work on four of them 
will begin by July 1. 

The Tarver Shipbuilding Corporation is also very ac- 
tive. Material has been assembled to construct a small 
700-ton schooner to cost $80,000 and the keel will be 
laid within ten days. This ship will be built for sale on 
the property of the old Beaumont Shipyard Co. which 
was taken over by the Tarver concern last month. 

Secretary R. HE. Hardwicke and Treasurer Adrian 
Moore, of the Tarver company, left Friday night for 
Washington to confer with the Iederal Shipping Board. 
The company will tender its yard to the Government and 
it is expected this concern will build two wooden ships 
for Uncle Sam, While in the East Mr. Hardwicke and 
Mr. Moore will visit the large shipbuilding plants at 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and other points pre- 
paratory to purchasing modern machinery and other 
equipment for the local plant. 








APPOINTS COMMISSION ON SHIPBUILDING 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 5.—The Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in session in St. John last week declared itself in 
favor of a vigorous shipbuilding policy and offered its 
services in any way possible to those wishing to estab- 
lish plants-at ports in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
to build wooden ships. The Government of Nova Scotia, 
which appropriated $2,000,000 to assist the industry, has 
appointed a strong commission to deal with the matter, 
and it is now in session in Halifax considering the best 
mode of procedure. It is pointed out that the railways 
can not deliver Douglas fir timber from British Columbia, 
and that there is no difficulty in getting sufficient south- 
ern pine, and attention is therefore likely to be centered 
on smaller vessels than those called for under the speci- 
fications of the Imperial Munitions Board, in order that 
the work of building may be expedited. At the present 
time large quantities of spars and other timber, as well 
as planking and knees and wooden ribs for vessels are 
being hauled over the New Brunswick section of the 
National Transcontinental Railway. There is likely to be 
a great revival of this industry. 


COASTS CENTERS OF ACTIVITY 


Shipbuilding is also attracting attention on the island 
of New Foundland, which already has great Jumbering 
and pulp and paper industries, The Newfoundland Trade 
Gazette says that Cristoffer Hannevig, of Christiania, 
Norway, whose headquarters are at New York, is pre- 
pared to invest $9,000,000 in Newfoundland, and favors 
Harbor Grace as the site, and wooden vessels as the be- 
ginning of the great industry. 


—~ 





INSPECTS SHIPYARD SITES AND FACILITIES 


NEw OrLEANS, La., June 5.—Warren Johnson, New Or- 
leans marine architect and engineer appointed to rep- 
resent the Federal Shipping Board in the Gulf coast dis- 
trict extending from New Orleans to Pensacola, expects 
to leave in a day or two. to inspect the site and shipyard 
facilities of the Terry Shipbuilding Corporation of New 
York, which has been awarded a contract to build twenty 
composite type steamers for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. During earlier trips, he has found a num- 
ber of acceptable shipyard sites. One factor in deter- 
mining the availability of these sites, it appears, is their 
adaptability to the manufacture later on of composite 
wood and steel vessels, and all-steel vessels as well as 
wooden vessels. The depths of Jaunching basins and 
channels and accessibility by rail for the assembly of ma- 
terials and machinery are being carefully looked into. 
Mr. Johnson reports: 

At Mobile Bay I found at least twelve acceptable sites 
where the channels will permit the floating of all-stee] ships. 
At Moss Point I will meet Semp Russ, representative of the 
Terry Shipbuilding Co., which will construct the first twenty 
vessels. If there are suitable shipyard facilities there, the 
work of assembling material at Moss Point will be undertaken 
at once. If not, it probably will be about three months be- 
fore the work of ship construction can begin. ‘There are 
other firms at Moss Point anxious to construct some of these 
ships, among them the Dantzler Lumber Co., and the Ameri- 
can Crosstie & Lumber Co. 

Inquiries have been received from other firms anxious to 
engage in ship construction, and it looks as tho there will be 
a substantial shipbuilding development in this district after 
an inspection reveals exactly what we can do. It is intended 
that the prices of work and the daily hours of labor shall be 
the same as those in vogue at the nearest United States navy 
yard. One of the purposes of the corporation in inspecting 
the sites and arranging for the work will be to see to it that 
shipbuilders do not enter into competition with each other to 
such an extent as to draw labor away from other shipyards. 


A telegram from Pensacola last week stated that a 
local company there had arranged to build twelve of the 
wooden ships on the shipping board’s program, and have 
received the contracts, plans and specifications, but later 
had been asked to hold the matter up until the wooden 
ship program was definitely determined upon. 

From another source it is reported that the Merrill- 
Stevens Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., has been authorized 
to build twelve of the wooden cargo ships complete. 
Other orders are reported pending, and now that Genera! 
Goethals has accepted the Southern Pine Association for 
100 complete schedules for such ships, definite announce- 
ments regarding the companies and yards to whom the 
construction is allotted will probably not be much longer 
delayed. 





TO TRAIN OFFICERS FOR SHIPPING FLEET 

WasuIneTon, D. C., June 6.—A practical start has 
already been made at training the officers who will be 
needed to man the ships which are being constructed 
under the supervision of the Federal Shipping Board, 
according to an announcement issued jointly by the 
board and by the Department of Commerce. 

The full details of the plan are too extended to give, 
but the purpose is to establish at least fifteen nautical 
schools along the Atlantic coast, the first of which has 
already been established near Boston under the charge 
of Dean Alfred E. Burton of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who is himself a practical navigator. 
These schools will take care merely of the Atlantic coast. 
Plans for the Pacific coast and the lake regions will wait 
on the establishment of the work along the eastern sca- 
board. 

It is desired to secure men who have had at least some 
nautical experience, altho men who are intelligent and 
who have had a good general education, it is stated, can 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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SOUTHERN OHIO A TYPICAL HARDWOOD BELT 


Central southern Ohio may well be regarded as a 
typical hardwood belt, producing as it does some of the 
finest lumber obtainable. The topography of the sec- 
tion, no less than peculiarities of soil and temperature, 
is responsible for this condition. The surface is suffi- 
ciently rolling to insure excellent drainage, yet not so 
hilly that logging is difficult. A southeasterly exposure 
invites the sunshine, while affording protection from 
devastating winds, and the course of the friendly Ohio 
River deflects the ruinous cyclonic storms. The alarm- 
ist who foresees in its free use the imminent and ulti- 
mate exhaustion of the supply of hardwood, would have 
his fears allayed by a careful canvass of the situation. 

The principal hardwoods native to this section are 
oak, walnut, hickory, hard maple, ash, sycamore, beech, 
with a negligible quantity of buckeye, wild cherry, 
honey and yellow locust, coffee nut, mulberry and chest- 
nut. 

Oak is by far the leading member of this interesting 
family, white oak being a strong favorite over red oak, 
these two being the only varieties seriously considered. 
Experts declare the grain of the quartered white oak is 
second to none, and large amounts of it are annually ex- 
ported for the finest of veneers. A good supply is yet 
available and prospects are bright for many years to 














A PILE OF GIANT WHITE OAK LOGS 


come, as it is being carefully and intelligently hus- 
banded. Railroads draw liberally upon the second 
growth white oak for piling. 

One of the accompanying illustrations show an ac- 
tual pile of white oak logs ready for the saw. Their 
output totaled more than fifty thousand feet of the fin- 
est grade of lumber on the market. The other illustra- 
tion gives an excellent idea of the immense size of per- 
feetly sound logs. This interesting specimen was cut 
to fourteen feet, and yielded more than fourteen hun- 
dred feet, the diameter of the smaller end measuring 
forty-four inches. 

Walnut has been a profitable and valuable wood, and 
formerly stood in large quantities. The present supply 
is very limited, and while the future will see a second 
harvest the grade will be inferior to that of earlier 
days, as much of it is growing in the open, and will 
lack the quality of forest grown timber. The little 
that remains, like the immense quantities that were cut, 
is of the finest possible grade. 

Hickory from this section finds a ready market, buy- 
ers admitting that nowhere do they find such strength 
and even texture. Altho the diameter is never unusual, 
it grows to great height and is in demand for wagon 
axles, felloes, spokes, sucker rods, and wherever 
strength and lightness are simultaneously required. 
The black and shell bark varieties are most popular. 

Hard maple has a bright outlook. It grows in large 
quantities, attain’ a large size, and the quality is Al. 
Large amounts of flitches are exported; it has the eall for 
fine flooring, and yet there is a large supply from which 
to draw. 

Ash, with its quantity and quality both satisfactory, 
has a good future. Being very superior for handles, it 
is shipped almost exclusively to the handle factories. 

The large extent of marshy ground aceounts for the 
quantities of sycamore and beech that are found. Tho 
attaining large size, it commands a very modest price, 
being used principally for erating and the cheaper 
grades of furniture, 

Altho the buckeye has given its name to the State, it 
has only a romantie past, an uncertain future and no 
present to boast of. Large quantities of the young tim- 
ber are standing, yet it is scarcely probable that it will 
ever become a factor in the timber history of the see- 
tion. 

There was a time when wild cherry stood in appar- 
ently unlimited quantities, and with walnut was uni- 


versally employed for finish work when beauty and 
service were desired. It has disappeared from the mar- 
ket here, the quantity securable being so small as not 
to justify listing. The quality was unusual, giving a 
grain and finish that delight the eye. The young 
cherry that will be in a future market will be inferior 
owing to the ‘‘gum spots’’ that are found on cherry 
growing in the open. 

There never was and probably never will be a large 
amount of honey locust, but what there is is of large 
size and excellent quality. Yellow locust is more abun- 
dant, of better grade and so satisfactory for posts, due 
to its resistance, that it is to be doubted that the inno- 
vation of cement posts will ever drive it entirely from 
the market. 

Joffee nut, mulberry and chestnut are found in quan- 
tities so small as to make them no great features, and 
with no future to anticipate. The grade is excellent, 
but the amount so insignificant that they stand in no 
danger of producing any extreme sensation, 

The timber future for this section is excellent, and 
with present war conditions prevailing and the national 
demand for hardwoods for Government purposes, south- 
ern Ohio may have the honor of playing an important 
part in the great struggle. Quantity is there, and it is 
quantity plus a quality that command admiration from 
lovers of fine timber everywhere. : 














A LOG 'THAT YIELDED 1,400 FEET OF LUMBER 





LUMBER COMMITTEE RUSHING GOVERNMENT PLANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—The lumber committee of 
the advisory commission, Council of National Defense, 
estimates that 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber may be used 
for purposes directly connected with the war in the next 
twelve months. 

With the number of cantonments reduced from thirty- 
two to sixteen, it is still estimated that 500,000,000 feet 
of lumber will be used to construct the necessary build- 
ings. The lumber committee now is given to understand 
that provision will be made at each camp for anywhere 
up to 40,000 men, instead of the 25,000 originally planned. 
This maye be due to the decision to call for 125,000 men 
to serve as a reserve for the first 500,000 men drafted 
for the new national army. 

Second in quantity of lumber required comes the 
wooden shipbuilding program, which the committee esti- 
mates will require about 400,000,000 feet of lumber. 

In a statement the committee says: 

The best estimate that can be made of the total amount 
of lumber required for purposes of national defense within 
the next twelve months is 2,000,000,000 feet. This sounds 
like a colossal figure, and it is a big figure, but should give 
no apprehension that it will disturb the markets or cause a 
shortage of lumber. Actually this will not exceed 5 percent 
of one year’s lumber production of this country, 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that no lumber user need 
fear that it will be impossible for him to get the kinds and 
sizes of lumber needed for his particular purpose. We have 
the forest resources, and without doubt the producing ca- 
pacity. If there is any difficulty at all it will be that of 
transportation, and we believe that transportation conditions 
now being adjusted will finally enable the carrying on of 
normal industrial operations with small variation of the 
ordjnary course of business. 

Here are some more lumber requirements seen by the 
committee: Structures for training camp purposes for 
the navy, 200,000,000 feet; aviation school cantonments, 
120,000,000 feet; erection of 200 buildings at army and 
navy training camps by the war work council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 6,400,000 feet; pack- 
ing boxes and erates for the army and navy at least 
200,000,000 feet; army wagons, 25,000,000 feet; gun- 
stocks, 10,000,000 feet; material for 3,500 aeroplanes, 
3,500,000 feet. 

Army cots, tent poles, automobiles, artillery, cooper- 
uge, furniture, docks and piers, trench lining, saddles, 
mine timbers, tools, railroad construction and the lum- 
ber necessary in building factories will go to largely 
swell the total. 


The special committee representing the Southern Pine 
Association here has issued this formal statement: 


_ The committee representing the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, acting for the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, an- 
nounced today that an order for 100 ships to be sawed by the 
southern mills has been placed by Gen. George W. Goethals, 
scneral manager of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
sency Fleet Corporation, at an average price of $35 a thou- 
sand feet at the mills. The Southern Pine Association has 
asked those mills which can do so to manufacture the timbers 
required for wooden ships and a large number of them have 
hound themselves to furnish complete schedules at the price 
named for delivery at such shipyards as may be designated 
by the Government. 
nee iw pas prophet Bm poopemien, ne 
“xte 0 units (8 8), comprising approximate 0,- 
900,000 feet of lumber. ‘ale a seein ¢ , 
General Goethals in accepting said: “The contracts for 
these ships have not yet been let, but in the regular course 
of business should be expected to be awarded within sixty 
days, and as soon as the contracts have been let notification 


as to the point where these ships will be built will be for- 
warded to your secretary so that your mills may begin on 
these timbers. 


“It is expected that orders for these sets will begin in 
the early part of June and probably will be entirely placed 
within sixty days,” 

At a meeting held in Tacoma yesterday the West 
Coast lumbermen definitely agreed on a price of $35 
per thousand feet for the construction of Douglas fir 
ships. General Goethals, the lumbermen understand, 
will make an order for sixty Douglas fir ships on the 
basis of $35 for the timbers and lumber and take an 
option on forty more ships at the same price. West 
Coast men here are confident that the 100 ships will be 
built for the emergency fleet on the Coast at this figure, 
in addition to those for which contracts already have 
been awarded. 

With 100 yellow pine and 100 Douglas fir ships 
ordered directly by General Goethals, the total will be 
upward of 250, with a probability that the number 
will be increased when it becomes apparent’ that the 
ships can be turned out at a satisfactory rate and come 
up to all expectations. 

So far as wooden ship construction goes, therefore, 
the situation here appears to have cleared nicely and 
it now remains for the actual construction work to 
begin. The 60-day rule announced in the case of the 
yellow pine ships doubtless will hold good for those to 
be built on the West Coast. 

There have been some modifications in the ship 
specifications which will make it a little easier at least 
for the yellow pine and oak people. An arrangement 
will be permitted under which mills that have no 
facilities for surfacing four sides of the longer timbers 
may ship them in the rough to shipyards that have 
facilities of their own for doing this work. This may 
apply also to Douglas fir. The longer oak timbers will 
be somewhat shortened with the consent of the ship 
architects, it being a very difficult matter, for example, 
to get out heavy oak timbers 40 feet in length. Where 
somewhat shorter timbers will do equally well this 
change will be permitted, 

One real trouble with the cantonment work is that 
senators and representatives continue to ‘‘butt in.’’ 
Army officers who are in charge of the work do not par- 
ticularly blame these gentlemen, sinve the pressure on 
them is terrific just as soon as their constituents learn 
definitely where a divisional camp or one of smaller 
dimensions is to be located. The cantonments for the 
new army will each cover 1,000 acres, which means a 
real city in itself. The job of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, therefore, is to build sixteen cities where none 
now stand. The task is a big enough one even with 
the number cut in half. 

A high-ranking quartermaster officer remarked to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative today that 
authority to do this work must be absolutely central- 
ized, and that quickly, if the camps are to be made 
ready for the men when they are called to the colors 
ninety days hence. The plan has been to call them 
out about Sept. 1, and nearly a week of June already 
has passed in one hesitation after another. 

Only President Wilson has authority to put his foot 





down flat and say to Congress and everybody else that 
they must keep hands off. With authority centered in 
one quartermaster officer and responsibility placed 
wholly on his shoulders, he could be depended upon to 
get results. This course was adopted in the case of the 
emergency fleet, the President giving General Goethals 
full and complete authority to go ahead with the work 
and making him responsible only to the White House. 

The cantonment job is not as large a task as the con- 
struction of the emergency fleet. It will not cost nearly 
as much, but it is an even more pressing and exacting 
job and the work must be begun promptly and finished 
within a very limited period of time. 

So President Wilson should lose no time in giving 
full and complete authority to Colonel Littell or any 
other officer or individual he sees fit and then take his 
hands off and let the man on the job do his work in 
his own way and get the desired results. In other 
words, an autocrat must be placed at the head of this 
work and given an absolutely free hand in the work. 

Such a man naturally would turn to the lumber com- 
mittee, composed of practical lumbermen used to han- 
dling large affairs and in close touch with the lumber 
organizations of ‘the country which in turn are in 
close daily contact with the trade and in position to 
place orders quickly with mills and dealers known to 
have on hand the stock required to meet the emergency 
demands of the Government. ; 

As a matter of fact, a definite decision still remains 
to be made as to how the lumber is to be bought. The 
lumbermen agree with army officers conversant with 
the situation and the size of the job that authority must 
be centralized and absolute. 

The lumber committee has taken steps to plug the ris- 
ing market so far as the Government is concerned at 
a point which will insure a fair return to lumbermen 
and at the same time save Uncle Sam from exorbitant 
prices and, most important of all, insure him the lumber 
when and where it is needed. 

Uncle Sam is going to want a large enough aggregate 
amount of lumber for one purpose or another to assure 
the trade generally a chance to profit by the work 
which is now going on or about to begin. If some mills, 
wholesalers and dealers do not get Government con- 
tracts, they will be in position to meet commercial de- 
mands while other concerns are filling the wants of the 
Government. With a maximum price fixed for canton- 
ment and other lumber, the market naturally will be 
steadied and that at a point where fair prices generally 
are assured. 


JUNE RISE IN RIVERS MOST RAPID 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 4.—Lumbermen of the lower 
Ohio River have been somewhat uneasy during the last 
few days in connection with the big June rise that is be- 
ing experienced all along the Ohio and smaller streams. 
The heavy rains, lasting thru nearly all of last week, 
caused a rapid rise in the waters thruout the entire Ohio 
Valley, and the rise at Louisville has been one of the 
most rapid experienced here in June in many years. 
However, it is not thought that the stage will reach any 
serious proportion. 
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BEAU MONT, 
Tex., June 5.— 
While recent 
years have wit- 
nessed wonderful 
development in 
many lines of in- 
dustry, a develop- 
ment in which the 
lumber trade has 
had an important 
part, perhaps no 
greater develop- 
ment or improve- 
ment has taken 
place in any line 
. than has occurred 

C. E. WALDEN, OF BEAUMONT; ‘Connection 

Vice President with the  hard- 

wood industry. 

Remarkable progress has been made in manufacturing 
and marketing hardwoods and new sources of supply 
have been developed that in former years had been 
overlooked entirely, not being deemed worthy of par- 
ticular investigation. Especially is this true of that 
wonderfully productive timber section in which the 
eastern part of Texas and western Louisiana are in- 
cluded and which until recently had been considered 
only as yellow pine producing territory. 

The growing demand for hardwood lumber has di- 
rected attention to this hitherto undeveloped mine of 
timber wealth and as a result of well directed exploita- 
tion Texas hardwoods rapidly are becoming known and 
are winning popularity among large buyers of hard- 
woods wherever introduced. 

This growing importance of the hardwood industry 
is being emphasized by the recognition given it by large 
producers who heretofore have devoted their attention 
exclusively to the manufacture and sale of softwoods 
but who now see the possibilities offered by the hard- 
wood industry and are not slow to take advantage of 
them. 

Notable among the progressive manufacturers of 
other woods who have recognized the possibilities of- 
fered by the hardwood trade is the Sabine Tram Co., of 
Beaumont, Tex., which long has been recognized as a 
leader in the yellow pine industry and is one of the 
strongest organizations in that industry. With a tract 
of 84,000 acres, covering an area ten by thirty miles, 
and containing 200,000,000 feet of virgin hardwood tim- 
ber that has yet to feel the stroke of un ax, this com- 
pany has entered the hardwood field on an extensive 
scale and its prestige and influence in the yellow pine 
industry appear destined to be equalled and perhaps 
surpassed by its hardwood operations. 

With its big double band sawmill at Deweyville, 
Tex., located on the bank of the Sabine River with log- 
ging facilities both by rail and water, the Sabine Tram 
Co. has occupied an enviable position, owning an almost 
unlimited supply of timber and equipped with an organ- 
ization in both the manufacturing and sales ends that is 
not surpassed by that of any other company engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber in the South. 

Recognizing the importance of the hardwood indus- 
try and realizing that the development of Texas hard- 
woods is but in its infancy and that it has a splendid 
future, the Sabine Tram Co. wisely decided to enter the 
hardwood industry on an extensive scale and with this 
end in view has divided the facilities of the big plant 
at Deweyville equally between the hardwoods and pine 
departments, one side being devoted to the manufac- 
ture of yellow pine and the other to the manufacture of 
hardwoods. 

This mill began cutting hardwoods on June 1 and is 
turning out each day 50,000 feet of red and white oak, 
ash, gum, cypress and magnolia and in order that its 





EXPLOITS SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Texas Company Manufacturing on a Large Scale—Has Big Tim- 
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products may reach the market in the best possible con- 
dition the company has installed the Kraetzer curing 
system for drying its gum, magnolia and a part of its 
output of oak. At its Deweyville plant the Sabine Tram 
Co. is cutting railroad ties and structural timbers of 
oak, these timbers being manufactured up to forty-nine 
feet in length, and also is turning out a high grade oak 
flooring. The timber from which this material is being 
produced is of exceptionally heavy growth and an un- 
usually fine quality, this oak comparing favorably with 
the best northern oak. 

Realizing that there is a wide difference in the manu- 
facture and marketing of yellow pine and hardwood 
and that familiarity with hardwood methods could be 
obtained only after long years of actual experience in 
that trade, the Sabine Tram Co. wisely determined to 
place in charge of its hardwood department a man 
whose training and experience had been in hardwoods 
and the exclusive management of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the company has been placed in the hands of 
A. O. Davis, who has had sixteen years’ experience as 
a manufacturer and distributer of hardwoods and who 
is thoroly familiar with the hardwood markets and the 
material that they require. 

With an aggressive personality and a pleasing ad- 
dress and with an unbounded enthusiasm for and an 
earnest belief in the products that he handles, Mr. 
Davis is the type of man who makes friends and holds 
them and already he has acquired for the Sabine Tram 
Co. a large clientele and altho the hardwood mill has 





J. BLEWETT SMYTH, OF BEAUMONT, TEX.; 
President Sabine Tram Co, 


been in actual operation only a few days, the company 
now has orders on its books sufficient to absorb the 
product of the mill for some time. In fact when it be- 
came known that the Sabine Tram Co. had opened up a 
hardwood department and issued a stock list orders be- 
gan coming in at a rapid rate and when the mill began 
cutting hardwoods on June 1 the hardwood department 
of the company had on its books orders for more than 
2,000,000 feet. 

As previously stated, Mr. Davis had had sixteen 
years’ experience in the hardwood field. For nine years 
he was located in Chicago, then following the admoni- 
tion heralded by lumbermen to go South he migrated 
to Evansville, Ind. After three years in Evansville 
Mr. Davis moved deeper into the timber producing ter- 
ritory, landing at Lake Village in Arkansas, where he 











THE SABINE TRAM CO.'S BIG MILL AT DEWEYVILLE, TEX. 


remained for 
three years. Thru | 
these successive 
experiences in | 
different sections | 
the personality | 
and the progres- 
sive methods of 
Mr. Davis had 
made themselves 
felt in the hard- 
wood _ industry 
and when the 
Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co, entered 
the hardwood 
field and began 
looking around 
for the most com- 
petent man to 
take charge of that department it selected Mr. Davis as 
the man best qualified for this work. He rapidly built up 
a splendid hardwood trade for that company and re- 
mained with it until the Sabine Tram Co., having been 
bitten by the hardwood bug, President J. Blewett 
Smyth and his associates went quietly to work to se- 
cure the man they thought best fitted by knowledge and 
experience to handle their hardwood department. As a 
result of their investigation Mr. Davis was offered an 
advantageous contract and formed a connection with 
the Sabine Tram Co., beginning his duties April 1 of 
this year. He is in absolute charge of the hardwood 
department and in the interim between his employ- 
ment on April 1 and the beginning of operation at the 
Deweyville plant on June 1 he has devoted his time to 
the development of a market for the products of the 
company’s hardwood mill with most satisfactory re- 
sults as above noted. 

Splendidly equipped as it is with ample facilities and 
yard space for manufacturing and handling hardwoods 
as well as yellow pine, the plant of the Sabine Tram 
Co. at Deweyville, Tex., rapidly will take rank with the 
leading mills in the hardwood industry and its hard- 
wood output will be manufactured to meet the demands 
of the most exacting buyers of this material. 

The Sabine Tram Co. is one of the old established 
concerns in the yellow pine trade, having been organ- 
ized and incorporated in 1889 and quickly taking its 
place in the front ranks of manufacturers of yellow 
pine. To produce its annual output of 100,000,000 feet, 
the plant has been kept in operation almost continu- 
ously thruout the twenty-eight years of the company’s 
existence, changes and improvements being made from 
time to time to keep pace with the development in 
manufacturing methods, 

At the head of the Sabine Tram Co. organization is 
J. Blewett Smyth, son of the founder of the company, 
Capt. George W. Smyth, who was recognized as a power 
in the yellow pine field and a man without a superior 
in practical knowledge of the lumber industry. Much 
of his knowledge of and enthusiasm for the lumber 
business was passed on to his son and tho of a modest, 
retiring disposition that does not seek at any time the 
limelight, J. Blewett Smyth today is recognized as one 
of the lumber industry’s successful men and a leader in 
its development along many lines. To him largely is 
due the fact that Deweyville long has been recognized 
as a model sawmill town and a community of contented 
and prosperous citizens. Mr. Smyth was among the 
first to recognize the importance of assisting employees 
to meet the conditions imposed by the constantly in- 
creasing cost of living and several months ago promul- 
gated a notice to the effect that every employee of the 
Sabine Tram Co. at Deweyville who would cultivate a 
garden plot would be given his house rent free. As a 
result of this offer, Deweyville well may be termed the 





A. O. DAVIS, OF BEAUMONT ; 
Hardwood Manager 
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garden spot of eastern Texas, for at practically every 
one of the two hundred or more houses owned by the 
company and occupied by its employees a flourishing 
garden is growing and all trash and unsightly weeds 
have been disposed of. 

Ably seconding President J. Blewett Smyth is the 
vice president and general manager, Charles EK. Walden, 
who is one of the best known and most popular men in 
the southern yellow pine field. Mr. Walden long has 
been active in association work, and as a director and 
vice president of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas has exerted a powerful influence in building up 
that organization until now it is conceded to be a leader 


in retail lumber association work. Mr. Walden also 
has been prominent in Southern Pine Association activi- 
ties and has taken a deep interest in the work of the re- 
cently organized cutover land development association 
that has for its object the development of cutover tim- 
ber land in the South. Mr. Walden is an earnest student 
of business and financial conditions and under his gen- 
eral management the Sabine Tram Co. is kept in the 
forefront of the lumber industry and at all times well 
fortified to meet any unexpected conditions that may 
arise. 

Among the allied organizations of the Sabine Tram 
Co. are the George W. Smyth Lumber Co., which conducts 


at Beaumont one of the largest retail lumber yards in 
the South, and the Sabine Tram Lumber Co., a whole- 
sale distributer handling the product of the Sabine 
Tram Co. and that of other mills in the yellow pine 
producing district. 

Associated with President J. B. Smyth and Vice 
President C. E. Walden is a corps of competent and ex- 
perienced lumbermen in all departments and covering 
every field of endeavor connected with the business and 
beyond peradventure in the conduct of the new hard- 
wood department under the direction of Manager A, O. 
Davis the brilliant and successful history of the com- 
pany will be maintained. 





SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN BOOST FOOD PRODUCTION 


Lumbermen thruout the country have responded 
nobly to the call of President Wilson to increase the 
food production of the nation. Not only are cut-over 
lands being given rent free to farmers, but many 
firms are giving employees time in which to put in 
garden plots. The employees in turn are taking full 
advantage of the opportunities offered them. In the 
May bulletin of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 
ance, of Kansas City, Mo., considerable space is de- 
voted to telling what some of the subscribers to the 
alliance are doing in the way of increasing food pro- 
duction in the South. President N. P. Bigelow, of the 
Fourche River Lumber Co., Bigelow, Ark., had Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address on agricultural preparedness 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed to the com- 
pany ’s employees and citizens of the town. The com- 
pany also withdrew from the market its town lots and 
parcels of land and offered them free to all who would 
raise a garden. Over 500 responded to this offer. 

The Eagle Lumber Co., Hagle Mills, Ark., purchased 
a 75-horse power caterpillar tractor and is rushing the 
work of ‘clearing and planting a 40-acre community 
garden, for all its employees’ benefit. 

The Crossett Lumber Co., of Crossett, Ark., shows a 
slightly different manner of stimulating the planting 
of gardens. The company offers free plots of land 
to school children who will utilize them and the su- 
perintendent of schools has agreed to teach them to 
can and preserve the vegetables and fruits raised. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., is 
boosting the planting of more corn and soy beans in- 
stead of cotton this year, and is daing all that it can 
to get the employees to take an interest in this move- 
ment. The company itself will plant 2,200 acres of 
its own cut-over land to corn this year in place of 
cotton. 

Another company that is boosting the planting of 


corn in preference to cotton is the Bellgrade Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn. President John W. McClure 
has guaranteed tenant-farmers $1 a bushel for all corn 
raised with full liberty to take advantage of any 
higher price. 

The Arkansas Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark., is 
seeing to it that mules no longer fit for logging opera- 
tions earn their board and keep. These animals are 
being utilized in plowing all available land about the 
plant of the company. Food crops are being planted 
and the harvested crops will be distributed among the 
steady employees of the company at as nearly absolute 
cost as it is possible to ascertain. 

Besides building sweet potato dry kilns and other- 
wise boosting food production, the Industrial Lumber 
Co., of Elizabeth and Oakdale, La., plans to close down 
the plants for one day each week so that the em- 
ployees may put in this time growing and attending 
to the food crops. The company will supply all needed 
land free and where it is desired seed will be supplied 
on the same basis and a reasonable profit to the grower 
on all surplus stock is assured. 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., of Moss Point, Miss., 
offers rent free cut-over land for a term of three years 
or for five years, if the prospective farmer wishes to 
clear the land. At the end of the rent free time the 
farmer may purchase the land at the price mutually 
agreed upon when the land was first taken over. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., is 
killing two birds with one stone. The company in co- 
operation with the school teachers is training the chil- 
dren in gardening along business lines. The school 
children engaged in gardening make daily reports in 
the regular class room and keep accurate accounts of 
expenses and receipts on special loose leaf forms sup- 
plied them. Thus the children are taught gardening 
and bookkeeping at the same time. 


The Finkbine Lumber Co., with sawmills at Wiggins 
and D’Lo, Miss., is not only supplying all employees 
with sufficient land for a garden, but also has laid 
aside and is cultivating six large community gardens. 
These six gardens are being run entirely by the com- 
pany at its own expense and all the vegetables from 
them are gathered, delivered to its stores and the 
employees receive them free of any cost. 

The John L. Roper Lumber Co., of Roper, N. C., has 
had the ballground and land adjoining the yard plowed 
up and planted in foodstuff. 

The Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont, Tex., is furnish- 
ing homes, rent free, to its employees on condition 
that waste ground be utilized for the growing of gar- 
dens and the eultivation of small farms as long as 
the war lasts. 

The Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., of Trinity, Tex., 
is another firm that is working with the school chil- 
dren in order to instill a knowledge of gardening and 
at the same time help the nation. The company has 
donated fifteen acres to the school children of the town 
to raise sweet potatoes, the proceeds from the crop of 
which shall be used for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
The company is also boosting the raising of food crops 
thruout its territory and now has 3,000 head of cattle 
grazing on 50,000 acres of its fenced in eut-over timber- 
land. 

The Nona Mills Co., of Beaumont, Tex., has been ex- 
ceedingly liberal in dealing with its employees. At 
the Leesville, La., plant nine hours now constitute 
the working day, but only eight hours will be devoted 
to actual work in the mill. One hour is to be spent in 
gardening and all employees will receive ten hours’ 
pay. 

These are typical examples of how the southern lum- 
bermen are boosting the production of food crops and 
assisting the nation in every way possible. 





DOUGLAS FIR MEN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 5.—Douglas fir manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon at a general meeting in Ta- 
coma yesterday, under the auspices of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, President A. L. Paine in the 
chair, reaffirmed previous quotations to the Government 
for buildings at American Lake, near Tacoma, where over 
60,000 troops will be quartered. It is estimated over 
30,000,000 feet of lumber will be required for this can- 
tonment. 

Over 100 millmen were at tha meeting which was ad- 
dressed by George 8. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Co., and J. T. Gregory, president of the Fir 
Tree Lumber Co., both of Tacoma, and members of the 
lumbermen’s advisory committee appointed by President 
Wilson and who only the day previous returned from sev- 
eral weeks spent in Washington assisting in working out 
a program for Government lumber purchases, After dis- 
cussion and upon recommendation of Mr. Long, it was 
decided to reduce quotations for Douglas fir for shipbuild- 
ing specifications from $37.50 to $35 to correspond with 
the price made for yellow pine, altho fir specifications 
call for larger and more difficult material to be furnished. 
At the meeting individual mill concerns pledged them- 
selves to furnish a total of seventy-seven ship units dur- 
ing the next twelve months altho the Government’s re 
quirement at present calls for only sixty with options on 
forty more. The pledges that were made and the num- 
ber of ship units to be furnished are as follows: 

Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bordeaux, Wash., ten; St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., eight; Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash., twelve; Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., four; Puget Mill Co., Port 
Gamble, nine; Portland Lumber Co., Portland, six; Hverett, 
Wash., mills, six with option on four more; Clark ’& Wilson 
Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore., eight ; Schwager & Nettleton Mills, 
Seattle, four; Willapa Harbor mills, ten. 

In addition Grays Harbor mills stated they could fur- 
nish a number of units, but were already pledged to 
private shipbuilding concerns accepting Government con- 
tracts. Other mill concerns not in shape to accept com- 
plete ship units pledged themselves to furnish such mate- 
rial as they could get out. 

A permanent committee was appointed to work with 
Messrs. Long and Gregory in handling and placing all 
orders for cantonments and shipbuilding consisting of 
A. L. Paine, Hoquiam; 8. C. Mumby, Bordeaux; E. G. 
Griggs, Tacoma; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; Clyde Walton, 
Everett; R. H. Burnside, Raymond; R. 8. Shaw, Astoria, 
Ore.; F. H, Ransom, Portland; R. L. Donald, Portland; 
E. G. Ames, Seattle; A. A. Baxter, San Francisco, and 
Philip Buehner, North Bend, Ore., all millmen, and Alex 
Polson, Hoquiam; Mark E. Reed, Olympia, and H. Kirk, 
Portland, loggers. Government orders will be placed by 
this committee among all Douglas fir mills, whether or 
not association members, and an assessment will imme- 
diately be levied to cover expenses of office and clerical 
help necessary, 

The action was taken at the request of R. H. Downman, 
chairman of the lumbermen’s committee. Secretary 





ACCEPT GOVERNMENT PRICE OFFER 


Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, wired 
from Washington that he had received written request 
from the Government to call a meeting and make prices 
on material for sixty ships, with options for forty mora 
and stated that he could close for these if a price of 
$35 was made. 

The action of the meeting now places Douglas fir lum- 
bermen in line, with former prices for cantonment mate- 
rial reaffirmed and new and lower shipbuilding prices 
made. In addressing the meeting Mr. Long told of the 
vast amount of work in the Government departments at 
Washington, which is gradually being systematized and 
that the lumbermen’s committee has been a great aid in 
working out plans, specifications and general program. 

A committee with Walter B. Nettleton, Seattle, chair- 
man, was appointed at the meeting to retire and endeavor 
to apportion the $35 price to different items in ship- 
building specifications so that the mills that furnish 
only parts of ship units would receive pro-rata remunera- 
tion; but the committee was unable in the short time at 
hand to reach satisfactory conclusions and was continued. 

Several loggers, including T. Jerome, Seattle; Mark 
Draham, Seattle, and A. 8. Kerry, Kerry, Ore., told of 
the log situation, explaining it would he difficult to get 
out long material owing to the scarcity of labor and the 
Fourth of July shutdown, which will this year require 
several weeks to get men back to the camps. A. S, Kerry 
stated that Columbia River logs recently advanced to 
$12, $14 and $16. He suggested codperation between 
Columbia River and Puget Sound loggers in working out 
the Government’s needs. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., North Bend, Ore., wired, sug- 
gesting modifications of specifications to simplify the fur- 
nishing of material. E. G. Ames, of Seattle, pointed out 
that at present market prices fir shipbuilding specifica- 
tions averaged $41.49, which means mills have agreed to 
furnish material for the next twelve months at practically 
$6.50 below the present values, with prospects of labor 
shortage and higher wages and otherwise increased costs, 
particularly of logs. However, disposition was strong 
that millmen should show their patriotism by supplying 
material needed by the Government for the cantonment 
and shipbuilding program even if at a loss. The perma- 
nent committee will proceed at once to organize, establish 
offices and apportion the orders as the Government may 
require the material. 


«GOVERNMENT ASKS LOWER PRICES ON 
DOUGLAS FIR 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 4.—Each day seems to bring 
forth some new side of the Government purchase of lum- 
ber to view, keeping the industry on the north Coast in 
doubt as to the final outcome. Week before last an- 
nouncement came from Washington that the Government 
had placed contracts for wooden ships with all of the go- 
ing shipbuilding concerns on the Coast, and it was under- 
stood, of course, that as the contracts were let to the 
shipbuilders at a lump price the latter would buy their 


lumber direct from the mills. However, last week, Secre- 
tary Robert B. Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, who is still in Washington, wired Assistant 
Secretary R. D. Brown at the Seattle office that the 
Government wished the Douglas fir manufacturers to 
agree to furnish the material for the boats to be built 
on the Pacific coast at $35 a thousand, a reduction of 
$2.50 a thousand from the price submitted about six 
weeks ago by the fir millmen, and asked that a meeting 
of the millmen be held as soon as possible to consider 
the matter and pledge themselves to do this. Secretary 
Allen advised that he had a -written request from the 
advisory council asking that such a meeting be held. 

Accordingly Assistant Secretary Brown took the mat- 
ter up by telephone with as many of the large mills as 
possible and obtained their assurance that they would 
throw their mills into the plan to furnish $35 shipbuild- 
ing material to the Government, and Secretary Allen, at 
Washington, was advised accordingly. In order to con 
firm this pledge, a general meeting of mill owners will 
be held today at Tacoma, Wash., where it is expected the 
manufacturers will patriotically offer their timber, plants 
and facilities to the Government, altho making a mate 
rial sacrifice, because the lumber market at the present 
time is from $5 to $10 higher on ship material than tlre 
price offered by the Government. 

Douglas fir manufacturers make the $35 order for ship- 
building material with the understanding that the’ Gov- 
ernment is to be the benefactor, and that it is to secure 
wooden ships built at a correspondingly lower price. 
They feel it is no more than right, that, having paid taxes 
on timber, mills, plants ete. for years, they should not at 
this time be forced to sell their lumber to shipbuilders in 
order that the latter may make exorbitant profits on 
building ships, but if the Government is to be benefited 
and receive a correspondingly lower price for the ships 
that are to be built, they are willing to furnish the lum- 
ber at the price named. About six weeks ago the fir 
manufacturers named a price of $40 which was felt by 
the advisory committee at Washington to be too high 
and it was reduced to $37.50, but has now been brought 
down to $35, making the same price as the yeilow pine 
people have on their shipbuilding material, altho the fir 
specifications call for much larger and longer sizes. 

The largest yellow pine requirement is 14 x 14—40 
feet whereas the keels in the fir ships are to be 20 x 20— 
70 feet, and in making the price the same the fir people 
are showing their patriotism and willingly make the sac- 
rifice at a time when all other commodities have greatly 
advanced in value. 

In addition to the shipbuilding material it is of course 
expected that the Government will want a large amount 
of building lumber for army and navy purposes, particu- 
larly for the building of barracks. At American Lake, 
near Tacoma, Wash., it is understood 60,000 troops will 
be stationed, which means the use of a vast amount of 
lumber to take care of them, there being no quarters 
there at all now. The furnishing of this lumber will also 
be considered at today’s meeting in Tacoma, 
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WORK OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Makes Tests for Various Woods’ Possibilities—Investi- 
gates Wood Block Paving 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—In a report on the activi- 
ties of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, are told the 
results of attempts to cook the following woods by 
the sulphite process: Longleaf pine, western larch, and 
western yellow pine. Five cooks were made on longleaf 
pine under varying conditions of pressure and strength 
of liquor, but in each case the chips came out of the 
digester only partly cooked and very dark. Western larch 
produced a pulp that was short and dark, and the screen- 
ings were rather high. Western yellow pine gave a fairly 
light colored pulp but certain parts of the chips remained 
uncooked, causing the screenings to be high. 

Eight semicommercial cooks were made by the sulphate 
process, including one on western yellow pine, two on 
white fir, one on red fir, three on shortleaf pine, and one 
on sugar pine. The last four species, which had not pre- 
viously been cooked by the laboratory on a semicommer- 
cial scale, were shown to be suitable for reduction by the 
sulphate process—yielding pulps of excellent strength. 

On account of trouble with leaking of the digester, fur- 
ther cooking has been postponed until the erection of the 
new digester is completed. 

Several thousand feet of green basswood, both 1- and 
2-inch stock, were dried. The thick material, which varied 
from 2 to 3 inches, was dried from about 90 percent to 
an average of 4 percent in thirteen days, and the 1-inch 
boards from 90 percent to between 3 and 8 percent in nine 
days. The results were satisfactory. 

A drying run was started on a log of green applewood 
cut into l-inch boards for use in making tool and saw 
handles, sent in by a company in Pennsylvania. The 
company stated that about 60 percent of its applewood 
was being lost as the result of checking. 

Except for the color of the sapwood, which was found 
objectionable, the experiments in the kiln drying of the 
southern pines were a complete success, the wet sapwood 
being dried from 100 pereent to 10 percent in twenty-four 
hours by the new high-velocity superheated-steam method 
with scarcely any injury. The consumption of steam was 
a little over twice the amount of water evaporated, which 
is a very reasonable amount. Discoloration of the sap- 
wood, however, appears at present to exclude the process 
for use with yellow pine, Marked improvement over pres 
ent mill practice followed, however, the introduction of 
edge stacking, with a suitable shrinkage take-up frame. 

Additional experiments on the prevention of sap stain 
in lumber were started, in codperation with a lumber com- 
pany in Mississippi. The lumber was dipped in solutions 
of the following chemicals in order to determine their 
effect in preventing sap stain: Sodium fluoride; sodium 
bifluoride; mixture of sodium fluoride and sodium biear- 
bonate; magnesium silicofluoride; calcium silicofluoride ; 
ammonium fluoride; mykantin. 

A preliminary experiment was made to show the effect 
of steaming upon bleeding of creosote. The wood came 
from the cylinder quite clean and dry, and did not bleed 
during two weeks standing in the laboratory. This indi- 
cates that the final steam bath may be valuable in the 
treatment of such material as silo staves, cross-arms, ele- 
vated railway ties, pipe staves ete., where bleeding of the 
oil is objectionable. 

A trip was made to fifteen cities in Texas with the 
object of studying failures and partial failures of wood 
block pavement. It was found that the failures oceurred 
in those pavements which were constructed on sand cush- 
ion and with sand fillers, whereas those constructed on 
mortar cushion with bituminous fillers were giving no 
trouble. Failures were practically all due to the develop- 
ment of expansion trouble. 

Temperature tests on seventy-two different species of 
wood-destroying fungi were continued at 24 and 40 de- 
grees Centigrade. The lower temperature has proved to 
be the optimum temperature for twenty-two species, 
while at the higher temperature fifty-four of the forms 
have shown no growth in three weeks, 

Data on the effect of resin on durability were worked 
up for 105 samples of longleaf pine. The results, when 
considered as averages for four durability classes, indi- 
cate that increasing amounts of resin tend to be directly 
correlated with increased durability. Individual blocks 
do not necessarily bear out this relation, showing that 
there-are other factors involved. 

Two forms of Penicillium have been isolated from dis- 
colored ground wood pulp sent in for examination by a 
paper company in New York. Inoculation with this fun- 
gus on normal wood pulp was made to determine which 
form is responsible for the discoloration. A cultural 
study of the forms is under way for the same purpose. 

In the refining of crude hardwood distillates, the tar 
is distilled with steam to recover the acetic acid and alco- 
hol, and during the distillation some light-gravity, low- 
boiling oils are also distilled over. These are commonly 
called ‘‘wood oils.’’ It has been known for some time 
that these oils possessed very valuable solvent properties, 
but the very disagreeable odor and the permanent yellow 
color were very disadvantageous. It has been found that, 
by hydrogenation, the color can be very much improved 
and the odor changed to a distinctly agreeable ketone 
odor, and that this can be done without any marked 
change in the other physical or chemical properties. 

The following articles have been published recently: 

“Forced Circulation in Cooking Sulphite Pulp,” published 
in Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News, March 3. 

‘Transmission of Air Pressure in Timber and Its Bearing 


on Plant Operation,” published in Wood Preserving, Janu- 
ary-March. 

“Use of Fluorides in Wood Preservation,” published in 
Wood Preserving, January-March. 

“Service Tests of Fence Posts,” published in Railway 
Maintenance Engineer, March. 

“Work of the Forest Products Laboratory for 1916,” pub- 
lished in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, March 10 

“Measuring Conditions in Seasoned Lumber,” published in 
Lumber Trade Journal, March 15; Hardwood Record, March 
10; Southern Lumberman, March 10; AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, March 10, 


SPECIALIZES IN HIGH GRADE SHINGLES 


How Quality of a West Coast Product Is Safeguarded— 
Personnel of the Manufacturers 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 4.—The magnitude of the red 
cedar shingle industry of Washington has resulted in late 
years in the development of several large concerns en- 
gaged in the handling and marketing of these shingles 
to all parts of the country, and among these is-the L. D. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., which has made 
a signal success of its ‘‘Beaver Brand’’ red cedar 
shingles. Everett, Wash., the home of the L. D. Carpen- 
ter Lumber Co., has the signal honor of being the largest 
shingle manufacturing point in this country, and it is 
natural therefore that the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
altho marketing lumber, should specialize in shingles and 
in premium brands. L. D. Carpenter, president of the 
company, is a firm believer in giving the trade a high 
class product, and with this object in view he has grad- 
ually improved upon his premium brand until it has 
become a synonym for the best in red cedar shingle manu- 
facture. Mr. Carpenter has often been termed the 
‘‘ceranky inspector’’ for he is particular about the grade 
and quality of the product he sells. 

The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. is one of the few con- 
cerns on the Coast that offer the buying trade of the East 
24-inch shingles, and in the marketing of these a growing 
trade has developed, extending from Montana to the At- 
lantic coast, whereas a few years ago 24-inch shingles were 
used in but few sections. Home builders and architects 
are recognizing their practical as well as artistic value in 
the place of siding for homes, churches, stables, garages 
etc., and these shingles are becoming more and more used 
for such purposes, as well as for roof covering. 

As is well known, Washington red cedar trees grow to 
large size, making it possible to secure fine, old growth 
timber, from which is made a superior quality of shingle. 
The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. puts out the ‘‘ Beaver 
Brand’’ shingles in 16-, 18- and 24-inch. The 5/2 18- 
inch are the Kurekas, the 5/244, 18-inch, are the Perfee- 
tion, the 8/16, 24-inch, are the Royals and the 9/16, 24- 
inch, are the Imperials. 

Mr. Carpenter has had an all-round lumber and shingle 
experience. A native of Illinois, 35 years old, he went 





L. D. CARPENTER, EVERETT, WASH. ; 
President L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


west after leaving high school, and his first work in con- 
nection with the lumber industry was in scaling logs in the 
woods near Index, Wash., for Henry Hewitt, of Tacoma. 
This was over fifteen years ago, and after spending two 
years in the logging camps he went into the office of the 
Everett Improvement Co. and acquired during the next 
two years a knowledge of office work and accounting, 
after which, in order to become familiar with all phases 
of the lumber and shingle industry, he found employment 
as a common laborer in an Everett sawmill, and for sev- 
eral years thereafter worked in nearly every sawmill on 
the Sound and in practically every department. He then 
put in a year and a half as shipping clerk with the Sum- 
ner Iron Works, at Everett, manufacturer of sawmill 
and shingle mill machinery. Following this valuable ex- 
perience he spent two years with the Canyon Lumber Co. 
at Everett, one of the largest lumber concerns there, part 
of the time being in charge of the local sales. The fol- 
lowing two years he was on the road as buyer for the 
Seattle office of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, during which time he acquired a general 
knowledge of the lumber and shingle mills of the West, 
their facilities and their good and bad points, and then, 
in 1912, in company with P. H. Olwell he formed the 
Carpenter-Olwell Lumber Co., at Everett, engaging in 
the wholesale lumber and shingle business. In October, 
1914, Mr. Olwell disposed of his interest in the company 
to Mr. Carpenter and retired from it and since then Mr. 
Carpenter, as president of the company, has carried on 
its affairs, having associated with him, as secretary of the 
company and office manager, C. J. McGrath. The latter 
is &@ young man who had spent five years previous to going 
with the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., in 1914, with the 
Walworth-Sherwood Lumber Co. at Omaha, Neb. 

The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. especially inspects its 
‘*Beaver Brand’’ shingles at its mills, taking particular 
pains to have shipments up to specifications and custom- 
ers satisfied. With this care and attention it has been 
successful beyond measure in developing a large and sat- 
isfied line of customers thruout the country, and this is 
due to a great extent to the care and personal attention 
given by Mr. Carpenter to every inquiry and order that 
reaches him, and to every detail of the growing business. 


WOULD SYSTEMATIZE ENLISTMENT OF WOODSMEN 


Forester Plans Good Results Without Hampering the 
Industry—Force’s Peculiar Qualities 








PorTLAND, OrE., June 4.—E. T. Allen, forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, has evolved 
a scheme for the mobilization of the woodsmen of Amer- 
ica for war service that is proving popular all over the 
country. 

Foresters, rangers, patrolmen and the like constitute 
a body of men with peculiar qualifications for service 
along special lines. It is no less to the country’s inter- 
est than to theirs that such qualifications be made avail- 
able in the most effective manner, not dissipated and 
lost thru random and unsystematic enlistment in the 
wrong arms of the military establishment. It is both 
the privilege and the duty of everyone in position to 
do so to help, if possible, in making an opportunity for 
the very best utilization of his training and experience, 
and to cripple as little as possible the producers of the 
raw material for ships. 

The nature of their work places the majority of forest 
organization men ahead of the ordinary civilian in ability 
to care for themselves under adverse circumstances, to 
meet conditions with initiative, to handle men, horses 
and supplies, and in other ways to give a good account 
of themselves under war conditions with the minimum of 
officering and care such as must be given ordinary re- 
cruits. They also know much of organization and dis- 
cipline. In addition to these fundamentals most of them 
have special competence, if not in the accepted work of 
the soldier, in work no less necessary in military opera- 
tions, such as mapping and reconnoissance, trail, bridge 
and telephone building, signaling, scouting, packing, 
teaming, auto driving, use of fire arms, feeding and 
transporting men ete. 

With an under-manned army, the several departments 
and details may easily find difficulty in adjusting their 
recruiting systematically to the best advantage. Men 
urgently needed by one arm may flock to another less in 
need, This should be avoided particularly in the case 
of specially trained men such as woodsmen and the like. 
Where in one department of defense they might be no 
more useful than the ordinary city recruit, in another 
they might be of high immediate value. 

Again it is conceivable that under certain circumstances 
forest organization men can be most useful where they 
are, not only in fire prevention but in guarding bridges, 
rail and telegraph lines and the like, or perhaps for detail 
or similar work elsewhere without enrollment in any 
established military arm. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Association feels 
that while not being desirous either of crippling its pro- 
tective work or that of the producing industry or of 
bringing pressure on its men, it should at least afford 
those who may wish to volunteer a means of doing so to 
best advantage. They may also afford means of reach- 
ing other men who would be interested. Some sort of 
forest unit will be organized and made available to the 
War Department in a systematic manner. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Association sug- 
gests that the managing heads of its organizations get 
in touch with their men as early as possible to learn of 
those who may be likely to enlist, should future develop- 
ments stir a patriotic impulse, and classify these accord- 
ing to any special qualifications they possess. It is only 
fair that each organization know in advance if any of 
its men contemplate leaving. If this results in any 
considerable list of value, it can then take steps to make 
it available to the proper authorities. It might result 
in any one of the following plans: 

1. Advising the men to take no action unless the Govern- 


ment indicates that they are needed elsewhere more than on 
their present work. 


2. Their enrollment in the several existing reserve corps, 
—" to their fitness for each, not to be called out unless 
needed, 


3. Systematic enlistment in the proper branches if the need 
becomes sudden and great. 

4. The formation of a separate woodsmen’s reserve organi- 
zation ; private, State and Federal; to be organized as a unit 
but used as developments shall determine. 

Cards have been sent out upon which all essential in- 
formation will be registered by each man with very little 
writing. These will be sent to regular employees whose 
addresses are known, and furnished in numbers to head 
wardens to be filled out as the summer force, Weeks law 
men, or others, are located later. These cards may be 
used for particularly valuable men outside of patrol or- 
ganizations, but interested in the idea, if any such are 
known in each locality. 


CONDEMN PROPOSED RECONSIGNMENT CHARGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 5.—Resolutions condemning 
the proposed reconsignment charge on cars as an unjust 
burden on the trade and a charge not warranted by any 
service performed were adopted at a luncheon under 
auspices of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association at the West Hotel today. The occasion was 
the regular monthly meeting of the hardwood men, and 
P. M. Parker, president of the association, presided. A 
number of concerns handling western lumber at whote- 
sale were present by invitation, and the affair took the 
form of a joint meeting. 

It was voted to send a protest reinforced by consider- 
able data to the session of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Chicago June 14, or to the hearing in Wash- 
ington June 25, and the same documents will be supplied 
to the Minnesota railroad and warehouse commission. 
committee to prepare the data was appointed, consisting 
of seven men. The western lumber wholesalers are rep- 
resented on the committee by Frank W. Shepard of the 
North Coast Lumber Co.; H. G. McNeely, Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co.; J. G. Ballord, Wallace-Ballord Lum- 
ber Co., and E. H. Anderson, H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
The hardwood men on the committee are D. F. Clark, 
R. H. Dunean and Harry B. Sutton. About fifty attended 
the luncheon and took part in the discussion. 
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It is difficult for even the most thoughtful of men to realize the 
true significance and actual magnitude of the problem of food supply 
as it is presented to the people of the United States today. If we had 
only to supply our own needs the task would be nothing. If we had 
but to ship abroad what selfish policy would dictate the problem would 
be simple. But we shall have to feed a very large part of the civilized 
world, and that at a time when we have just begun to realize that our 
own urban population—our consuming population—has grown in num- 
bers disproportionate to our rural, or producing, population. 

Unfortunately, producers have not altogether free hands in de- 
termining what crops they shall grow, what acreage they shall sow or 
plant; because the duration of the seeding period, together with the 
labor capacity, limits the amount of land that shall be prepared for 
given crops, even if seed and acreage were both available. Moreover, 
the need for increased production was not realized until close to plant- 
ing time ; in fact, as already intimated, is not by all of us yet realized. 

There are, however, emergency measures that can be adopted, 
emergency crops that can be cultivated that will to a very great degree 
increase the productiveness of the agricultural lands. Also, there are 
methods of practicing and enforcing economies that will extend the 
usefulness of the food crops actually produced. 

The advice commonly given to the young men by the old is ap- 
plicable to the present situation: It is better to deny ourselves from 
choice than from necessity. If there is likelihood of a food shortage— 
and that there will be not many will now deny—right now is the time to 
begin to practice thrift and rigid economy in the use of foods. 

The producers of agricultural crops have been urged and entreated 
to utilize every available space of ground for raising foods, and to the 
extent that they have realized the need for doing so, they have re- 
sponded. Indeed, the high prices alone had already stimulated pro- 
duction to a very high point. 

As the season for the planting and sowing of the ordinary crops 
is almost past, the question of extra or emergency crops must be con- 
sidered. Every farmer knows that there are certain short-season 
crops that can be raised after the season for the regular crops has 
passed. Buckwheat and turnips, for example, can be sown very. late; 
the one can be made to serve in a measure the same purpose as wheat, 
and the other can be made to take the place of potatoes to at least a 
small extent. Pumpkins may be planted in amongst the corn or along 
the edges of the corn fields, and thus produce good cow feed; and 
squash can be planted in much the same manner to provide a very 
toothsome substitute for the tubers. Soybeans, also, can be raised in 
larger quantities to provide a very nutritious food for both man and 
beast, while enriching the soil with nitrogen. 

If the increase of cultivated crops has lessened the acreage devoted 
to the raising of hay, it may be practicable to raise soiling crops to 





piece out the hay supply during the early fall when the pasture is gone. 
In fact it may be desirable in many sections for farmers who com- 
monly husk their corn from the standing stalk, to cut and shock it 
in order that the stover may be utilized in place of hay. The silo, 
of course, is a great promoter of thrift in the use of land and rough- 
age, for the feeding of silage not only reduces the amount of grain 
necessarily consumed in producing milk and meat, but it clears the 
ground early in the fall in time for the sowing of a fall-sown crop. 

And this suggests the thought that no one should get the notion, or at 
least act upon the supposition, that 1917 is the only year that rigid 
economies are to be practiced, for there is no knowing at this time 
when the war will end; and even after it has ended there will be urgent 
need for America’s surplus of food for many months while Europe is 
being regenerated. 

Lumbermen who are looking about for opportunities to “do their 
bit” in the present crisis will find occasions for suggestion and help 
to the actual producers. The farmer who ought to have a silo should 
be shown the means of getting it. If he does not already realize the 
economy of building a silo and feeding silage, the lumberman now 
has an excellent opportunity to show him. If the lumberman has 
the courage of his convictions, he will not allow a single farmer to 
go into the coming winter without a silo because he has not been told 
of its value or because he hasn’t the money to buy it. 

The present time is one in which every man of us must seek and 
find opportunities to help. The burden is not all on the producers; 
the consumers must share it, and their share is not all to be in the 
form of “advice” and “talk.” Lumbermen must help with suggestion 
and advice, of course, where they are needed and acceptable; but they 
will do well at the same time to show a willingness to “put up” the 
money when money is needed to increase production or to economize 
consumption, : 

For example, it may be practicable for lumbermen to extend their 
deliveries to the rural districts, and it may be practicable in some cases 
to carry return loads. Or at any rate, it may be practicable for the 
lumberman with a motor truck to do some hauling for the farmer in 
threshing and shelling time. To make deliveries that the farmer 
otherwise would have to make may mean the keeping of farm forces 
in the fields when they are needed. Does it sound fantastic to suggest 
that the lumberman might during the busy season find out when the 
farmer is going to thresh and offer to bring out the day’s supplies and 
take along his yard man to help with the threshing? Why not? A 
day or two away from the yard may be made up by a little extra time, 
and the whole community is benefited. When harvest time comes, help 
will be much scarcer than it is today, and in many communities there 
will be urgent need for every available man. Why may not the “yard 
force” step into the breach? “He who gives quickly gives doubly.” 





THE WILLIAMS County (N. D.) Bible School Associa- 
tion is about to undertake a social and religious survey 


Dr. R. C. Bearp, dean of the medical college of the 















of that county. 


* * * 


SomE time ago the city council of Stroudsburg, Pa., 
seriously discussed discontinuing the collecting of gar- 
bage at public expense. Thereupon the Chamber of 
Commerce of Stroudsburg took up the matter and as the 
result of a discussion the chamber adopted a resolution 
recommending the continuance of the public collection 
of garbage. The discussion brought out the fact that in 
the opinion of board members the disposal of garbage 
had been a factor in reducing the number of contagious 
diseases to a minimum within the city. 


* * * 


Wuart is termed ‘‘the biggest thing in civic improve- 
ment’’ in the history of Oshkosh, Wis., is the ‘‘ Oshkosh 
Beautiful’? campaign now under way under the auspices 
of the local Rotary Club. Special emphasis is laid on 
back-lot and vacant lot gardening, but a ‘‘home beau- 
tiful’’ committee will conduct a campaign on landscape 
planting that is designed to arouse interest in the esthetic 
phases of improvement. 


* * * 


AN OPEN meeting was recently held in Manville, Wyo., 
to start a movement for a community band. Parents 
Were invited to be present in order that the leader of the 
band might. explain details regarding instruments and 
uniforms, and everyone who wished to join the band was 
asked to come. 

* * * 


In 1Ts monthly bulletin the National City Bank of 
New York quotes the following from a letter of an. officer 
of the Yale National Bank, New Haven, Conn., on the 
subject of inereased food production: ‘‘We have talked 
this matter over in our board meetings many times and 
have arrived at the conclusion that we ought to do some- 
thing to help it. The result of this talk has been that we 
are about to place a man in the field to go around in this 
section among the agriculturists and codperate with them, 
finding out their needs and having the bank help them in 
a financial way. This, of course, only applies locally, 
but we hope that all of the banking interests will become 
more directly concerned in this promotion of farming mat- 
ters. We are beginning to realize that we have too many 
consumers in this country to producers,’’ 








THE RETAILERS’ BIT 


In rural communities much of the business of the 
retailer during the busy season is done evenings and 
on Saturdays. As a consequence, during normal 
times, the retailer and his clerks and other em- 
ployees find leisure for tennis, baseball, fishing and 
motoring on the hot summer afternoons. 

The present year in the United States is not a 
normal year for anybody, and the retailer is likely 
to have more than the usual idle time during the 
day; while the farmers of the United States, con- 
fronted with the duty of feeding the world, are going 
to be the most hard-worked of citizens. 

The labor supply on farms Is already short, but It 
will be still ‘“‘shorter’’ when harvest and threshing 
time comes. Then, also, there will be more trips to 
town for repairs, supplies and help. While the re- 
tailer will be less, the farmer will be more busy. 

Will It not be practicable to ‘‘mobilize’’ the urban 
community for rural service? Can not the clerks, 
many of whom are farmers’ boys anyhow, and the 
yard men and the small factory men be transported 
to the farms to help the farmers in emergencies? 
The telephone now puts the farmer and the mer- 
chant into Instant communication. The merchant 
often has several men in his employ and under his 
control, so that he could at an hour’s notice trans- 
port them to the farm for service. 

While the cities are doing what they can to send 
labor into the country, can not the villages organize 
their forces so as to make them available for farm 
service in times of stress? We think they can, and 
we think the lumbermen can and will lead in this 
effort to promote the welfare and prosperity of their 
communities and the strength of the nation. 

What a cheerful sound in the farmer’s ear would 
be the telephone bell and this question: ‘Hello, 
John; going to thresh tomorrow? How are you 
fixed for help? If you want a couple or three good 
men I’ll bring them out in my car early in the morn- 
ing.’’ Does anybody think that “John’’ would not 
appreciate that offer even if he already had plenty 
of help? Also, suppose at the same time the lum- 
berman would say to “John”: ‘Are 7 going to 
need any groceries or other supplies? If you are 
tell me what they are and I'll bring them out in 
plenty time for the Missis.”” He might also just 
make this general offer: ‘‘Now, if‘at any time you 
want something in a hurry and don’t want to leave 
the field, phone me and I'll send it out.’””’ Wouldn’t 
that lubricate the community machinery somewhat? 
And wouldn't it be an effective method of “doing 
his bit’ for the retailer? We think it would be. 








Minnesota University, recently delivered an address at 
Williston, N. D., on ‘‘Community Hospitals.’’ 


Pans for a larger and revivified State fair have been 
launched by the new president of the California State 
Board of Agriculture. The president in expressing his 
views of what the fair should be said, in part: ‘‘A State 
fair is not a sectional activity. ... It embraces the 
whole State, crystallizing agriculture, education, manufac- 
turing and all the works of California into a compact, 
attractive mosaic, whose fame should send the lure of 
California over the whole land.’’ Continuing, he said: 
‘Minnesota, for instance, by its State fair draws from 
every State of the Union, Farmers, manufacturers, edu- 
cators, men and women in all walks of life travel far to 
attend it. Its telling story brings more settlers to Minne- 
sota than would advertising posters strung across the 
whole country, or a thousand lecturers orating for a 
year.’’ 

+ * * 


IN A RECENT editorial the Coos Bay (Ore.) Times 
makes a strong plea for support of a local dairy products 
company. ‘‘It is a fact,’’ the editorial states, ‘‘ which 
Coos County can not afford to overlook that every section 
that has gone into dairying on an extensive scale has 
experienced great increase in prosperity.’’ The editor 
then cites as examples of this fact Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. It is a curious fact that while one can hear now 
and then complaints that dairying and stockraising do 
not pay, communities in which those kinds of farming 
are carried on are more prosperous than are those of 
purely grain farming. Moreover, the stockraising busi 
ness supports—employs—a larger population all the year 
round on a smaller acreage. A merchant down in Mis 
souri who has become a wealthy breeder of Guernsey 
cattle said he was induced to go. into the business by the 
fact he had observed in his business dealings with farmers 
that those who paid their bills monthly owned dairy cows 
and were selling cream, so they had steady incomes. 
This simple fact is a very vital one in the prosperity of 
a community. It is the steady income that gives stability 
to the commerce of the community. Grain farming can 
not give it; dairy farming does give it, and consequently 
it is to the interest of every merchant in every rural 
“community to promote dairying and other forms of stock- 
raising. 
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The Realm has been receiving many letters lately 
from good friends of the Greatest Journal. These deal 
with various things that have to do with the merchan- 
dising of lumber, so it has occurred to me that the 
readers of this department would be interested in them. 
The first is from R. 8. Bassett, manager of the Alex- 
ander Lumber Co., of Champaign, Ill. I visited this 
yard a few years ago at the time a new warm room 
was being equipped with electric heaters. Mr. Bas- 
sett’s letter follows: 

‘*We found the electric heaters rather expensive to 
operate. It is absolutely necessary to have some 
method of heating storage in damp weather for hard- 
wood lumber and millwork. A cool, damp room causes 
the stock to expand and it afterward shrinks and 
causes trouble. 

‘*The electric heat is the simplest form to install 
with safety, but unless the current is extremely cheap 














“Or else take the air in the park under the care of a nurse” 


it is too expensive to operate. Steam is the best 
proposition where it is possible to use it. We would 
suggest an extension from an office heating system 
into a room for this purpose. 

‘‘Tt is, however, possible to better storage conditions 
by constructing a room with a double wall of shiplap 
or flooring and 1-ply roofing between to keep out 
dampness and dust. In our storage shed we have such 
a room. The floors, walls and ceiling are two thick- 
nesses of l-inch flooring with the roofing between, 
and the doors are made in the same manner. This 
room is absolutely moisture proof and dust tight. It 
is lighted by electric lights when needed, as a strong 
light discolors millwork and flooring.’’ 

This covers a good many points in the important 
subject of storing finish lumber. One of the serious 
defects of old sheds is the fact that usually they were 
not designed with good storage facilities for flooring 
and fine finish. Apparently this may be said of the 
bulk of yards all over the country irrespective of how 
long any part of the country has been settled. The 
average house of thirty or forty years ago had little 
if any natural finish in it. I may be somewhat mis- 
taken in this, but as I remember the ordinary houses 
that were old during my boyhood they were finished 
with painted woodwork. The extraordinary houses, 
of course, are not included in this list. Some of the 
splendid old houses built in colonial times are models 
of interior decoration and will remain so. But the 
average dealer didn’t supply many of that kind. It 
is only within very recent times that hardwoods as 
interior finish have come into general use. Now the 
tiny little houses out in the suburbs or built to house 
farm tenants are likely to be finished in the natural, 
and for this purpose the finish lumber must be clean. 

No doubt you have seen molding storage cases located 
in the lower deck of a lumber shed, out next to the 
street where dust blew in clouds and near enough the 
door so that rain could beat in. You have seen these 
eases with no doors on them, with the quarter round 
sticking out and crusted a quarter of an inch deep 
with mud. Farther back in the case the dirt might 
not be so thick, but at that the stick would be about 
as suitable for varnishing as Uncle Tom would be 
for president of Harvard. Time was when that dirt 
and dust could have been jarred and scraped off so 
that the stick when covered with paint would have 
looked all right in any house. In these times of the 
ascendency of varnish it is useless as an interior finish 
and highly potent as a trouble breeder if an attempt 
is made to sell it to an unwilling customer. 

Thoro Seasoning and Dryness Necessary 

Added to the necessity for cleanliness are thoro sea- 
soning and dryness. Within the memory of young men 
hardwood floors have become common. The early ones 
were successful sometimes, but the importance of 
having dry stock was not appreciated. Retailers 
began getting inquiries about the price of hardwood 
flooring, made a few sales and gradually built up a 
trace in this kind of material. They hegan carrying 
a stock but had no place to put it. So it went onto 
an upper deck in an open bin. Some floors were laid 


out of this stock and were satisfactory. Presently’ 


after a long spell of wet weather a floor laid out of it 


pulled apart and looked about as good as a toothless 
old horse roughed thru the winter in a stalk field. 
Trouble ensued. Another floor behaved the same way. 
And before he knew it the lumberman had the reputa- 
tion of selling poor stuff. The ensuing loss of trade 
need not be dwelt upon. 

Mr. Bassett’s recommendation about building sounds 
reasonable and with the addition of heat should prove 
satisfactory. This matter of heating is a puzzling one. 
For while this kind of lumber does not require much 
heat it is apt to require it in summer as well as in 
winter. Winter heating is easily managed by furnace 
connections, as Mr. Bassett suggests. I had hoped 
his experiences with electric heaters would be suc- 
cessful, for that would be an easy solution. For some 
lumbermen it may be the very thing they need. Elec- 
tricity is not the same price in all parts of the country. 
In those places where nature furnishes the power in 
the shape of a waterfall it often happens that the 
juice comes cheaply, and then with heaters properly 
installed and protected the assurance of dry lumber 
is complete. Where electric heating is out of the 
question it may be possible to fire the furnace once 
in a while to take the dampness and chill out of the 
storage room. 

Combining Safety and Convenience 

J. J. Edwards, manager of the Hawkeye Lumber 
Co.’s yard at Centerville, Iowa, in writing about his 
new shed makes the following statement: 

‘One of the things that stand out most prominently 
is the satisfaction of working on our galleries as they 
are wide and very strong. This not only makes their 
convenient to work on but gives one a sense of 
security. ’’ 

The Realm receives a variety of comment about its 
propaganda for good galleries and guard rails. Once 
in a while some person who feels he has stood us 
about as long as he has any call to writes in and asks 
us in common decency to lay off the guard rail propo- 
sition. He tells us quite plainly that we are making 


all sensible men sick with our foolishness. He says’ 


any man who has to have a fence around him to keep 
him from hurting himself has no business in a lumber 
yard and ought to go handling substitutes or else to 
take the air in the park under the care of a nurse. 
Then in the next mail will come a letter asking us why 
we don’t spend a little time and space warning re- 
tailers against the sinful folly of letting their galleries 
go unguarded. If a man will insure his shed against 
fire and himself against death and accident he ought 
to have ordinary decency enough to insure his men 
against needless falls and resulting injuries. So it 
goes. I am not able to judge from my letters which 
school is in the majority, but in wandering around 
the country and observing sheds I have come to the 
conclusion that the men favoring guard rails are in 
the majority. 

Sudden conversions have been experienced in this 
matter. Scoffers after doing some lofty tumbling and 
landing on the forequarters of a cholerie customer 
have been known to rail up the second decks tighter 
than a bull pen. If they didn’t overdo the matter 
too much they were likely to find the rail an aid and 
not a hindrance, to say nothing of the speedier work 
the men would do when not looking every two seconds 
to see how wide a margin of safety intervened between 
them and empty air. An additional safety precaution 
that is not so much in evidence as yet is the socalled 
toe board. If a man is pulling a board out of a pile 
and has one foot stretched out far to the-rear he is 
likely to push it over the edge of the walk and to fall 
thru below the guard rail or at least to skin his shin 
or get a bad bump against the rail. A toe board is a 
board fastened along the edge of the walk and raised 
an inch or so. This should be spiked firmly into place, 
for it may be necessary to drag lumber over it. This 
will serve to stop a sliding foot that is headed toward 
the abyss. It is of less importance than the rail, for 
the rail will prevent a good many more falls than will 
the toe board. 

Location Is a Valuable Asset 

‘‘Regards our location,’’?’ Mr. Edwards continues, 
‘¢will say we feel that it is a valuable asset and more 
than offsets the cost of hauling material. As it is we 
are here on a very important corner and people are 
constantly passing. We meet and get well acquainted 
with many people whom we would never see if we were 
located down on the railroad tracks. It is acquaint- 
ance that gets us the business.’’ 

This paragraph will explain itself. The Hawkeye 
yard is uptown and so is away from the railroad. All 
the stock has to be hauled from the freight yards to 
the shed. One of the tenets of good business in these 
days is reducing handling costs as much as possible. 
This hauling undoubtedly adds to this handling cost. 
There are yards so located and arranged that much 
of the stock can be taken from the car and piled 
directly into the bins. But these yards are compara- 
tively few in number. Not many yard foremen can 
handle all their stuff in this manner, and a great many 
have to haul all of it. 

Within the last few years another element has en- 
tered the problem. The retailing of lumber has 
changed from plain selling to merchandising, and this 
has brought with it a new consideration in locating 
the yard. Merchandising involving as it does a cre- 
ative salesmanship makes it important to have the 
place of business so located that possible customers will 
pass it. This is not so important in selling lumber 
as it is in selling drygoods, but it has a certain amount 
of very real value. Mr. Edwardg, finds it so, He 





touches on another difference between lumber selling 
and drygoods selling. In handling the latter it is 
important that the customer see the goods. Seeing 
it in show windows or show cases makes her want to 
buy. It is less important that the clerks or the pro- 
prietor be acquainted with the customer. In selling 
lumber it is possible only to a limited degree to dis- 
play goods so they will sell themselves. Acquaintance- 
ship is of great importance here, for if the dealer 
knows the man he will know how to approach him 
with a building proposition. So a central location 
is of value in making acquaintances. Mr. Edwards 
thinks that ‘‘It is acquaintance that gets us the 
business. ’’ 

‘‘We work the plan book system as much as we 
can,’’ he continues, ‘‘and it is much easier to quote 
on the finished house than on the items of lumber, 
as the average customer cares nothing about the cost 
of the individual piece and would not know anything 
about it if he were to see it. I quite often tell a 
prospect that we will say nothing about grades at all. 
The only grade we will specify will be ‘satisfactory.’ 
If it does not suit him it does not go into the building. 

“‘T find that the greatest advantage of the plan 
book system lies in the fact that you get the first crack 
at the customer. 

“In the old days the builder was taught that the 
carpenter was the only man in the world who knew 
anything about building, and so he went to the car- 
penter. Jones was strong on square houses, and Smith 
built them with a T, and Brown with an L. Brown 
has a pet plan, as has also Smith and Jones. Brown 
buys a material bill today. Next fall he buys it again 
and the following spring he buys it again. Your costs 
have advanced, as the trend of the market is upward. 
The first time you sell it he quotes and contracts. The 
next time he goes and sees his prospect and quotes 
the old price. Your cost is a little higher, but he 
doesn’t know it and in most cases doesn’t care just 
so he can get by. You think Jones has been a good 
customer and a good plugger, so you let him have it 
at the old price and lose a few dollars. The sad part 
of it is that the contractor doesn’t make this extra 
money, for he has already lost it to the customer. 
Under this method of working the carpenter holds the 
whip hand. He is the whole show. It is a case of 
‘I have done so much for you that you should sell 
cheap to me. If you do not sell at a price that suits 
I will figure elsewhere.’ 


The Use of the Plan System 

“‘Under the plan system you advertise free plans 
and building advice to home builders. The prospect 
comes to you. You are in on the ground floor. You 
sell him a pattern from your plan book, if possible, 
and get him figures from a contractor. In this way 
you have pushed the carpenter into the background 
where he belongs. He will do the building but not 
do your selling or dictate what you are to ask and the 
kinds of material you are to furnish. The carpenter 
is coming to you for a job, and you are not begging 
him for business. 

“*Tf you do not have a plan in your book that suits 
your prospect it is up to you to find it. I think the 
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“They do catch them indirectly” 


time is near at hand when all lumber dealers must 
draw plans for the customers and design buildings to 
meet their needs, Under the old system we were all 
required to carry material in stock that was very 
undesirable, simply because some contractor always 
had to have a little of it. They invariably specify 
a good many odd sizes that could be avoided if it were 
possible for the dealer to talk to the prospect first.’’ 

This is a vigorous statement of opinion about a 
puzzle that is coming to the front a good deal, espe- 
cially in the middle West. Some dealers are discover- 
ing that their customers are anxious to get advice 
about their building problems. The usual formula 
that a good many of us go over when a customer 
comes to us is to decide what kind of a building 
you want, get a carpenter to make out a material bill 
and then I’ll give you figures on it. Our customers 
have taken us at our word and have gone to the 
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carpenters with the result that the carpenter has an 
undue control over our business. He is not to be 
blamed. If somebody insists on a man’s taking some- 
thing there can hardly be objection if he does take 
it and makes logical use of it. I think there is no 
desire in the mind of the average retailer to hang one 
on the carpenter. Generally the best results are 
obtained all around if carpenter and retailer are work- 
ing without friction. The desire in the mind of the 
retailer is to have and to manage what is his own. It 
often happens that contractors are men with small 
capital and so are in little manner attached to the 
community. It would be easy for them to move to 
other towns. They do not have the sobering influence 
of a business built up thru years of patient work, 
at least not so much so as the retailer does. If they 
exercise an undue control of a business not their own 
and in which thousands of dollars and years of time 
are invested it will be strange if they do not use this 
control for their own profit even if this does entail 
loss to the retailer. A good many men besides Mr. 
Edwards are trying to work out a fair and satisfactory 
adjustment of this matter. 

Mr. Edwards adds that in his selling campaigns he 
has made good use of his show window and of a model 
house built by the yard men from one of the stock 
plans. The men put a good deal of work into the 
making of this model. But it has brought in a great 
many inquiries about plans and building problems. 
Such a model would fire the curiosity of any person, 
and the fact that the lumberman owned it would lead a 
person who had even latent building desires to make 
inquiries. The Southern Cypress Association has found 
that the little bungalow that I saw at so many differ- 
ent conventions last winter is a good pulling ecard. 
I am not exactly an infant, and I quit playing with 
the general run of toys quite a while ago; but I confess 
to having spent an hour or two with scissors cutting 
out and putting together the cardboard model of this 
little bungalow. While cardboard models are not to 
be recommended to catch the grown-ups directly they 
do catch them indirectly by catching the little folks; 
and the model houses themselves suggest more un- 
thought-of building possibilities than columns of print 
would do. 

The Advantages of Having Show Rooms 

The Curtis Companies, of Clinton, Iowa, have estab- 
lished a reputation for good service, so the following 
quotations from a letter written by R. L. Sieg, of the 
service bureau, should be interesting and authoritative. 

‘A dealer’s show room for the display of woodwork 
and other materials which he sells is an important 
problem with most dealers at the present time. First 
of all any lumber yard should have what might be 
termed a customer’s room. This room need not be 
very large, but it should contain a fair sized desk 
with a file of stock plans or other information for 
building. In addition to this a wall case for such 
items of material that occupy only a small space as 
roofing samples, samples of wood finishes, catalogs 
of woodwork and plan books. 

‘*Almost all yards have their friendly contractors, 
and for this reason this will also serve for a con- 
tractors’ room when a contractor is engaged in making 
his estimates on a certain piece of work; and this 
makes it possible for the contractor to have a ready 
reference for all materials that go to make up his 
figures. 

“Off of this customers’ or contractors’ room there 
should be a display room. It would be rather a hard 
problem to tell you exactly what size this room need 
be to accommodate the amount of woodwork that any 
dealer would want to display. This room, however, 
need be only of fair size, and our recommendations 
in this line would be to provide the following: A 
standard design of bookcase colonnade; a few stair 
newels; two or three styles of stair balusters and 
rails; several styles of casing, base and cap trim. 
Possibly a nice sideboard should be included, but by 
all means a door rack which would contain a display 
of five or six designs of standard stock doors, in the 
three woods—oak, birch and yellow pine.’’ 

Last winter when the Realm’s ballyhoo was in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, gathering up crumbs of news at 
the convention he went across the river to look at 
the new office of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. This 
company, by the way, is not connected with the one 
of the same name mentioned earlier in this story. 
This company has been planning for several years to 
build a new office, and so it planned it with much 
care. Among many notable features is a plan or 
customers’ room supplied with a great number of 
photographs and plan books and other helps to the 
person in the throes of planning a house. This room 
is so placed that a prospective customer can look over 
this varied material without interruption. The office 
itself is an exposition of fine woodwork, and it would 
be hard to imagine a place better adapted to unhurried 
but stimulating thought about the new house. 

Not every office is designed so that such a display 
as this of the Hawkeye people could be put in. An 
office such as theirs must be planned from the ground 
up and as an organic whole. But a good many offices 
could be remodeled on a more modest seale. Mr. Sieg’s 
advice about the number and kinds of finish to be dis- 
played should be suggestive. Nearly every retailer, 
if he will, can do something to help his business along 
in the way of appliances and office room for creative 
salesmanship. 


Preservative Treatment Essential to Proper Con- 
struction 


Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., Chicago, proved 
to be one of the popular convention speakers last 
winter. Mr. Barth very generously refrained from 
using his opportunity for direct advertising and used 
all his time in giving the visiting retailers the benefit 
of his knowledge of and experience with wood pre- 
servatives, The Barrett Co, has done a great amount 


of experimenting both in making the proper kinds of 
preservatives for the various possible uses and in 
finding the best methods of application. Mr. Barth 
writes in regard to the use of preservatives applied 
to timbers used in lumber shed building: 

‘“‘There is no doubt that preservative treatment 
is essential to the proper construction of lumber sheds 
and similar types of buildings. The use of creosote 
may be recommended not only for the preservation 
of the material to which it is applied but also as a 
paint for the entire structure, which would result 
in saving in the first cost of paint equal to approxi- 
mately 50 to 75 percent. As creosote is nothing but 
high grade oil, cracking and peeling caused by exposure 
to the elements is eliminated. The color, a nut brown 
stain, is not objectionable; in fact is more serviceable 
under the average conditions to be found in lumber 
yards than light shades which are really a luxury. 

‘‘Two methods of treatment suggest themselves: 
The brush method is an application of a refined coal- 
tar creosote oil at all points of contact the same as 
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paint. Each surface which comes in contact with 
masonry, brick work, the ground or other wood should 
be protected by a two coat application of creosote oil. 
The other method which is a more efficient process is 
the open-tank system consisting of complete immer- 
sion of the stick in creosote oil; either a ‘hot bath’ 
only, or a ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ bath, depending upon the 
species of wood employed for the purpose. 

‘«The members which require treatment are gencr- 
ally sills, joists, stringers, columns, girders, beams, 
all platform material, and if cedar shingles are used 
for the roof creosoting these would also be of advan- 
tage. The lumber dealer when building lumber sheds 
should, in the protection of his own interests and as 
an example to other consumers, not overlook this 
economy. How can he expect to advance the proper 
utilization of wood if he himself will not first practice 
the fundamental principles involved? The most im- 
portant of these is the preservation of wood from 
decay where it is exposed. 

‘*In addition to lumber sheds it is of equal im- 
portance to give preservative treatment to fence 
posts, fencing lumber, platforms, timber framing for 
scales and other miscellaneous wood used about yards 
for structural purposes; also to the foundation under 
stock piles or the sills upon which the lumber is 
stacked. It is more important from an economical 
standpoint that these shall be creosoted to prevent 
infection of the lumber piled upon them than to pre- 
serve the sill. 

‘‘The lumber should be air dry; it should be com- 
pletely framed so that there is no abrasion of the 
protective coating of creosote oil; and it is imperative 
that a proper grade of refined coal tar creosote oil 
be employed.’’ 

The movement to supply preserved lumber has moved 
slowly for several reasons. It is new as a commercial 
enterprise, and new things have to educate the publie 
to their real value. Lumber treated by the pressure 
process, one not mentioned by Mr. Barth, is extremely 
heavy and consequently piles up a good deal of freight 
expense. Lumbermen for several reasons have been 
slow to investigate and to recommend the brush and 
open-tank methods. Some few have the mistaken 
notion that it is to their advantage to have wood rot; 
tho nearly everybody admits now that of all short- 
sighted beliefs this one comes near to taking the prize. 

One of the good ways to advertise a thing which a 
person hopes to sell is for him to use it himself. If 
a retailer gets converted to the wisdom of promoting 
the use of wood preservatives and is about to build 
a shed of some kind or another he could hardly do 
better than to use the preservative on the timbers, 
taking care to follow the directions scrupulously. This 
will give him a talking and advertising point. 

One of the problems of the American farmer in these 
days is getting a suitable fence post. The general 
average of fence posts that give satisfaction is high in 
price. An attempt has been made by some substitute 
friends to meet this with posts made of steel or con- 
crete. The concrete posts do not answer the purpose 
very well unless they are extremely heavy. A short 
time ago a practical farmer told me he considered 
the steel posts an unqualified failure. He said they 
were made so light in weight that they could be bent 
over easily. He showed me a string of fence that 
was a great mortification to him. He is a neat work- 
man and takes pride in the straightness and trimness 
of his fences, This one was entirely out of line, 


Wherever a horse or a cow had leaned over to get 
a bite of grass out of the adjoining field a post was 
bent over. As a consequence the fence looked like 
Cholly Boy Coming Home from the Club, in twelve 
reels. The price of steel is advancing in these war 
times, so most likely the steel post is entirely out of 
the running. 

A rather ordinary fence post can be made to last 
fairly well if it is treated in the right way, and this 
preservative treatment is not expensive. A lumberman 
might revive his post trade by selling a cheap post 
with the understanding that it was to be treated. 
He might handle the preservative. He would be doing 
his customers a great favor if he would introduce them 
‘to an economical and efficient fence post. So far as 
I know nothing else will approach the treated wooden 
post in economy and efliciency. 

The suggestion Mr. Barth made about treating the 
wooden sill on top of the bearing under the pile to 
prevent infection of dry rot or other disease is worthy 
of consideration. There may be a misconception about 
the function of this wood preservative. Some people 
have the idea that in-some way it hardens wood like 
a sort of cement. Its action is quite different. Wood 
decay is caused by a fungous growth. Preservatives 
poison the wood so that these growths can not feed 
upon it. Nearly all dirt is impregnated with the spores 
from which these plants start. Moisture and heat are 
also necessary for their growth. Then if the lumber in 
stock can be insulated from the ground by a piece of 
wood which fungi can not attack it is pretty safe. 

This also explains the necessity for lumber to be 
framed before it is given the preservative treatment. 
The brush and open-tank processes do not impregnate 
the wood clear to the center. They form a protective 
coating on the outside. Then if this lumber is bored 
or sawed after the treatment is applied the coating 
will be. broken, and decay wlil attack the broken 
places as readily as tho the stick had never come 
within a mile of creosote oil. 





FORMER CHIEF FORESTER VISITS LABORATORY 


Mapison, Wis., June 6.—The Forest Products Labora- 
tory was honored last week by a visit made by Dr. B. E. 
Fernow, formerly chief of the United States Forest 
Service, and now dean of the school of forestry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Ottawa, Canada. Dr, Fernow, who 
occupied the position of chief of the Forest Service from 
1886 to 1898, is one of the foremost figures in the develp- 
ment of forestry on this continent and is distinguished 
chiefly for his work in establishing forest reserves. 

In 1898 Dr. Fernow established the first forestry school 
in the United States at Cornell. He predicted at that 
time that a future generation would justly charge the 
present generation with criminal neglect of the subject 
of forestry and said that there could be no doubt but 
that wood is a convenience which ought to be preserved 
in sufficient quantity for the use of the human race. Dr, 
Fernow’s books on the subject of fcrestry include ‘‘ For- 
estry for Farmers,’’ ‘‘Report Upon the Forestry In- 
vestigations of the Department of Agriculture, 1877- 
1898,’ ‘‘Codperation in Forestry,’’ ‘‘ Economics of For- 
estry,’’ ‘‘A Brief Story of Forestry: In Europe, the 
United States and Other Countries,’’ ‘‘ Progress in Sav- 
ing Forest Waste,’’ and many others. 

In 1897 Dr. Fernow gave a series of twelve lectures 
before the school of economics in the University of Wis- 
consin, over 100 students attending. The lectures were 
designed to give students of political economy an idea 
of the position of forests and forestry in the national 
household. 

Fred R. Johnson, of the Forest Service at Denver, who 
for the last month has been superintending the planting 
of white and Norway pine in the national forests of 
Michigan and northern Minnesota, spent a day in Madi- 
son in order to visit the Forest Products Laboratory. Mr. 
Johnson formerly was supervisor of the Nebraska national 
forest at Halsey, Neb. 





WANT TO VISIT EACH MEMBER’S MILL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 6.—After consultation with sev- 
eral members of the Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ 
Association, Secretary M. F. Hannahs has announced 
that the first step in the educational campaign to be 
undertaken by the association will consist of trips of 
inspection to the mills of members. The plan is to have 
a number of the members arrange to visit a certain mill 
on a certain day in order that methods of manufacture, 
handling and treatment of hardwood dimension may 
be carefully studied first hand. Then suggestions and 
criticism can be made while right on the ground and it is 
thought that this method of educating the members in 
better manufacturing methods will result in much prog- 
ress. It is the purpose so to arrange the visits that in 
time the mill of every member will be visited and from 
six to a dozen or more members are wanted for each 
trip of inspection, which will be set for a definite date 
so that the mill owner may know when to expect the 
visitors and have the mill running. Regarding this plan 


the secretary says: ‘‘This will standardize to some ex- 
tent our manufacture and will permit the members of the 
association to put into practice the best manner and 


means of manufacturing and marketing dimension that 
it is possible to develop among the membership.’’ 

Before laying out any definite route or determining 
which places to visit first the secretary wants to receive 
invitations from tlhe members setting forth the date upon 
which such visits can be best received. The trips will 
be arranged thru the office of the secretary, tho, of course, 
the expenses will be borne by the individual members. 
John V. Wright, of Bolivar, Tenn., has issued an invi- 
tation for the members to visit his mill and as pert of 
the program has guaranteed a fine barbecue for the 
visitors. In sending out an announcement the associa- 
tion says; ‘‘We await invitations,’’ 
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TRADE CONDITIONS GENERALLY SATISFACTORY 


Effects of Industrial Readjustments and Some Retrench. 
ments Noticeable, However—Lumber Business Good 





[By ODELL] 

WasuHINGToN, D. C., June 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for May, issued today, indicates that industries 
generally are very short of labor, despite voluntary 
bonuses and advances announced in several districts. The 
shortage is explained to some extent by the fact that 
men are volunteering for military service. The already 
noticeable shortage is expected to be greatly increased 
when the selective draft bill goes into effect and the first 
increment of troops is ealled to the colors. 

The summary of business conditions as of May 23, 
published herewith, indicates that taken as a whole con- 
‘ditions are satisfactory. On account of the uncertainties 
of the future there is a noticeable retrenchment in many 
distriets, which is affecting business. Readjustments 
to place industries on a war footing also is playing an 
important part in general business conditions. 

The reserve districts, which make specific mention of 
the lumber in their reports, are a unit in stating that the 
demand is good at advanced prices. 

The Chicago district agent sends the following: 

LumBer.—The decrease in building operations has had its 
effect upon this line, but prices are strong. On the whole, a 
satisfactory condition seems to exist in this territory and, 
while a temporary easing up is apparent, the prospects are 
favorable. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Manufacturers report a sat- 
isfactory volume of orders and difficulty in securing the 
necessary material and labor; also a lack of railroad equip- 
ment with which to make deliveries of farm machinery. 

The following is from the Kansas City district: 

LUMBER AND Constrrucrion.—Lumbermen are predicting 
a shortage for the retail trade, due to the great demand of 
the Government for building material for ships and army bar- 
racks, but some insist that there is plenty of lumber at pro- 
ducing points and that the supply will continue adequate re- 
gardless of the Government’s requirements, the real problem 
being the question of transportation. There is a healthy and 
insistent demand for yard stock for general building purposes. 
Many large firms have withdrawn from the market because 
they can not furnish the stock. Order files are the largest 
ever known, and until most of these book orders are filled 
but little new business can be handled. Local sash and door 
factories are running full force, but orders are not quite so 
heavy as they were thirty days ago. Seven of the twelve 
important cities reporting show slight decreases in valuation 
of building permits for April, as compared with the same 
month last year. However, the six cities showing increases, 
in some cases important, comprise the largest cities in the 
district. Unquestionably, general building operations are not 
s0 active, due to the scarcity of material. 


The Richmond district reports lumber conditions as 
follows: 


Lumber has improved considerably in price, but this Is off- 


set by the reduced output, which is curtailed by labor and 
shipping conditions. ‘Transportation difficulties, both in se- 
curing materials and moving manufactured products, and the 
difficulty many manufacturing plants are encountering in se- 
curing an adequate supply of coal even at present high prices, 
are important factors in the situation. One jobber calls at- 
tention to the fact that his tonnage was 25 to 33¥, percent 
less a year ago, but high prices have increased his capital 
requirements and his risks resulting in a decreased percentage 
of profits. 

This report was sent in by the Richmond district: 

The shortage of cars continues, and this has caused some 
,few plants to operate on short time for a period of several 
days. ‘This condition has especially affected the lumber busi- 
ness. Lumber dealers state the section of the country be- 
tween the Mississippi River and a line drawn north thru At- 
lanta from the Gulf seems to be in worse condition, so far as 
car supply is concerned, than any other section of the coun- 
try. Lumber prices are firm and on new high levels, with the 
demand very heavy. 

There is an increased activity in shipbuilding, tho handi- 
capped somewhat by lack of ship carpenters, ship joiners, 
boiler makers, and machinists. Steel ships as well as wooden 
ships are being built. 

Dallas reports: 

Lumber continues in good demand at advanced prices. The 
car situation, already serious for several months, shows no 
improvement. Building operations, as reported by the prin- 
cipal cities of the district, for April show a decrease in num- 
ber, but an increase of 36 percent in the valuation of permits 
issued, 

This is from the San Francisco districi: 

The lumber output of this district during the last year has 
amounted to 9,070,000,000 feet, about 1,500,000,000 more 
than last year. 


WEARY OF ADVICE ON REVENUE BILL 

WasuHIneton, D. C., June 6.—Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina, chairman of the finance committee, and 
other members of the committee, are getting a bit weary 
of the importunities of the men and concerns who are 
daily and hourly seeking to advise the. : regarding fea- 
tures of the war revenue bill. t 

‘«Tremendous pressure is being brought to bear on 
members of the committee,’’ said Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, himself a veteran member. ‘‘ Hundreds of 
letters and telegrams are pouring in daily, and a score 
or more of lobbyists are personally active.’’ 

Chairman Simmons hopes to complete the draft of the 
bill for presentation to the Senate this week. Whether 
he will be able to do so depends to some extent on the 
activities of the senders of letters and telegrams and those 
who are personally on the ground urging this thing or 
that. 

Those most vigorously protesting include distillers, 
brewers, automobile men, candy manufacturers and 
owners of amusement places. There are others in the 
list but they are less active. 

Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin has offered an amend 
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ment to the Senate automobile section, proposing that a 
tax of 1 percent be levied on the retail price of all cars. 
Mr. LaFollette argues that this would be a more reason- 
able and fair tax than the one originally provided, which 
is a graduated tax, ranging from $7.50 on machines cost- 
ing $500 or less up to $25 on high-priced cars. The 
LaFollette proposition would considerably reduce the tax 
on the cheaper machines, but under it all would be treated 
exactly the same. The committee is seriously consider- 
ing the proposition. 

Liquors of all kinds are to be heavily taxed. The 
‘*Drys’’ are disposed to fight for a tax so high that it 
will amount virtually to confiscation and result in nation- 
wide prohibition. Senators who take a practical view 
of the situation, however, are interested in getting a 
maximum of revenue from this source, without destroying 
the source. They realize that Uncle Sam needs the money 
and a whole lot of it. 





AGREE ON FULL EMBARGO AMENDMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6.—The Senate and House 
conferees on the espionage bill have definitely agreed on 
a full embargo amendment. Under the provisions of 
this amendment, which has been the subject of prolonged 
discussion since its first introduction, the President has 
power to place an embargo on shipments of food sup- 
plies or other articles to neutral countries when he has 
reason to believe that they are reexported into Ger- 
many, thus lending aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Switzerland, Holland and Denmark adjoin Germany. 
All three countries have exercised their sovereign right 
to export home products to the Central Powers. arly in 
the war there was a tremendous increase in shipments of 
wheat and other staple foodstuffs to these countries, and 
also to Italy, Denmark and Sweden. 

England started in to starve Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and gradually tightened the long-distance block- 
ade over the protest of the United States. Then definite 
agreements were entered into by the governments and 
shippers of the small countries close to Germany and 
Austria which forbade the reexportation of articles 
imported from overseas. On the whole this arrangement 
has worked in a way satisfactory to the Entente, but 
from time to time there have been violations of it, since 
Germany and Austria have always offered the bait of 
high prices. 

With the United States fighting on the Entente side 
it now becomes its duty to assist in tightening up the 
blockade wherever possible. President Wilson will make 
use of the embargo legislation for this purpose when- 
ever he finds it necessary. He also can lay temporary 
embargoes for the protection of the American people, 
just as other belligerent nations now proclaim at will. 





GOVERNMENT BUILDING ON A BUSINESSLIKE 
BASIS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasuHinaton, D. C., June 7.—The final specifications 
for cantonments for the army were not available at a 
late hour today; the lumber committee had not received 
them, 

Secretary of War Baker said today that no final de- 
cision has been reached as to where all the cantonment 
vamps will be established. It is generally understood, 
however, that cantonments will be built at the follow- 
ing points, and arrangements are going forward at some 
of them: Ayer, Mass.; Wrightstown, N. J.; Columbia, 
8. C.; Atlanta, Ga., and American Lake, Wash. Smaller 
santonments are being constructed at several places and 
still others are in immediate prospect. The Southern 
Pine Association, for example, has received orders for 
lumber for construction work at Fort Riley, Kan., and 
Leon Springs, Tex. The work at Fort Riley is well under 
way; that at /.eon Springs has not actually started. 

The plans for the cantonments are ready and the 
materials are in sight. Hach camp will require over 
thirteen hundred carloads of lumber, something like 
26,000,000 feet. Thirty-eight hundred carloads of all 
kinds of material will be required for each cantonment. 

The secretary’s statement continues: ‘‘This week 
the contracts will be let for the construction work. The 
War Department has decided upon a policy of absolute 
and continuous publicity in the building of these can- 
tonments and it is eager that the start be made and that 
the public, which is so vitally interested in having these 
cantonments healthy places for the boys going into them, 
should understand clearly why the Government has 
adopted the form of contracts that it has and what safe- 
guards it is following in letting the contracts. If the 
quartermaster’s department had leisure the practice that 
has always been followed would prevail; full specifica- 
tions would be written out, and the department would 
advertise for bids. The contracts would be awarded only 
after the most caretul consideration and the work would 
be done on what is called a ‘lump sum bid.’ Now there 
is no time, obviously, for any such leisurely work; it is 
of the most vital importance to the men we are to train 
that this work should be pushed with all the speed and 
ey of which the building forces of this country are 
sapable. 

‘*A full set of questions has been sent confidentially 
to all the leading contractors of the country. They are 
asked to tell of the work they have done in the last three 
years, its size etc. They are asked to tell how large a 
number of men they are prepared to keep in camps. In 
addition to this confidentia) questionnaire others have 
been sent to leading engineers and architects, asking 
them about each contractor, his integrity, his reputation 
for finishing work on time, his equipment ete. This set of 
answers has been put into the hands of one of the best 
judges of contractors in this country. 

‘*The contracts are made on a 7 percent basis, to cove! 
overhead costs and contractors’ compensation, with an 
upset limit of $250,000. Before anyone decides that thi 
is too much and quotes some contractor who says he 
would be glad to do the work without his profit he shoul: 
look more carefully into the case.. On an average, it is 
estimated, all of the contractors have an overhead charge 
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of 3% percent. This means that on a million dollar con- 
tract the contractor earns $35,000, and certainly nobody 
ought to complain at that. It is not the policy of the 
Government in this crisis to allow a man to do work of 
this kind without profit. Business must be kept stable 
and the worker must have his fair wage and profit; in 
the case of the contractor it is his wage. 

‘<The War Department bespeaks of the country in this 
great undertaking both sympathetic understanding and 
active codperation. The people must get out of the way 
while materials and men are rushed to the camps. Their 
useful suggestions will be welcomed. This is the coun- 
try’s work, and the whole country should combine cour- 
ageously and understandingly to see that it is put thru, 
as far as essentials go, on time.’’ | 


SUGGESTS ALLOWANCE FOR DEPENDENTS 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—In a report submitted to 
Secretary of War Baker as chairman of the Council of 
National Defense, a special committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States recommends that the 
Federal Government make provision for reasonable sep- 
aration allowances to be paid to the dependents of the 
enlisted personnel of the army and navy, basing such 
compensation upon the number of dependents in each 
family. 

Secretary Baker ‘recently asked the National chamber 
to investigate and report on the matter of voluntary 
civilian assistance in the care of dependent families. 








TARIFF COMMISSION ADDS TO STAFF OF 
EXPERTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—Formal announcement is 
made by the tariff commission that preparatory to bégin- 
ning a comprehensive study of the tariff problem it has 
added William M. Steuart, W. A. Graham Clark, Dr. 
Grinnell Jones and Dr. Herman G. A. Brauer to its staff 
of special experts. 

For years Mr. Steuart has served as chief statistician 
for manufacturers in the Census Bureau. The last three 
Federal censuses were taken under his immediate super- 
vision. 

Mr. Clark has recently been a commercial agent of the, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, stationed at Boston. He is a resident of 
North Carolina. Mr. Clark has had practical experience 
in the operation of cotton mills and for years was a for- 
cign representative of the Department of Commerce. 

Dr. Jones was assistant professor of industrial chem- 
istry at Harvard University when appointed on the tariff 
commission. He has had wide experience in the applica- 
tion of chemistry to manufacture in a great variety of in- 
dustries. 

Dr. Brauer has specialized in the wool industry. For 
years he was on the staff of the University of Wisconsin. 
Since 1912 he has been director of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal and Legislative Research at the University of 
Washington. 

The four men will be engaged in making extensive 
studies of the industries in which they have specialized. 
They also will assist in the preparation of the tariff 
catalog. The catalog will contain in compact and simple 
form available data on the growth, development and loca- 
tion of industries affected by the tariff, on the extent of 
domestic production, on the extent of imports and on 
the conditions of competition between domestic and for- 
eign ‘products. 





TIE MEN COMBAT PROPOSED FREIGHT 
INCREASE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—Joseph T. Davis, of this city, at- 
torney for the tie division—Division E—of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, recently appeared before the Public 
Service Commission of Missouri at Jefferson City and pre- 
sented a petition signed by tie producers, dealers and owners 
of tie timber in the State protesting against the proposed in- 
crease of freight rates on railr d ties ranging from 24 to 
105 percent. The railroads proposed to increase the freight 
rate on railroad ties covering a minimum haul of 50 miles to 
a maximum haul of 288 miles on June 1 and while the Public 
Service Commission refused to suspend the rates it agreed to 
hold a hearing in the matter. If necessary the exchange 
will take the fight into the courts. 

In the petition of the lumbermen it was set forth that the 
price paid producers and dealers for ties as well as the price 
paid for timber is largely based on present freight rates and 
any such increase as that contemplated by the railroads 
would place an undue burden upon the tie interests. A table 
setting forth the present freight charges on a car loaded with 
ties weighing 64,000 pounds compared with the charges under 
the proposed rates from producing points thruout the State 


a St. Louis is shown. Typical examples from this table 
ollow: 





E Dis- Pro- 
Point of tance to Present posed 
Origin St. Louis Cost Cost Increased Oost 
De Soto.... 45 miles $12.80 $24.96 $12.16 or 95 percent 


Piedmont .. 
Chamois ... 
Sullivan ... 
Chicopee 


130 miles = 24.60 40.96 
100 milés 20.90 35.84 
68 miles 16.00 30.72 14.72 or 92 percent 
. 238 miles 43.20 53.76 10.56 or 24 percent 
The petition further sets forth that “the average increase 
covering all points on all lines in Missouri from the maxi- 
mum haul of 400 miles which the carriers intend to apply 
after June 1 is 31 percent. The above increase your peti- 
tioners believe to be excessive and unreasonably high.” 


15.36 or 60 percent 
14.94 or 72 percent 





ARRANGING FOR ALASKAN RAILROAD PUR- 
CHASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—Secretary Lane announces 
that arrangements are being made for the purchase of the 
Tanana Valley Railroad, a privately owned line in Alaska. 
This road runs from Fairbanks to Chatanika, with a branch 
to Chena, and traverses a country of agricultural and min- 
eral wealth. This road will become a part of the Govern- 
ment railroad system now under construction in Alaska, the 
main line of which runs from Seward to Fairbanks, and will 
make available for mining operations in the Fairbanks dis- 
ace the coal in the Nenana field about 100 miles south of 

airbanks and adjacent to the main line. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMEN SUBMIT THEIR TESTIMONY 


Case Against Horizontal Increase Strongly Supported 
by Figures—Deny Roads Need Added Revenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—The Pacific coast and 
Inland Empire lumber interests, protesting against the 
proposed 15 percent horizontal increase in railroad rates, 
presented a strong case to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Rate experts here for the hearings commented 
on the fact that counsel for the carriers did not cross- 
examine the lumbermen very vigorously. This was true 
of lumber representatives of other sections as well as 
those from the far West. The hearing of the special 
committee from the west Coast and Inland Empire :son- 
sumed nearly two hours. 

A. C. Dixon, chairman of the special traffic committee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, went to the 
witness chair from a sick bed in a local hospital, but 
proved to be an exceptionally strong witness against the 
proposed increase. 

By his testimony and by especially prepared charts 
Mr. Dixon showed the commission in just what manner 
the proposed increase of 15 percent and the additional 
3 percent freight tax carried in the revenue bill would 
discriminate against lumber shippers in the far West, 
which requires an exceptionally long haul, as compared 
with similar products from competing regions moving 
to market on a short haul and correspondingly low rate. 

In this connection, Mr. Dixon said that the proposed 
advance to the Minneapolis market is greater on fir from 
the Coast than the old rate plus the advance for northern 
pine. He added that while the 15 percent increase would 
advance Coast rates 8 cents per 100 pounds to the Chi- 
cago market, it would advance the rate on southern pine 
only one-half that amount, northern pine 2% cents and 
eastern hemlock 14% cents. Similar discrimination was 
yointed out in connection with other points east of the 
Missouri river and for many points west of the river. 

Mr. Dixon and other members of the committee said 
that the result of such discrimination would be to increase 
existing rate differentials against Coast forest products 
to such an extent that west Coast markets would be 
further restricted, transcontinental freight tonnage de- 
creased and eastern consumers deprived of the benefits 
of the competition they now enjoy. 

For example, it was shown that 150 west Coast mills 
out of more than 800 mills in the district would, in the 
event of the 15 percent increase in rates, be unprotected 
on old contracts to the extent of $859,000, primarily on 
account of the failure of the railroads to furnish cars 
to move the business offered in months past. 

A. W. Cooper, of Spokane, appeared for the Inland 
Empire lumber shippers. Like the other west Coast men, 
he told the commission that the tariffs should be sus- 
pended pending a full investigation as to the necessity 
of the proposed advance at this time. 

Two main points made by the west Coast men were 
that reports and information coming before the commis- 
sion show that the western roads do not need the increase 
at this time, and that the fir producers of the Northwest 
simply are not able to bear such an increase as proposed, 
Mr. Dixon said that the rate to St. Paul has increased 
12% cents since 1908, while the rates on yellow pine 
have been raised only 3.3 percent. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who also represented the West- 
ern Red Cedar Association, said his clients compete with 
pretty nearly all the softwoods of the United States. He 
said the charts and exhibits filed by Mr. Dixon were 
applicable also to the people whom he represented. 

He was asked by Commissioner McChord to submit 
data showing the car situation in the far West. In this 
connection he referred to the fact that the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co. alone now has on its books orders amounting to 
2,000 cars. Some of these orders, he added, run back 
to last summer. 

Kk. G. Bleker testified for the shingle interests. He 
said Mr. Dixon’s testimony concerning the lumber indus- 
try applied equally to the shingle industry. ‘‘We have 
been having the same conditions to contend with,’’ said 
Mr. Bleker. ‘‘In fact, as reported by the lumber trade 
commission, the condition of the shingle industry has 
heen worse than that of the lumber industry.’’ He said 
that during the last four or five years the price of shingles 
most of the time has been below the cost of manufacture. 

‘The fact of the matter is,’’ he said, ‘‘that nearly 
all the shingle manufacturers on the Coast have lost 
money for the last five or six years. The present situa- 
tion is that on account of the car shortage and very few 
mills being able to run, the production of shingles has 
been so much curtailed that the price of shingles has 
gone up to what might be considered at the present mo- 
ment an unreasonable level. This does not, however, 
apply to the industry as a whole, but only to a few 
concerns that are able to get cars to ship their product.’’ 

The hearings will be concluded early next week, 


PRESIDENT APPROVES CAR SERVICE BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6.—President Wilson has 
approved the car service bill and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now has authority to make rules and 
regulations for the movement, transfer and interchange 
of cars, backed up by power to fine railroads failing 
to comply with its orders $100 to $500 for each offense 
and an additional $50 a day for every day that an offense 
continues. 

The commission is given authority to initiate proceed- 
ings against any road or roads or to act on petition 
of shippers or other roads in order to insure an equitable 
distribution of cars. 





On behalf of the railroads it is only fair to say that 
the Commission on Car Service of the American Railway 
Association and the Railroad War Board are exerting 
themselves to the utmost in an effort to get a maximum 
of efficiency out of existing equipment. 

During consideration of the war budget bill in the 
Senate Senator Smith of Georgia offered an amendment 
providing for the expenditure of a large sum of money 
by the Government for the purchase or construction 
of additional rolling stock to take care of the Govern- 
ment’s increasing business and relieve other equipment 
for private use. This amendment was rejected, but a 
number of men in high places have commended the idea 
in a general way. 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the Railroad War 
Board, is conducting an energetic campaign of education 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION DE- 
CISIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6.—The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. and other carriers parties to its tariff, 
1. C. C. No. C-10078, are authorized by an order issued today 
to amend items Nos. 70, 75 and 80 of that tariff by providing 
the following basis of rates without observing the long-and- 
short-haul clause: 

Door and window frame material, cut to 


length, completely knocked down....Lumber rates. 
Bolts (heading, shingle, spoke and 


CUNO Saeed owescietnscmebeaune Lumber rates. 
Flooring (composed of blocks placed on 

Po ee ere Lumber rates. 
WOGGG GHW MEI ccs 0 <ckccecceee waves 1 cent per 100 


ounds higher than 
umber rates. 

In another order the commission authorizes the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road and interested connections to 
maintain rates for the transportation of lumber and articles 
taking the same rates from Menominee, Mich.; Marinette, 
Peshtigo, Oconto, Green Bay and De Pere, Wis., to eastern, 
Atlantic seaboard and Canadian points, via either Milwaukee 
or Chicago, the same as, or differentials over, the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect via the more direct lines, and to 
maintain higher rates from intermediate, provided the inter- 
mediate rates shall not be increased except as the commission 
may hereafter authorize. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road and the Midland 
Continental Railroad Co. also are authorized to establish a 
rate on lumber and articles taking the same rates from Bt. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Wimble- 
don, N. D., via the longer route of the Milwaukee system, 
Edgeley, N. D., and the Midland Continental the same as the 
rate contemporaneously maintained on like traffic via the 
more direct routes of the Soo Line, and to maintain higher 
rates to Frederick, N. D., and intermediate points north of 
that point. Except as may be authorized by the commission, 
the rates to the intermediate points shall not exceed 25 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Still another order authorizes the Chicago, Milwaukee & 

St. Paul road to establish and maintain rates on lumber in 
carloads from Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., to St. 
Paul, Merriam Park, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., the same as those contemporaneously in effect on like 
traffic via the more direct lines to the same, and to maintain 
higher rates to intermediate points. 
' In response to a petition filed by L. Green, chairman of the 
fourth section traffic committee of southern carriers for a 
modification of the commission’s order in supplemental fourth 
section order No. 3866—Class and Commodity Rates from 
Eastern Cities, Ohio River Crossings and New Orleans, La.— 
the commission today issued an order extending the effective 
date from June 21 until Aug. 1 on a long list of articles, in- 
cluding lumber and, other forest products, cross ties, naval 
stores, railway equipment and woodenware, 

The commission denied an application filed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for the postponement of its 
order in fourth section order No, 6189—Proportional Rates 
on Lumber from Kansas to Des Moines and Weston, Iowa. 





SUGGESTION FOR DISCONTINUANCE OF CON- 
VENTION TRAVEL APPROVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway Co., and chairman of the 
‘*War Board’’ of the American Railway Association, has 
notified the railroads of the country that Secretary of 
War Baker has approved the suggestion of the board that 
the holding of conventions which stimulate passenger 
travel be discouraged, at least until the railroads are 
more nearly able to handle the freight business that is 
keing offered. 

The resolution of the ‘‘War Board,’’ which Secretary 
Baker has advised is ‘‘manifestly wise,’’ follows in part: 

It is the sense of this committee that conventions which 
will bring large bodies of persons to one point should be dis- 
couraged, in the interest of conservation of fuel, to avoid con- 
gestion, to prevent interruption of necessary freight traffic, 
and to conserve yr gre and energies which must be ap- 
plied to accomplish the transportation required by the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Harrison said: 

This section by the Railroad War Board is another step 
taken to increase in every possible way the freight and troop 
carrying. capacity of the existing railroad facilities of the 
United States. Already carriers have been advised to adjust 


their passenger service, and to discontinue to some extent any- 
way running summer excursions. 





———— 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order suspending until Sept. 28 
the operation of Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, I. C. C. No, 1195, 
docketed as I. & 8. No. 1099—Lumber to Sioux City, Iowa. 

Still other orders by the commission suspend until Dec. 15 
tariffs filed by various carriers providing for increased light- 
erage of heavy freight at New York, increased storage charges 
on domestic and export freight held beyond free time in car- 
riers’ warehouses at New York harbor points, and proposing 
a reduction in the free time allowance on domestic freight 


(Continued on Page 64.) 
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WHAT LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ACCOMPLISH AND NEED 


Questionnaire Develops Interest Shown by Members — Convention Attendance, Revenues, Expenses and Influence of 
Organizations of All Branches of the Trade— Methods of a Live Association 


The lumber association movement is one of those big 
things that exist, but that nobody knows very much about. 
Lumbermen know that there are a lot of lumbermen who 
belong to trade organizations, and that there are a lot 
who do not belong; but how the score stands between the 
two classes nobody knows. The association man often 
asks: How is it with my association, compared with 
others—are the dues higher or lower, the membership, 
compared with the number of persons eligible, larger or 
smaller? How does my association compare in a sta- 
tistical way with the others, and what is the average 
membership and revenue of such associations? These are 
just fragments of questions that occasionally flit thru 
the association brain, and possibly even thru the brain 
of the ‘‘prospect’’ who has been asked to join and who 
has not. 

And bigger questions sometimes occur to other men: 
How representative of the industry are the associations? 
What proportion of the trade, and the various branches 
of the trade, belong? Is the association a big force or 
a small one? Or is it a big potential force not realizing 
its possibilities? Do the associations overestimate or 
underestimate their numbers and influence? Are they 
rendéring a service equal to the money and time invested, 
or is the service rendered far in excess of the amount of 
such investment? If the ratio of service to investment 
is less than it ought to be is the fault with the associa- 
tion or the member, or the nonmember? If it is larger 
in some associations, how has this been achieved, so that 
the practice may be applied to other associations? 

Necessarily not all of these questions can be answered 
by the statistician; they require, rather, many of them, 
the study of the statesman. But the figures here col- 
lected and collated may be considered a first step in the 
consideration of these problems. Taking a considerable 
number of associations of various classes, they afford 
certain fundamental facts under the law of averages. 
For example, the associated experience of twenty to thirty 
associations of a class can be made to show the average 
percentage of membership and nonmembership over a 
considerable territory, attendance at meeting (which is 
the best indication of interest), relative age (which is 
an indication of stability), and will afford other informa- 
tion. 

To throw some light on these queries and to afford some 
of these facts the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the news- 
paper of the associations and their chief exponent, con- 
ducted a questionnaire among the lumber organizations. 
An attempt was made to answer the statistical questions 
above suggested, in the hope that it would stimulate 
organized inquiry into the other problems of the lumber 
association movement. As soon as we know, also, that 
a certain percentage of the lumbermen in our line are 
organized in other territories, we are stimulated to bring 
our own organization up to the general average, if be- 
neath it, or encouraged to greater effort if our own 
percentage is above. 


The Questions Asked 


The following letter was addressed to the secretaries 
of a large number of manufacturers’, wholesalers’, re- 
tailers’, and salesmen’s organizations: 

For the compilation of some collective figures, but not for 


publication as they relate to any one association, will you be 
so kind as to give us the following information: 


1. How many active members has your association? 
2. What are the annual dues? 
8. What percentage of persons in your territory ell- 
gible to membership belong, estimated? 
4. In what year was your association organized ? 
5. About what percentage of your members attend 
your annual meetings? 


Your compliance with this request will be much appre- 
ciated and may make possible some constructive comment 
concerning the general association movement. 

In only one instance was there a definite refusal to 
supply the data requested, altho there were some fail- 
ures to do so. The spirit in which the inquiry was re- 
ceived is indicated rather by one reply which said: 

First permit me to compliment the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
upon its enterprise in conducting a survey of this kind. I 
feel sure that the data procured will be used in a way that 
will greatly benefit the associations thruout the country. 

Other secretaries were frank in saying that they did 
not feel their associations had reached the limit of 
their possibilities. One man replied: 


This association, in the writer’s opinion, does not amount 
to very much; so do not think it worth while to burden your 


files with any information pertaining fo {t 


Most of the association officials, however, took a 
much more optimistic view of their associations’ activi- 
ties, and with good reason. It will be observed that 
the associations were asked to report their number of 
members and annual dues (from which an estimate of 
possible income was available), the percentage of. per- 
sons eligible in the territory belonging, the average 
attendance of members at meetings, and the year of 
organization. The percentages of membership and 
membership attending were necessarily estimated, and 
varied—in the former all the way from 5 percent. to 
100, and in the latter case all the way from less than 
1 percent to a full 100. 

Thru such media it was possible also to get some idea 
of the relation of dues to membership. There is no 
intention to say that the dues in any instance are too 
high; there is abundant reason to believe that in many 
instances they are too low, and that a little higher dues 
revenue would afford a much more comprehensive serv- 
ice by a better paid or better equipped secretary or 
other executive who is the keystone of the smaller as- 
sociation, or a more highly specialized service in the 
case of the larger one. These are speculations with 








which figures may not have to do but which figures nat- 
urally suggest. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS 

A total of twenty-seven associations of manufactur- 
ers, with a total membership of 2,315, furnished re- 
ports, the highest membership of any one organization 
reporting being 892 and the lowest ten. It will thus 
be seen that the figures cover practically every class 
of lumber manufacturers’ organization, from the larg- 
est to the smallest. 

How fully they cover their fields is a matter of first 
interest. The reports show the percentage of fifty-eight 
members to one hundred eligibles, and in most instances 
a conservative estimate has been made. One report says: 
‘‘The percentage varies: in some sections we have 100 
percent and in other sections it varies from 75 to 90 per- 
cent.’’ This estimate has been averaged at 88.3 percent; 
and similar cemputation has been made in similar in- 
stances where the secretary reported a membership of 
‘50 to 60 percent’? (55 percent) or ‘‘25 to 33 percent’’ 
(29 percent). 

Average Membership 58 Percent 


In the case of the manufacturers’ organizations, the 
estimate has been based on production instead of indi- 
viduals or mills, and the 58 percent membership repre- 
sents production in either the territory or wood con- 
cerned. It is a known fact that there are numberless 
small mills that do not belong to the associations and 
that it can not be hoped ever will belong, tho they un- 
doubtedly benefit from the association work to some 
extent. One of the problems of the manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, especially the district associations, is how to 
enlist these smaller mills, not merely that they may 
contribute to the work in behalf of the industry and 
the territory, but that the best information on reduc- 
tion of costs, marketing of product, current market 
prices ete. may be placed in their hands for utilization 
and general benefit. As one official writes: 

It is difficult to give you the percentage of actual manu- 
facturing concerns that belong to the association in the way 
you ask, as there are so many small mills that saw locally 
or spring up here and there and are impossible to keep track 
of in our territory that we can only guess at the number of 
these. On a basis of firms, probably we have less than 50 
percent. On a basis of production, however, we have up- 
ward of 80 percent in our territory. 

Another secretary reports that every lumber mill ‘‘ of 
any consequence’’ belongs. On the other hand, one 
secretary claims that the small mill (larger than the 
class just above mentioned but smaller than the large 
institution) often carries the load for the heavy pro- 
ducer. He writes: 

The percentage of persons in the territory who are eligible 
to membership who now belong is not 10 percent. Go to the 
constructive comment in any way you desire. We need pub- 
licity, but I am not smart enough to get it out of my system 
in such a manner as to produce results. I stated that not 
10 percent belong. * * * We must either get some 2,000 
who are receiving the benefit of our work or else concen- 
trate on a strong but numerically smaller number of actual 
sawmill men with large productions. In our list Mees 
many are small operators. ‘These small men have, however, 
in the past paid out good money to do the work which has 
benefited people with ten times the production. I have in 
mind right now * * * one man in the territory who 
will save during 1917 at least $15,000 in freight rates which 
no living single man on earth could have saved for him and 
which under no circumstances whatever would have been 
saved for him except for the association, and this big band 
sawmill man will pay to the association not one red penny. 

Another correspondent writes: 

It is impossible to say what percentage of persons in our 
territory who are eligible to membership belong to the asso- 
ciation. There are a large number of mills * * * when 
you count all the small mills, but the members of our asso- 
ciation cut about 80 percent of the total cut in this district 
and about 66% percent of the State; so that, while there may 
be 800 mills in the State and our percentage in persons would 
be only about 8 percent, our actual percentage in operations 
of the mills that would be eligible to membership in this 
association is about 80 percent. 

Another secretary gives similar testimony: 


We estimate that our membership is about 10 percent of 
the mills in this territory who are eligible. On the other 
hand, the output of our association mills represents nearly 
one-third of the total output. Most of the larger mills are 
in the association. 

The variation is well indicated by the following 
reply from another association: 

Based on total lumber cut, I should say that our members 
represent about 50 percent of the total estimated cut of the 
territory, including the cut of all the small mills. If only 
the larger mill are considered, we have about 85 to 90 percent 
of the cut. 

Another reports ‘‘practically all’’ belonging. An- 
other: ‘‘It is impossible to indicate this. We have 
some thousands of small mills, but our membership 
comprises practically all the important operators.’’ 

The best estimate, based on twenty-two actual re- 
ports, is a membership in the territory of the twenty- 
two associations reporting of 58 percent of production. 
One reports ‘‘practically all;’’ one ‘‘every mill of 
consequence;’’ one 75 to 100 percent; one 98 percent; 
one 90 percent; four 80 percent; two 75 percent; two 
70 percent; one 50 to 60 percent; one 51 percent; three 
50 percent; two 33 percent; one 25 to 33 percent; one 
20 percent, and two 10 percent. 


Average Charge per Thousand, 71, Cents 


It is impossible to estimate the gross revenue of the 
twenty-seven “associations reporting, as they are main- 
tained largely by assessment per thousand feet and 
figures as to production of members are not at hand. 
The association charge varies with the nature and ex- 
tent of the work undertaken, the following being ex- 
amples: 

3 cents per thousand on actual production. 


3% cents per thousand on lumber cut, minimum $60 per 
year. 

120 per year. 
15 per month. 

3 cents per thousand on shipments. 

1 cent per thousand on cut. 

12% cents per thousand feet. 

10 cents per thousand on production. 

$60 per year. 

25 cents per thousand on shipments. 

8 cents per thousand on shipments (payable monthly). 

$10 per year. 

10 cents yd thousand feet (log scale). 

$10 and 2 cents per thousand feet on shipments. 

$5 per year. 

25 cents per thousand. 

7% cents per thousand. 

4 cents per thousand. 

$26 per million of production. 

3 per year. 

1 cent per thousand on lumber shipped, payable monthly. 

$50 per year. 

1¥% cents per thousand on cut. 

7 cents per thousand feet on monthly sales from Jan. 1 to 
July 1, 1917; 8 cents per thousand feet on monthly sales 
from July 1 to Dec, 31, 1917; 9 cents per thousand feet on 
monthly sales from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1918; 10 cents per 
thousand feet from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1918. 


The average charge per thousand, without differen- 


tiating between shipments or cut as a basis of comput- 
ing such, is $.0753. 


Average Attendance 72.85 Percent 


As to attendance at manufacturers’ meetings, one 
secretary reports: ‘‘At every meeting we held all 
members were present except one meeting, when two 
were absent;’’ two report ‘‘practically all;’’ another 
‘*practically full membership;’’ one ‘‘over 95 per- 
cent;’’ one 90 to 100 percent; three 90 percent; one 85 
percent; one 80 to 90 percent; one 82 percent; one 75 
to 80 percent; two 75 percent; two 70 percent; one 60 
to 75 percent; one 50 to 75 percent; two 60 percent; 
one 40 to 50 percent; one 20 to 65 percent, and one 40 
percent. The average attendance at annual meetings 
of twenty associations making actual estimates is 72.85 
percent. 

The important and far-reaching work undertaken by 
some of the manufacturers’ associations in recent years 
is familiar. The comprehensive program of work un- 
derfaken by the modern associafion is splendidly indi- 
‘ated by an outline of its regular activities supplied by 
the secretary of an organization covering one of the 
well-known lumber districts of the country. After de- 
claring that ‘‘if the lumber industry is to survive, there 
must be a great deal of knowledge disseminated about 
the industry, first among those engaged in it, and see- 
ondarily among the users of wood produets,’’ the 
writer proceeds to tell how the work of his own organi- 
zation is departmentized so that every phase of the 
operations of its members receives study and attention: 


How the Work of an Association Is Organized 


In this association the activities of lumber, shingles, doors, 


‘timbers, logging and wood preservation form units in asso- 


ciated work, 

The shingle branch is under a special secretary; handles 
general problems, such as legislation, market reports, market 
information, fireproofing, general shingle publicity, advertis- 
ing, stabilizing of grades, shingle legislation, foreign market 
development, domestic market development, retail dealers’ 
service, the combating of substitute materials, and trade- 
marking, 

In the lumber branch, the publicity department looks after 
the furnishing of association news, codperates with the daily 
and trade press, builds favorable public sentiment, handles 
weekly industrial barometer, cut and shipment and stock on 
hand reports, keeps in touch with general industries, is a 
source of information and reference, and_ solicits new 
members, 

The engineering department is under the supervision of a 
consulting engineer. Its duties are to codperate with engi- 


neers and architects, promote market extension in mill con- 


struction, bridges, docks, wood block paving, wood stave pipe 
and other wood uses, publish special pamphlets, write articles 
for the technical press, advertise, maintain exhibits, investi- 
gate new methods of creosoting, conduct strength and dura- 
bility tests, do research work on fireproofing, distillation and 
structural timber grading rule. 

The inspection department handles inspection on claims at 
point of delivery and promotes unity in grades and patterns, 
standardizing, keeping stocks up to grade ete. 

The traffic department collects overcharges on shipments, 
defends rate advances when necessary, advises members of 
all rate changes and gives advice on all traffic matters. 

Che information bureau, altho not directly affiliated with 
the association, is closely connected with it, having office 
room in the same suite of rooms. It circulates to its members 
a daily report on actual sales as reported by its members, as 
well as a weekly summary of such sales. It gathers statistics 
showing the destination of lumber movement by States and is 
a source of general market information. 

Besides the general secretary of the association, there is an 
assistant secretary who solicits new members, looks after 

* * inspection, purchasing of supplies, mailing lists, cir- 
culars, credit information, accounts and collections. Then 
there is an assistant secretary who promotes local coépera- 
tion, gathers local statistics, handles local building problems, 
on and fire prevention as well as soliciting new 


‘‘So Valuable They Are Here to Stay’’ 


Here is an association—and it is but an example of 
several operating along similar lines to a greater or 
less degree—that means something to its members, and 
ought to mean something to its nonmembers. Where is 
the single manufacturer, no matter how large his oper- 
ations, in a position to undertake everything here enu- 
merated, or a half dozen things? This association is 
something more than a periodical ‘‘ get-together,’ 
however valuable the get-together may be. It is a lab- 
oratory of the lumber business of the district, catalog- 
ing experience, making research, doing everything that 
needs to be done, and incidentally doing a lot of things 
that the individual might be able to do alone but would 
not do if left to his own initiative and resources. It is 
an example of the highly organized industry of a dis- 
trict proceeding along modern lines and in a position 
to meet the competition of other industries similarly 
organized with which it comes into commercial con- 
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tact. It represents the synchronized thought of the 
best thinkers, forward-looking men with a vision broad 
enough to consider their business in the form of an 
industry instead of a single institution with which they 
have directly to do. 

It is a well known fact that lumber manufacture has 
often been conducted at a loss, especially when stump- 
age advances were taken into proper consideration in 
figuring costs, and this is a problem with which the as- 
sociations have labored arduously and long. It has 
seemed at times that any kind of codperation along 
practical lines was prohibited. But there is no law 
against the interchange of cost experience, nor, indeed, 
of price experience. In consequence several associa- 
tions are now endeavoring to furnish their members 
with tabulated reports of actual transactions. Mem- 
bers are supplied monthly reports showing actual sales 
made by members and a monthly or quarterly stock re- 
port which shows the lumber unsold in the hands of 
members. 

‘¢Organizations such as ours,’’ writes one official, 
“*have become so valuable that they are here to stay, 
and their advent marks a change in the methods of 
manufacturing and marketing lumber. Manufacturers 
realize that they can no longer depend on an adequate 
demand for lumber along the old natural lines, Demand 
must be created, and the producers of any kind of wood 
must codperate in order to get the best results. Our 
association is gaining strength all the time, and already 
is a powerful force for good.’’ 

Many associations have engaged actively in adver- 
tising to the dealers, who are the media of distribution, 
and to the consumer, the ultimate consumer, who is 
the eventual buyer—the latter publicity of course being 
of a general nature. By means of individual advertis- 
ing to dealers and factory buyers thru the lumber trade 
journals the individual mill has been able to get its 
share of the business created by this general advertis- 
ing. The public has been educated to the use of the 
wood, and the dealer familiarized with the names of 
the mills in a position to supply it in quality and 
quantity. 

Average Age 8.86 Years 

While there long have been manufacturers’ organi- 
zation, the modern association along such lines as those 
indicated in the association previously so ably described 
is a comparative development. Of the twenty-four as- 
sociations of manufacturers reporting their year of 
organization in this questionaire, two were organized 
in 1889, one in 1897; but all the others are less than 
twenty years old and seventeen less than ten. They 
were organized as follows: 1889, 2; 1897, 1; 1898, 2; 
1905, 1; 1906, 1; 1908, 2; 1910, 1; 1911, 2; 1913, 2; 
1914, 2; 1915, 1; 1916, 5; 1917, 2. Evidently the or- 
ganization of manufacturers’ associations is increas- 
ing. The average age of 22 associations organized pre- 
vious to 1917 is only 8.86 years. One association but 
4 years old already represents over 50 percent of the 
manufacture of that wood, except for local consumption. 


THE RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS 


In point of numbers the associations of retail lumber 
dealers represent the largest organized element in the 
lumber trade. In nature they vary al! the way from the 
‘‘elub’’ covering a small district to the large associa- 
tion operating over several States. Many of the latter 
grew out of the former. They are also the ancient and 
honorable among lumber organizations, other than the 
local clubs which were their fathers. Of twenty-eight retail 
associations reporting the average age is 18.04 years. 
The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers (formerly 
the Union) was organized in 1881; the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association (formerly the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association) in 1884; the Lum- 
hermen’s Association of Texas in 1886, and the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association about 1888. One as- 
sociation (of those reporting) was organized in 1881; 
one in 1884; one in 1886; one in 1888; one in 1889; 
three in 1890; one in 1892; two in 1895; one in 1897; 
one in 1898; one in 1900; two in 1902; one in 1903; 
three in 1904; two in 1906; one in 1907; one in 1909; 
one in 1910, and three in 1913, The adverse agitation of 
a few years ago, now, happily, definitely a thing of the 
past, affected them but little. They thrived and grew, 
or at least maintained their organization and member- 
ship. So far as at the moment recalled, only one retail 
association of any size went out of business as a result 
of the Federal inquiries a few years ago. 

In all, twenty-eight retail associations supplied re- 
ports. They showed a total membership of 8,601, the 
largest organization reporting being one of 1,500 mem- 
bers and the smallest one of twelve. 


Average Dues $10.47 

These 8,601 members would pay into their association 
treasuries $90,083.50 in dues annually if they all paid, 
or average dues per member of $10.47. The highest dues 
charged by any organization of retailers is $50 to $10 
(graduated according to population) in one instance, 
down to nothing, one association charging no dues and 
being supported by voluntary contributions. One charges 
$10 to $50, as stated; two $10 to $25 (one according to 
volume of business); another $15 to $20 according to 
volume of business; another $10 active and $5 honorary; 
another $20 active and $10 honorary; another $15 the 
first year and $10 thereafter; one $25; one $15; one $12; 
seven $10; one $7.50; three $5; one $4; four $3, and one 
nothing, 


53 Percent Belong, 66.88 Percent Attend 

Of retailers in the territory of these associations, 53 
pereent belong to their associations, according to the 
estimates of the secretaries of the twenty-six organiza- 
tions reporting on this subject, several’of them being 
‘n possession of actual and complete lists of eligibles 
and thus in a position to state accurately the percentage 
of association men in their localities. Several of the 
associations keep as accurate lists of nonmembers as they 
do of their own members. Such a survey of the State 
or other territory of the association makes possible ef- 


fective membership work. One association claims 90 
percent of eligible members; one association expresses 
the opinion that 85 percent of the retailers in its territory 
belong; one claims 80 to 90 percent; one has 80 percent 
of possible members; one 76.6 percent; one 75 percent; 
three 60 percent; one 50 to 60 percent; one 50 to 55 per- 
cent; eight 50 percent; one 45 percent; one 40 percent; 
two 33 percent; one 25 percent; one 18 percent, and 
one 5 percent. 

Of those who belong 66.88 percent attend the annual 
meetings. One association reports an attendance of 
‘*practically all’’; another of 100 percent; two 90 per- 
cent; two 85 percent; four 80 percent; five 75 percent; 
one 66 percent; one 65 percent; two 60 percent; one 55 
percent; four 50 percent; one 30 to 40 percent; one 33 
percent, and one 20 percent. 

But the attendance of retailers at a retail convention 
always includes a goodly number who do not belong or 
contribute, and attendance is also difficult to estimate 
because of the presence of wholesale and manufacturers’ 
representatives, unless a complete registration is kept, 
with the classes of attendance divided. One association 
with 100 members reports that it has ‘‘an additional 150 
to 200 visitors.’’ Another association with 675 active 
members last year had 1,058 registered, ‘‘of whom over 
900 were men.’’ Another association reports that 80 
percent of the members and 30 percent of the nonmembers 
in the territory attend. One association had ‘‘ thirty-three 
dealers and thirty-four salesmen present’’ at its January 
meeting. Another reports an attendance of members 
of ‘‘55 to 60 percent, based on exact records.’’ Another 
association reports that it has ‘‘an attendance of dealers 
about double the amount of our membership.’’ Another 
secretary reports: . 

The percentage of members attending a meeting is approxi- 
mately 75 percent, with probably double that number of lum- 
bermen from adjacent territories, so that the total attend- 
ance at meetings averages around 300 dealers from other 
territory and nonmembers from our own territory. 

This association has 125 members. The same secretary 
goes on to say that there are six local associations in the 
State and reports that 
by joint action thru committees appointed by the individual 
associations we have been enabled to accomplish some con- 
structive work for the good of the lumber trade. The smaller 
associations, from our experience, would seem to work greater 
benefit. to the individual dealer than the large associations, 
and this no doubt is the reason for the general strength and 
enthusiasm which we find in the meetings of the smaller 
associations. 


Troubles of the Association Worker 


But another secretary of a local association, having an 
average attendance of 50 percent of its members in this 
same State, writes: ‘‘I don’t see why the attendance is 
not better at all the meetings, as there are always plenty 
of good speakers.’’ Another retailer writes from the 
same State regarding his own district: 


The retail lumber dealers of [deleted] have no formal 
association or organization. We have usually had an annual 
meeting of the retail dealers at [deleted], at which time a 
banquet was served and a few speeches made, For some un- 
accountable reason we have not been able to arouse a great 
deal of interest in association work in this section of the 
State. We had no annual meeting this year and, as a conse- 
quence, no officers were elected. I regret very much my 
inability to give you a more satisfactory report on this 
territory. 


Another secretary in the same State says: 


We hope you will make as strong as possible the fact that 
all lumbermen should join and help their association. It is 
manifestly unfair that a few of the aggressive men should 
carry all the burden while all get the benefits. We are mak- 
ing an effort to enroll all eligibles this year. We are going 
to pound away at them till they all come into the fold. We 
are working hard for the retailer and what he stands for and 
we are hoping that our eligibles will show their appreciation 
by doing a little by paying their dues and becoming members. 
We are pleased to know that you have taken ts the work of 
bringing all lumbermen to a realization of the importance of 
carrying their share of the burden, 


Revenue Represents a Responsibility 


The figures above are of a magnitude to make the 
association realize its responsibilities to the membership 
and the member his responsibility to the association. It 
appears that in these twenty-eight retail associations 
8,601 members pay, or promise to pay, $90,083.50 in dues, 
Of these 8,601 members, 66.88 percent, or 5,752, attend the 
conventions, not counting the nonmembers who attend. 
One secretary who recognizes this responsibility writes 
thus frankly about his own organization: 


The association is now in better shape financially and in 
the interest manifested than it has ever been, but it is still 
woefully weak. I attribute its weakness to the fact that its 
activities and avenues of service to the dealer are not defi 
nitely outlined and specified, nor have been consistently 
rendered, The benefits derived from the association as indi- 
cated by its own records have been spasmodic and haphazard, 
and the indifference of the directors in procuring capable 
executives and holding them strictly accountable for results 
for an economical and fruitful administration has been re- 
sponsible for this condition. 


One secretary believes that the new National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will help to solve the prob- 
lem. He says: 


I am expecting great things of this national association 
and am urging some basis of coéperation between the na- 
tional and State associations, either thru making us delegate 
bodies to the national or by some other plan to the end that 
the State associations’ activities thruout the country could 
be more uniform and consistent. 

With the coéperation of the State associations the national 
could conduct cost-accounting, grading revision and other 
valuable surveys, summarize their results and conduct a 
propaganda campaign for the reforms which these results 
seem to call for. As it is now some of the associations are 
devoting all of their efforts to advertising, some of them are 
concentrating on legislative activities, some of them are com- 
bating unethical methods of merchandising, and some of 
them are merely collecting dues and holding conventions. 
Association work will never amount to anything until we 
are all grinding out a fairly uniform product of service and 
grinding it out 365 days in the year. 


Members Will Pay for Services 

The matter of dues is one that has pypzzled retail as- 
sociation men, the problem being to produce sufficient 
revenues to secure proper secretarial service and carry 
on practical association work without making the dues 
sufficiently high to discourage membership. In this con- 
nection the experience of twenty-six associations supply- 
ing the necessary figures for a computation will be of 


interest: Eight associations whose dues exceed $10 a 
year estimate that 55.63 percent of the yards eligible to 
membership belong; nine associations charging $10 a 
year dues report a membership of 57.28 percent; nine 
associations whose dues are less than $10 a year report a 
46 percént membership. 

It should be noted that one of the associations in the 
less than $10 class is a State association with 555 mem- 
bers, embracing 76.6 percent of the retail yards in the 
State. 

The purposes of many of the low cost associations are 
very largely social and educational. Many of them do 
not attempt any serious service to members, while many 
of the higher cost associations maintain special depart- 
ments and features. None, however, carries on organized 
cost accounting. While the social contact is very valua- 
ble and, indeed, its value can not be computed, it is ap- 
parent that the retailer wants service as well as sociability, 
and is willing to pay a little higher dues to get jt. It is 
assumed that such is supplied by the higher prieed 
association, 

Evidently there will always be two classes of retail 
associations: One with an annual convention and 
‘*program,’’ serving some educational use and inspiring 
cordial relations between competitors and the buying 
and selling branches of the trade; the other the more or 
less highly organized State or interstate association seek- 
ing to give larger service, departmentized, and maintained 
with sufficient revenue, as many of the manufacturers’ 
associations are. The better millmen’s organizations did 
not achieve their present position at a single bound, and 
their members had to be educated to a larger dues charge 
in order to achieve larger results. It is assumed that the 
retail associations are growing in concept also. 


LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


The local lumber club or exchange is no new thing in 
tne lumber trade. The Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers was organized in 1866, over half a century ago; 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in 1869, making 
it almost a half century old; the Lumber Exchange 
of Baltimore in 1875; the New York Lumber Trade 
Association and the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia in 1886, and the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ 
Association also in the ’80s, The average age of eighteen 
reporting was 18 years. 

Indeed, many of the large district and State associa- 
tions owe their parentage directly to some local associa- 
tion that felt the need of a larger organization to handle 
matters of legislation and ethics in more than a local 
way. As an example, the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut grew out of the local exchange at New 
Haven. The needs of the trade were many, the local ex- 
change was the tried and true remedy, and the larger or- 
ganization naturally followed. 


Average Dues $27.85 

The magnitude of the lumber club movement is indi- 
cated by the reports in hand. The twenty exchanges or 
clubs reporting have a total membership of 1,591, average 
dues of $27.85 per member and there is a gross revenue 
to the twenty organizations of $44,305. The highest 
membership in any one organization of this local nature 
is 250, and its annual dues are $18. The lowest member- 
ship in any one club is six, and it has no dues but pays 
its expenses by assessment on the six concerns belonging. 
The highest dues in any one organization is $100, with 
a membership of fourteen; but this is 93.33 percent of 
the available members. 

Many of these exchanges are able to perform con- 
siderable service to their members and to their com- 
munities, having sufficient dues revenue to carry on im- 
portant work. There is one organization with annual 
revenues in excess of $7,000, two in the $5,000 class, two 
with $4,000 revenue, and so on down to one collecting 
a total of $75 annually from its members. In the larger 
markets there is much work for such an organization, 
and this may include everything from traffic service to 
advertising advice, from the maintenance of a credit bureau 
to an inspection department. It should be borne in mind 
that the activities of a lumber club are but little indicated 
by its dues revenue. This money is required almost ex- 
clusively for rental of headquarters, postage and station- 
ery and clerical assistance, Many thousands of dollars 
of service is performed annually by members, either as 
officers or members of committees, benefiting not only 
members but nonmembers also, for which no charge is 
made. In other words, many men belong and pay dues 
and also perform labor for the good of the trade of the 
community, while others in the town who share the 
benefits to some extent, altho of course not to as com- 
plete an extent, not only do nof perform any labor for the 
trade but do not even pay the small dues charge running 
from $3 to $100 a year, as the case may be, but ganerally 
a bargain, whatever the case. 


79.74 Percent Belong, 71.08 Percent Attend 


The percentage of nonmembers in the communities hav- 
ing lumber elubs, as it may be judged from the reports 
in hand, is 20 percent. That is, one lumberman in five 
does not belong. One club with forty-five members and 
another with twenty-five members reports that every man 
in the community eligible to membership belongs, and 
there are a lot of other exchanges that would like to get 
these exchanges’ recipe. Of concerns eligible to member- 
ship, two report 95 percent belonging; three 90 percent; 
one 85 percent; six 80 percent; two 75 percent; two 50 
percent; one 40 percent, and two 100 percent. The average 
is 79.74 percent. 

Reverting to the subject of dues, one has annual dues 
of $100; one $80; one $60 for retailers and $40 for 
wholesalers; another (with club features) $50 tor resi- 
dents and $25 for nonresidents; one $35 and $20 accord- 
ing to volume of business; one $40; one $35; two $25; 
one $20; one $18; three $10; one $6, and two $3. The 
average dues, as stated, are $27.85 per member. 

Do the higher dues keep down the membership? Or, 
inversely, do ‘‘low’’ dues increase membership? Of 
nineteen clubs reporting, those having annual dues in 
excess of the average of $27.85 have a percentage of 
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members as compared to total concerns in the commu- 
nity eligible to membership of 74 percent, or 5.74 per- 
cent less than the general average of membership to 
eligibles. In view of the larger service performed for 
the larger dues, this difference is negligible. The $100 
organization has 93 percent of its eligibles members, 
and the two $3 clubs have 75 percent of the eligibles 
members. Evidently service, not dues, and also the 
degree of community spirit, control membership. 

What proportion of the members of these twenty or- 
ganizations take an interest in their club or exchange? 
The clubs were asked what proportion of their members 
attended their annual meetings, the annual being as- 
sumed to be the most important of the year and the 
meeting most likely to insure an attendance of those in- 
terested in club affairs. According to the reports, 71.08 
percent of the members attend these meetings. Two 
clubs report an attendance at their annual meeting of 
100 percent; another of 99 percent; one 95; two 90; one 
85; four 80; two 75; two 70; one 41; two 33%; one 25, 
and one 20 percent. That the banquet holds charms 
for some and that the social feature is no small part 
of the power of the local club is evidenced by the reply 
of one club that it has a 75 percent attendance of mem- 
bers if a banquet is held and a 15 percent if not. 


Some Functions of the Lumber Club 


While these organizations are supposed to deal di- 
rectly with local problems they necessarily perform 
service to the trade at large. When the substitute in- 
terests made the sudden and effective assault on the 
wooden shingle and wooden construction, the exchanges 
were a regular army ready to meet the attack wher- 
ever it might be made. They were like the regular 
army of the nation—none too well equipped with figures 
and facts, but willing to fight as quickly as they could 
get the instruments of defense into their hands. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and other authorities codper- 
ated by collecting these facts, and got them into the 
hands of the exchanges as speedily as possible; in con- 
sequence many a piece of adverse and unfair local leg- 
islation was combatted and defeated, and the use of 
the world’s greatest building material’ maintained, with 
benefit to the industry at large—for the epidemic of 
misinformation threatened to spread. The local build- 
ing code is the particular responsibility of the local 
exchange, and communities without such organizations 
have been sufferers thereby. The good work done in 
many cities is a tribute to the ability as it is a proof 
of the need of the local exchange. 

These organizations are an aid in general commu- 
nity work. A large number of the chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade*ete. thruout the country now 
maintain ‘‘lumber divisions,’’ the members being mem- 
bers both of the chamber of commerce in general and 
the lumber section in particular. In addition to the 
excellent Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, there is the 
Lumber Exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and it is necessary to be a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce before being eligible to membership 
in the Lumber Exchange. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce has its lumber division. Members of the 
lumbermen’s section of the Toronto Board of Trade 
must be members of the Toronto Board of Trade, pay- 
ing $3 annual dues to the former and $25 annual dues 
to the latter. The celebrated Saw Dust Club, of Phila- 
delphia, is purely a social club, composed of twenty-five 
members of the Union League Club of Philadelphia. 
In this manner many lumbermen’s organizations are in- 
terlocked with other bodies, with benefit to both. 

Many of the local lumber clubs include in their mem- 
bership lumbermen in every branch of the industry— 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. This makes 
for closer contact and larger acquaintance. Inciden- 
tally these organizations serve as hosts to many larger 
lumber gatherings, bringing much glory and some trade 
to their communities. It is one of the incidental yet 
important functions of the lumber club. 

It should be borne in mind that the 1,573 ‘‘mem- 
bers’’ enumerated above are concerns rather than indi- 
viduals, and that it means a much larger number of 
lumbermen participating in the activities of the local 
organizations and receiving educational and inspira- 
tional help therefrom. Employees are welcome to 
many, and thus another point of contact is established, 
that between the employer and his aids. 


Builders’ Exchanges 

There has been another form of local organizations that 
has come into being that is of growing importanee: that is 
the local ‘‘ builders’ exchange,’’ a body made up often 
entirely, generally largely, of lumbermen engaged in 
the building business. The Federal Trade Commission 
in its decisions, Edward N. Hurley, its former chair- 
man, in public statements, and competent attorneys 
have held that, while these men may not agree on a 
price, they can agree on what costs are, and may ex- 
change cost experience, may gather it and average it 
and announce results, and that to sell below cost is an 
economic offense. These exchanges are finding in each 
community the proper cost of everything from unload- 
ing a car of hemlock to delivering a wagon load of fin- 
ish, and a member can not make a profitless price in 
ignorance. The result is to make the member bring his 
cost within the average experience of his fellows, with 
a resultant profit to himself and saving to the consumer. 
These are practical, hardworking organizations and a 
vos feature of the lumber business in the local 

eld. 

SALESMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


The organizations of salesmen in the lumber trade are 
distinctly local in character. In Michigan, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, New York and Illinois the salesmen are 
fairly well organized; there is some organization in some 
other districts, while in still others there is no organiza- 
tion at all. The chief activities are social. A death 
emergency fund to which the members contribute, either 
by assessment or by the setting aside of a part of the 
annual dues, has proved an attractive feature that has 


been responsible for much of the association success. 
In the former case, of course, the fund is voluntary, and 
in the second contribution is automatic with the pay- 
ment of dues. 

There is a much larger proportion of traveling sales- 
men of lumber, sash and doors organized-than is generally 
supposed. Seven of these associations reporting show 
a total membership of 1,327 and an annual dues revenue 
of $2,925. The dues vary from $1 a year to $5, with 
average dues per member $2.20. The average member- 
ship is said to be 73 percent in the territory covered, and 
the average attendance at annual meetings of those be- 
longing 51.5 percent. 

The oldest association reporting was the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door ‘Traveling Salesmen’s 
Association, which was organized in 1890. The youngest 
was the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, which 
was formed in 1915. The Southwestern Associated Lum- 
ber Salesmen, organized at Kansas City several years 
ago, has disbanded. The average age of six associations 
reporting was 16.17 years.. 

Aside from the death benefits of $100 to $200 paid 
to the beneficiaries of members, a benefit not designed 
as insurance but as a prompt assistance in time of 
trouble, the associations are social but successful in 
maintaining old and creating new acquaintances that can 
not help but be of benefit to the salesmen themselves and 
to the trade at large. As an example is the ‘‘old timers’’ 
functions that have been held by the Union Association 
of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. This organization 
exists in the old white pine territory and includes a 
number of men who have traveled it for two-score years, 
adjusting themselves to changing demands and changing 
sources of supply. But the younger element in this and 
other territory have found the annual reunions no less 
delightful. 

Many of the associations endeavor to perform practical 
service for their members. The secretary is generally an 
‘femployment bureau’’ and endeavors to find places for 
men out of employment, a condition less common now 
than it was a few years ago. Employers have availed 
themselves of this service with good to themselves, the 
salesmen’s associations and their members. The sales- 
men’s associations have not concerned themelves so much 
with general questions affecting the trade, not because 
of a lack of interest perhaps, but because they felt these 
matters were pretty well covered by the manufacturers’, 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ organizations. Nevertheless 
they now and then express themselves, and it is history 
that legislation concerning grades has been influenced in 
some instances by their deliberations. Coming into direct 
contact with the buying trade, as they do, they could 
probably be a greater force in this regard. 


The Salesman an Association Man 


The salesman is at heart an association man. In the 
membership of 1,327 above indicated there is some duplica- 
tion, as it is not unusual for a salesman to belong to two 
or more associations if his territory laps into the terri- 
tory of two or three. He is also an earnest advocate of 
the retail associations as a rule, attends their conven- 
tions as a matter of business and acquaintanceship, and 
in some territory has done practical work in increasing 
the membership of retail associations. The voluntary 
work of this character that has been done has been found 
more effective than any attempt to enlist the salesman’s 
help by promise of pecuniary reward. 

It would seem that, with a membership equal to that 
of a regiment on a war footing, the salesmen’s organi- 
zation might find something of a national nature to do 
regarding his own troubles. But such has not been the 
case. The fluctuating conditions surrounding his em- 
ployment, due to fluctuating conditions in the trade, 
make him aggressive at times but pacific at others. 

For some time an attempt has been made to maintain 
a national organization, a delegate body made up of 
representatives selected by the various associations, 
and receiving its support by means of a per capita tax 
of 25 cents annually. based on the membership of the 
constituent organizations. 

The work of the salesmen’s organizations will prob- 
ably continue to be along simple lines. As the secre- 
tary of one of the most successful of salesmen’s organi- 
zations writes: 


It might not be out of place for me to say we notice a de- 
cided improvement in the friendly feeling among the sales- 
men in the lines indicated by our title—due, we think, to a 
closer acquaintanceship our organization brings about. 

The wish has sometimes been expressed that the 
salesmen might hold at their annual meetings a real con- 
vention instead of a perfunctory business meeting, for 
an interchange of methods and ideas on the approach 
and sale, but the fact that the membership is local has 
made the salesman hesitant to indulge in such round- 
tables of experience; thus far the only schools of sales- 
manship conducted have been those held under the 
auspices of the Southern Pine Association and as a part 
of the World’s Salesmanship Congress at Detroit, in 
which lumber salesmen were active participants. 


FOREST PROTECTION 


The fire protective organizations reporting numbered 
four, with a total, membership of 426 timberland own- 
ers, representing an average of 71 percent of those who 
should belong. One association reports its membership 
as ‘‘probably 95 percent of owners of timberland, ex- 
elusive of those settlers who have taken up 160 acres; 
this class depends on the larger owner to protect it 
while he is protecting his own. However, a few settlers 
pay their share.’’ As to attendance of members, one 
reports ‘‘probably 50 percent;’’ another ‘‘ probably not 
to exceed 15 percent; ’’ another 80 percent; and the fourth 
says: ‘‘We have very poor attendance at our annual 
meetings, as less than one percent of the members have 
been present at any one time.’’? The average attendance 
is 36.5 percent. 

As to revenue, this is raised by assessment. ‘‘The cost 
for the year is based on the amount necessary for expenses 
ineurred,’’ writes one, ‘‘being distributed according to 


acreage holdings of the members.’’ Another in 1916 as- 
sessed in this manner 7/20 of a cent per acre, another 1 
cent per acre, and the assessments of the other have varied 
from $.015 to $.02 per acre. 


WHOLESALE ASSOCIATIONS 


Six wholesale associations report a membership of 575, 
paying average dues of $40.50. One reports a member- 
ship of 95 percent of eligibles; one 70 percent; one 35 
to 50 percent, and two ‘‘about all’’—an average of 69.17 
percent. Of attendance, one reports 100 percent; one 80 
percent; one 60 to 75 percent, and one 50 percent—an 
average of 74.38 percent of members present at meetings. 
One other reports an attendance of ‘‘ practically all.’’ 
The oldest association was organized in 1880, the young- 
est in 1911. The latter is a purely social organization 
and is maintained by assessment. It should be borne in 
mind that many of the lumber clubs and exchanges else- 
where reported are composed entirely or largely of whole- 
salers, or wholesalers and manufacturers combined, and 
are in effect wholesale organizations; so this branch of 
the industry is well organized. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Two sash and door associations reported a membership 
of ninety-five, or an average of 40 percent of the eligible 
membership, with an attendance 50 percent at meetings. 
The dues vary from $25 to $200 annually. One was or- 
ganized in 1903, the other in 1910. 

Four logging bodies reported 459 members, organ- 
ized respectively in 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1916. The aver- 
age attendance of members is 70 percent and the cus- 
tomary dues $10 annually. 

The shingle associations reporting numbered four, with 
a total membership of 107. The dues were reported as 
$12.50 a year in one instance and $75 a year in another; 
$1.50 a machine a month in a third, and 2 cents a thou- 
sand of shingles manufactured in the fourth. One asso- 
ciation claimed 90 percent of the mills in the territory; 
one 75 percent; one 67 percent, and one 60 percent—an 
average of 73 percent, with an average attendance of 
members at meetings of 84 percent. The four were or- 
ganized in 1906, 1909, 1896 and 1916. 

In addition to the above shingle associations, many of 
the lumber manufacturers’ associations maintain shingle 
departments, and all give more or less attention to shingle 
manufacture and marketing in the interest of combination 
mills. 


RECAPITULATION 


The following recapitulation shows the membership, 
attendance, average dues ete. in the territories of the as- 
sociations reporting: 

Belong- Attend- 





Re- Mem- ing, ing, Average 
ports Class bers percent percent dues 
20 Clubs and exchanges. 1,591 79.74 71.08 $27.85 

4 Shingle manufacturers 107 73 84 Beare 

7 Traveling salesmen... 1,327 73 51.5 2.20 

6 Wholesalers ........ 575 69.17 74.38 40.50 

4 Fire protective...... 426 71 36.5 are ee 
27 Lumber manufacturers 2,315 58 72.85 .OT5* 
PS SOURNIOTS os.60 65505.0 8,601 53 66.88 10.47 

2 Sash and door manu- 

TROUUNOIS «00005005 95 40 50 ai 

a 459 ae 70 10.00 

102 15,496 


~ *Per thousand feet cut or shipped. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes heartily to thank 
those who have made this survey possible by answering 
the questions asked. 


EASTERN LUMBERMEN PRACTICALLY PATRIOTIC 


The Lumbermen’s National Service League, with head- 
quarters in New York City, ‘‘codperating with the 
Citizens’ Preparedness Committee, Business Men’s Na- 
tional Service League, national and State governments,’’ 
as its letter heads announce, and of whose purposes earlier 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been privileged 
to make mention, is vigorously and systematically pursu- 
ing a plan of patriotic support of the Government. Last 
week it had appointed and was conducting six recruiting 
stations for the national guard, equipped by the organiza- 
tion, five of them in the metropolis and one in Brooklyn, 
and reports that these stations show enlistments of five 
to ten recruits each daily. The organization is about to 
open recruiting stations in Jamestown, N. Y., to be in 
charge of Warren Ross, of the Warren Ross Lumber 
Co., and is in active touch with the lumbermen of Buffalo, 
who are seconding its activities effectively. 

The Lumbermen’s National Service League is sending 
out eloquent literature profusely, calling for recruits for 
the army and navy and for subscriptions to the Red Cross 
and for the Liberty Loan bonds, in connection with the 
last named distributing explanatory placards for public 
display and folders describing methods of purchasing and 
the attractive features of the bonds. 

The organization is composed of lumbermen divided 
into three general committees. Its membership commit- 
tee numbers thirty-one, its finance committee five and its 
executive committee three, all prominent lumbermen. The 
executive committee, which apparently has full charge of 
the organization’s activities, is composed of Russell J. 
Perrine, chairman; 8. M. D. Magovern and W. Ward 
Smith. The organization is doing an extensive, sustained 
and splendid patriotic work. 








LUMBERMAN ARRIVES IN SMOKY CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 5.—Robert Allen, of the Dailey 
& Allen Lumber Co., of this city is a pleased individual 
these days and is one Pittsburgher that certainly is dig 
ging in with a vim for business. The reason for this is 
Fred Dailey Allen, who arrived in this world May 17 and 
who, it is rumored, is already being put thru a course 
of sprouts so that when he grows up he will be a lumbe: 
man. Young Mr, Allen weighed just exactly 7.3 pounds. 
Everybody concerned is getting along as well as could 
be expected. 
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WORK OF THE ASSOCIATIONS TOLD IN BRIEF 


Paper Makers and Salesmen to Meet — Hardwood Manufacturers Arranging for Co-operation With the Government— 
Two Organizations Antagonistic to Proposed Reconsignment Charge —New Club in Prospect 


June 11, 12—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Semi-annual 
meeting. 

June 11, 12—North Carolina Pine Association, Wilmington, 
N. C. Monthly meeting. 

June 14—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 14—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Midsummer meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 19—Southern Pine Association, Chicago, Ill, Direc- 
tors’ meeting. 

June 19—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 20—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Directors’ meeting. 

June 21-23—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, khiladelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 

June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 

June 26-29—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

June 30—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. Semi-annual meeting. 

July 11, 12—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Har- 
vey’s Lake (Wilkes-Barre), Pa. Summer meeting. 
Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 





PULP ASSOCIATION TO HOLD SUMMER 
MEETING 


MontTrREAL, QuE., June 5.—The summer gathering of 
the technical section of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Asse 
ciation, which is closely affiliated with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of McGill, will be held about the middle 
of June. The outing will consist of a trip to the mills 
at Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls and Grand Mere, the 
foresters being the guests of the paper mills located at 
these centers. In addition, business meetings will be held 
during the course of the three day outing. 





—_ 


HARDWOOD MEN DISCUSS GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 5.—There was a large and 
representative gathering of members of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, identi- 
fied with the manufacturing interests of the East and 
South, in this city last Saturday. It was for the purpose 
of giving consideration to the hardwood requirements of 
the Government in its shipbuilding program, and to dis- 
cuss prices and other matters connected with the furnish- 
ing of the lumber called for under the specifications. 

There were present F. W. Mowbray, E. O. Robinson 
and F, R. Gadd, this city; M. G. Gannon and W. H. 
Nigh, Ironton, Ohio; D. E. Hewitt, B. B. Burns and 
R. L. Hutchinson, Huntington, W. Va.; J. W. Mayhew, 
Columbus, Ohio; W. E. DeLaney and W. T. Schnauffer, 
Lexington, Ky.; W. C. Bartlett, St. Albans, W. Va.; 
L. B. Berry and R. H. VanSant, Ashland, Ky.; L. P. 
Keith, Clay City, Ky.; L. P. Dubaise, Charlestown, 
Miss., and Max Pease, Chicago, II. 

The conference was executive and continued prac- 
tically all day, with the result that Messrs. Burns, Hutch- 
inson, Mowbray, DeLaney and VanSant, of those pres- 
ent, and W. M. Ritter and M. W. Stark, in addition, were 
constituted a committee to go to Washington and confer 
with the shipping board and the Council of National De- 
fense, if necessary. 

The committee was authorized to suggest certain 
changes or modifications of the specifications and was 
empowered to talk prices on all kinds of hardwoods that 
may be required. ‘The committee left here Saturday 
evening. 


BUILDING MATERIAL SECRETARIES MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 5.—The sixth quarterly 
meeting of the National Association of Building Material 
Secretaries was held at the Hotel Radisson in this city 
June 1 and 2. The session was well attended and the 
visitors were handsomely entertained by the members of 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul exchanges. The organiza- 
tions gave a dinner at the Radisson Thursday evening, 
May 31, for Secretary Charles Bowen, of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. About forty at- 
tended and W. C. Stanton, president of the St. Paul ex- 
change, acted as toastmaster. Mr. Bowen made the prin- 
cipal talk of the evening, reviewing the work of the 
association. 

The secretaries began their sessions Friday at 9:30 
a.m. in the Empire room of the hotel. In attendance 
were President K. C. Evarts, Buffalo; Secretary Warren 
J. Duffey, Toledo; J. F. Deacon, Detroit; N. G. Neill, 
Winnipeg; O. A. Pier, St. Louis; F. M. Torrence, Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Xenia; Charles An- 
derson, Louisville; M. D. Fancher, Minneapolis; E. C. 
Iverson, St. Paul; W. G. Hollis, Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis; Charles Bowen, National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; M. B. Eustler, Cin- 
cinnati, and Secretary Marshall of the Columbus Build- 
ing Material Exchange, who was voted into membership 
at this meeting. Friday morning was spent in an in- 
formal discussion of association methods. It was decided 
to request each local exchange to send two delegates to 
Chicago at the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission June 14 on the proposed reconsignment 
charge. Strong opposition was expressed to the pro- 
posed charge. 

After lunch the visitors and their wives were taken 
by members of the St. Paul Exchange for an automobile 
tour, traversing the beautiful lake district of Minneapolis, 











the river boulevard and:thru: the best scenic parts of St. 
Paul, out to White Bear lake, where the party were 
guests at a course dinner served at the St. Paul Auto- 
mobile club. Robert Burns, of the St. Paul Building 
Material Exchange, presided as toastmaster, and all of 
the visiting secretaries responded to calls for short talks. 
After the dinner the visitors were brought back to 
Minneapolis. 

An address by W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was the main feature of the ses- 
sion Saturday morning. He spoke on the subject of 
trade relations between the manufacturer and wholesaler 
and the retailers. This was the start of an extended 
discussion. Secretary Duffey told of his efforts at 
Washington to get from the Federal Trade Commission 
a definite statement as to association methods. It was 
agreed to work in all the States when their legislatures 
next meet for a uniform State trade commission law, 
in order that lumbermen may find out how to transact 
business without incurring vexatious litigation. Steps 
will be taken soon to have the proposed law drafted and 
ready to submit. 

The secretaries present were guests at luncheon in the 
Empire room, the Minneapolis Building Material Ex- 
change being hosts. There was a short afternoon session, 
at which it was decided to have the next meeting Sept. 
14 at Cincinnati. The business session then udjourned, 
and the members of the Minneapolis exchange took 
charge of the final entertainment feature. The visitors 
were taken by automobile to Lake Minnetonka, and 
cruised on the lake for two hours on the steamer: Victor. 
At 6 p. m. they returned to Excelsior, where they took 
automobiles for the Minneapolis Automobile Club at 
Bloomington. An informal dinner was served there, and 
no speeches were made, to give time for bringing some 
of the visitors back to the city to catch night trains. 





TO HOLD DIRECTORS’ MEETING IN 
CAPITAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—R. 8. Kellogg, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, today issued a call for a meeting of 
the board of directors of that organization in this 
city on June 20. A majority of the members of 
the board indicated by telegraph a preference 
that the meeting be held in Washington rather 
than in Chicago at this time, at which place it 
was originally called. Mr. Kellogg is in Wash- 
ington to serve as secretary of the lumber com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, re- 
lieving W. B. Greeley, of the Forest Service. 

Members of the board of directors should com- 
municate with Mr. Kellogg immediately in order 
that he may make arrangements for hotel accom- 
modations, which are hard to obtain on short no- 
tice owing to the presence of large numbers of 
strangers in the city at all times. 











SALESMEN TO BE ENLIGHTENED AT THEIR 
CONGRESS 


Thru the courtesy of C. J. Ashton, secretary of the 
Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in re- 
ceipt of a list of addresses to be given at the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress during its lumber departmental 
session, Monday, June 11. It in- 
cludes the following subjects: 

‘*Legal Phase in Codperation’’ 
—Gen. L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, 
Mo.; ‘‘The European Market for 
American Lumber’’— Nelson C. 
Brown, Lumber Trade Commission, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
‘‘Lumber and the National De- 
fense’’—R. 8. Kellogg, secretary 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago; ‘‘Selecting Lumber Salesmen’’— 
W. M. Beebe, manager of lumber sales of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; ‘‘The Lumber Salesmen 
of the Future’’—Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent, 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; ‘‘ Advertising 
and Selling’’—L. R. Putman, director of advertising, 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

The lumber departmental session will be held in the 
Hotel Statler, in hall D, beginning at 2 p. m. of Monday 
next. The Michigan association quotes the Detroit Board 
of Commerce to the effect that it is necessary to register 
and get tickets at the congress headquarters prior to the 
meeting. 
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TEXAS HARDWOOD BUREAU SHOWS GROWTH 


Houston, Tex., June 5,—The Texas hardwood men 
have completed plans for their invasion of Chicago next 
week at the time of the convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. It will be the first time the 
Texas hardwood manufacturers gathered at a National 
meeting as an organized body, altho that organization is 
formal in nature and limited in activities by the laws of 
this State. 

The Texas Hardwood Bureau, as the association is 


called, has-been in exist _ace slightly over a year, having 
been formed at the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
meeting in April, 1916. Since that time it has grown in 
membership and importance, until today it has demon- 
strated the value of united action. 

The chief purpose of the Texas Hardwood Bureau has 
been to standardize methods of manufacture and mar- 
keting, to promote a better acquaintance among the 
Texas manufacturers of hardwood lumber and to inaugu- 
rate an advertising campaign for a larger home market. 
One of the first important results accomplished has been 
the popularizing of Texas hardwoods, the fact that this 
State was a producer of large varieties having heen 
generally unknown up to last year. 

Today the members of the hardwood bureau are kept 
busy filling the increasing demand for hardwoods, the 
principai species in this State being ash, gum and oak, 
with good supplies of elm, hickory, beech, cypress, mag- 
nolia and cottonwood. 

Meetings of the Texas Hardwood Bureau are held 
monthly, the following composing the membership: H. G. 
Bohlssen, H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturing Co., New Caney, 
chairman; Thomas W. Blake and George W. Cleveland, 
jr., South Texas Lumber Co., Houston; Philip A. Ryan, 
Philip A, Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin; R. H. Browne, 
Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co., Big Creek; J. H. Shope, 
Waterman Lumber Co., Marshall; John E. Hintz, South- 
ern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana; Beaumont Lumber Co. 
and Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont; Boynton Lumber Co., 
White City; William Graydon, Grayburg, and Blount- 
Decker Lumber Co., Alto. 
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ASSOCIATION SECRETARY REVIEWS CONDI- 
TIONS SOUTH 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., June 4.—George D. Hawkins of 
this city, secretary-treasurer of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, since re- 
turning from a trip thru the South has sent a letter to its 
members of general interest and bearing especially on 
the car situation, in which he says: 

After having visited a number of mills and discussed the 
matter with traffic managers, wholesalers and others who 
have made it a special study it became apparent that local 
conditions were to a large extent a determining factor. Many 
of the large mills are located on roads that are dependent 
be trunk lines systems for the delivery of cars and the law 
of self preservation operates decidedly to their disadvantage. 
When we remember that the South is a producing section, 
much of its equipment being returned empty, it is not difficult 
to appreciate the handicap suffered by mills not located on 
the trunk line systems. Even the roads that do enjoy an out- 
let to the North have had no end of trouble in getting their 
equipment returned to their lines, which in turn has resulted 
in their refusing to allow their cars to be loaded for points 
off their rails. 

After referring to the influence of embargoes Mr. Haw- 
kins wrote of the Government’s orders for 300,000,000 
feet of yellow pine, 
which will take the right of way over commercial shipments. 
The crops will soon be ready to move, and with the general 
business fully one-third in excess of normal and 350,000 cars 
tied up at Atlantic and Gulf ports and perhaps as many more 
held up by embargoes, lack of terminal facilities and motive 
power the prospects for relief are anything but encouraging. 

The letter referred to the market influence of decreased 
labor supply and car scarcity, the increased costs.of pro- 
duction and the remote prospect of lower prices, and de- 
clared that by comparing the present prices of lumber 
with those of practically every other commodity it will be 


found that lumber is yet but the cheapest thing on the 
list. 


ee 


ASSOCIATION SEEKS TO AMEND CHARTER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 5.—Petitions have been filed in 
court in Pittsburgh for amendments to the charter of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which among other things tell of the plan for a formal 
chartering of the now well established Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club. It appears that the lumbermen’s club 
has been expanding so rapidly in western Pennsylvania 
that it has assumed an unusually important position 
among the retail lumber trade. Its members have come 
from all of the counties of the State and some live over 
the line in Ohio and West Virginia. The club has a 
permanent secretary now and for this reason it was de- 
cided to secure a charter. ; 

At the same time, the charter of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was found to be 
practically inoperative. The association rather passed 
out with the birth of the virile lumbermen’s club, and it 
was decided to have this charter amended and the name 
changed to the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club and the 
two organizations will thus become one, only the Pitts- 
ste! a Lumbermen’s Club will be the dominant interest of 
0th. 

The Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club has not only in- 
fused a remarkably strong fraternal feeling among the 
members of the lumber trade, but has in its broad plan 
and scope brought about understanding and intelligent 
codperation in the developing of the best in the industry, 
to an extent that was but a few years ago regarded as 
impossible. It has not only its weekly conferences and 
meetings but its pretentious banquet and more formal 
gatherings at which addresses are given and trade prob 
lems which arise continually are handled with care and 
skill. There is and has been since the organization of the 
club a very definite and healthful vision that is steadily 
becoming more definite for a real lumbermen’s elub 
house in Pittsburgh, located in the business district, 
where the trade can meet and be at home. Thus the 
charter now being teken out is perhaps the first gtep 
toward the realization in the future of that vision. 
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EUROPEAN COMMISSION COMPLETES SOUTHERN TRIP 


Investigators Pay Special Attention to Securing Information on Southern Hardwoods—Also Inspect Arkansas Soft Pine 
Plants and Learn Merits and Available Supply of This Wood 


VISIT TEXAS HARDWOOD CENTER ~ 

Beaumont, TEX., June 4.—Texas hardwoods, especially 
ash, oak and gum, are superior for construction material 
to any hardwoods found in the United States, because of 
their great durability. This is substantially what A. 0. 
Davis, manager of the hardwood department of the Sa- 
bine Tram Co. told members of the Federal Lumber Trade 
Commission, who visited Beaumont last Tuesday on their 
tour of the southern lumber belt. For almost an hour 
Mr. Davis stood before the commissioners explaining 
features of the hardwood industry in Texas and answering 
questions propounded to him in rapid succession by the 
commissioners. Charles E. Walden, vice president of the 
Sabine Tram Co.; John C. Ward, retired Jumber manu- 
facturer and capitalist; Aurelius Milch, Texas manager 
of the Standard Export Lumber Co.; J. E. Jones, chief 
inspector of the Southern Pine Association; Joe Miller, 
of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange; Harry J. 
Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
and others assisted the commissioners in gathering data 
on the lumber industry in this section, including the pro- 
duction, rail shipping and exporting, grading and general 
distribution. The commissioners especially inquired as 
to the volume of trade carried on by local dealers with 
foreign countries. 

The commissioners were loud in their praises of Beau- 
mont as a business town, a lumber center and an ideal 
lumber exporting point. 

Charles Walden was chairman of the committee which 
had charge of the entertainment of the commissioners. 
After their visit here, the visitors were taken by boat to 
Orange, where they inspected the plants of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., Miller-Link Lumber Co, and the 
Orange paper mills. The commissioners then continued 
to\Lake Charles and from there went to Shreveport and 
Memphis, which ended their southern tour. 


COMMISSION HEARS ABOUT SHORTLEAF PINE 


SuHRevePorT, LA., June 5.—Many lumber operators in 
Shreveport and vicinity attended a meeting of the Federal 
Lumber Trade Commission held in Shreveport a few days 
ago, They were deeply impressed with the importance of 
the work undertaken by the commission and the business- 
like manner in which the commissioners are engaged in 
their great task. It was plainly shown at this meeting 
that many companies have not been and are not now doing 
export business. Many of these are no doubt in position 
to handle that class of trade and will most likely do so 
as a result of the commission’s investigations and re- 
ports. Anyway, that is the belief that many entertain. 

The local meeting was a big success. In addition to 
holding conferences in the morning and afternoon the 
visiting party was shown a number of courtesies by the 
local lumber fraternity and other citizens. They were 
welcomed by Mayor John MecW. Ford, who attended 
the main session, lasting about three hours. Following 
the morning session, lunch was served at the Youree 
Hotel. Later in the day, after a short afternoon business 
session, the visitors were taken on an automobile sight- 
seeing tour, after which they were entertained at the 
Shreveport Golf & Country Club, to which many of the 
local lumbermen belong. The commissioners especially 
enjoyed tennis playing. After the recreation on the lawn 
and links, the commissioners were guests at supper at 
the club. During the evening the visitors, as guests of 
K. A. Frost, president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
attended a dance given at Leiderkranz Hall for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross. 

The visitors left the next morning for Thornton, Ark., 
to resume the investigation in the producing sections. 

Chairman Walker presided at the Shreveport meeting. 
Among the local citizens addressing the commission and 
furnishing the facts sought were: K. A. Frost, president 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co.; J. P. Towery, secre- 
tary of the Sabine Lumber Co.; Jonas Donner, sales 
manager of the Bolinger and Clear Creek companies ; 
A. 8S. Johnston, president of the Mansfield Hardwood 
Co.; A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrne and 
Peavy-Wilson ‘companies; B. A. Kobler and Rudolph 
Latsko, vice president and secretary, respectively, of the 
Louis Werner Stave Co, and the Export Cooperage Co. 
Others also took part in the discussions. They furnished 
much information and demonstrated to the commission 
that it acted wisely in including Shreveport in the itiner- 
ary. 

Before calling on the representatives of local lumber 
concerns, practically all of which were represented at 
the meeting, Chairman Walker explained that the meeting 
was for the purpose of enabling the commissioners, thru 
discussions with the lumbermen, to secure specifie infor- 
mation regarding their particular territory. As ex- 


* plained by Chairman Walker, the Federal Lumber Trade 


Commission is a joint effort of the Government and the 
lumber industry, and marks a new era in respect to the 
relationship between Government and business. The 
opportunity now exists, Chairman Walker said, for en- 
tering Europe and securing a greater lumber trade. The 
change growing out of the world war is similar to the 
change that occurred in domestic trade about twenty years 
ago, when lumber was not sold by the producer to the 
retailers and other consumers, but by the distributer. 
The European trade now stands where the domestic trade 
formerly stood. The selling is to the importer, with three 
to five intermediaries standing between the producer and 
the user on the other side. The business has only been 
on the surface. No one concern could say to the importer 
that it would not sell to him, but to the European con- 
sumer, Tho it is not the purpose of this commission to 








change the methods of selling, but simply to study the 
situation and collect facts and present them for what 
they may be worth to the lumbermen, he explained, it is 
reasonable to expect a change in methods and other big 
developments as a result of the commission’s inquiries. 

The present tour, it was explained, is for the purpose 
of investigating the various grades of lumber, the mill 
facilities, waterway facilities, probable amount for ex- 
port, methods of manufacturing, kinds of lumber obtain- 
able, and other facts relating to the trade, and to use 
this in connection with the study of conditions and pros- 
pects abroad. The commissioners act as sales managers 
to map out plans for the manufacturers and exporters. 
If the commission runs across inquiries for certain lum- 
ber, it will probably report them so the Americans may 
have the benefit of the prospective sales, 

After outlining the objects of the commission, Chair- 
man Walker announced that the information sought at 
Shreveport was especially a knowledge of the timber 
resources of this section, extent of export, difficulties in 
the way of foreign trade and other such data. The com- 
mission had been learning much about longleaf pine and 
was now entering the shortleaf territory. Statements by 
local lumbermen showed the general uses of long and 
shortleaf pines, longleaf being used largely for dimen- 
sion and structural purposes, and shortleaf largely for 
finish. I was also shown that rates to ports on the Gulf 
coast are higher on shortleaf, which is produced farther 
away than the longleaf. As to a difference in grades, 
about 15 to 20 percent uppers come from the longleaf 
and about 40 percent in the shortleaf, but the increase in 
the rate on the shortleaf to the port from this section is 
not considered counterbalanced by the better grade. Due 
to the rates, the Arkansas mills could not very well com- 
pete with southern Louisiana and southern Texas mills 
for export. Longleaf predominates south of a line of 
demarkation fifty to sixty miles south of Shreveport, and 
shortleaf north of the line, with no longleaf in Arkansas. 
Little or no shortleaf has been exported, because it was 
understood the longleaf was preferred for export, and 
export sales chiefly have been made thru wholesalers in 
the United States. HK. A. Frost said that so far as he 
knew Arkansas pine mills had done no exporting, and 
the same applied to Louisiana shortleaf mills. As to the 
advantages of short and longleaf, Mr. Frost spoke of the 
importance of urging shortleaf for interior and finish 
work, and longleaf for dimension, timbers ete. To try to 
push both for the same purposes all round will be run- 
ning the risk of spoiling the market. 

The density rule in exporting was favored on the 
ground that it would eliminate loblolly pine. 

It was brought out that the commission will investigate 
the market as to low grade lumber, with a view especially 
of learning if low grades can not be exported in specific 
sizes and grades. It will also attempt to learn what 
square timbers are manufactured into abroad. 


LUMBER TRADE COMMISSION IN ARKANSAS 


THORNTON, ARK., June 5.—Working their way north- 
ward from the southern pine territory adjacent to the 
Gulf coast, the Federal Lumber Trade Commission ar- 
rived here May 31 to inspect Arkansas soft pine logging 
and manufacturing operation, 

The commissioners were the guests of mills connected 
with the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. They were en- 
tertained at luncheon by the Stout Lumber Co., of this 
place, followed by an inspection of the company’s plant 
and a trip to the woods to observe Arkansas soft pine 
logging operations. Following a dinner tendered by the 
Fordyce Lumber Co. at Fordyce, the commission pro- 
ceeded to Memphis, 

Many Arkansas lumbermen, including Robert H. 
Brooks, of Little Rock, manager of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, met the commission at Thornton. 





GIVE SOUND ADVICE TO EXPORTERS 


MemPHis, TENN., June 5,—John R. Walker, Nelson C. 
Brown and A. H. Oxholm, members of the Federal Lum- 
ber Trade Commission, arrived in Memphis Friday morn- 
ing, July 1, and spent that day and the next gathering in- 
formation here regarding hardwood supply available for 
export and regarding various phases of the manufac- 
ture and distribution of southern hardwoods. They were 
met at the train by committees representing the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, the American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and were driven to a number of mills 
where they saw oak and other hardwoods manufactured 
and prepared for the market. At noon they were driven 
to the Memphis Country Club, where they were.the guests 
of honor at the luncheon of the former organization and 
where they outlined the seope and purpose of the foreign 
mission on which they are soon to depart. The attend- 
ance at this meeting of the club was unusually large 
while a delightful luncheon was served. 

Mr. Walker said that the most significant feature of 
the mission lay in the fact that it represented the first 
joint effort of the Federal Government and the lumber 
industry to extend foreign trade and that it marked the 
ending of the old regime in which the attitude of the 
Government toward business was one of disinterest if not 
actual distrust. He said the members of the commission 
were going abroad with no preconceived ideas or notions 
but with the view that foreign trade in lumber, and par- 
ticularly in hardwoods, could be materially increased 
emphasis being laid upon hardwoods because the methods 
of manufacture and distribution of these are similar to 
those employed in European markets. There were diffi- 


culties to be overeome, he explained, but he made it quite 
clear that the commissioners, because backed by the Fed- 
eral Government, could do a great deal more in the diree- 
tion of overcoming these than could individual lumber- 
men who are necessarily restricted by financial and other 
considerations. He thought firms with established foreign 
trade would profit most by the work of the commissioners 
but that all would be benefitted by its investigations and 
reports. 

Mr. Walker outlined the field in which each of the 
commissioners would work but declared they would keep 
in close touch with each other and that their efforts 
would be so cobrdinated as to insure the best possible 
results, 

Mr. Walker said that bills of lading, scarcity of bot- 
toms for handling export shipments of lumber and the 
aversion of steamship interests to carrying lumber, be- 
cause of the numerous claims arising against such c¢ar- 
goes, both in this country and in Europe, were some of 
the problems with which the export trade was con- 
fronted. He thought that there was much misunderstand- 
ing at the bottom of these troubles and emphasized the 
fact that since the commissioners will have the backing of 
the Federal Government, they will be able to secure much 
greater codperation on the part of foreign steamship in- 
terests and foreign governments than if they were to go 
abroad as private individuals. Mr. Walker further de- 
clared that we are standing on the threshold of a new 
epoch and that, with the United States having probably 
more than 500,000 men fighting on the western front in 
another year and with New York the money center of the 
world, business would be given an international aspect 
and that problems would be dealt with in an international 
way, thus widening very greatly the present outlook which 
is no larger than national at best. 

He asserted that Memphis had much to hope and ex- 
pect from the great change in this respect ‘‘ because there 
is greater potential cobperative effort among the lum- 
bermen here than anywhere else in the country and be- 
cause it is a market where foreign buyers may rely upon 
a proper filling of all orders for lumber or any other 
commodity.’? 

Mr, Oxholm said he had been studying distribution and 
production of lumber both in this country and abroad for 
some years, and that the greatest source of disappoint- 
ment to him in connection with the lumber industry in 
America was that it was so little organized. He charac- 
terized the somewhat general policy of consigning Jumber 
abroad as a calamity and as a direct result of lack of 
organization. He said that consignments were encouraged 
by foreign brokers and buyers alike because they insured 
lower terms than could be obtained in any other way, but 
he declared that consignments were very bad for the 
manufacturer and exporter. They are based, he said, on 
misinformation regarding various conditions on the other 
side, and he suggested that one of the objects to be ac- 
complished by the commissioners was to gather and com- 
pile accurate information regarding conditions abroad 
for the benefit of exporters so that they might know 
what they are doing. He pointed out that the Scandi- 
navian countries consign lumber to Great Britain but 
that they get together before doing so and establish 
minimum prices, thus insuring a fair margin of profit. 

Mr. Oxholm thought there were big possibilities in the 
export field. He cited the case of white oak. He pointed 
out that this was not obtainable in quantity from any 
source but America, but that, thru consignments and other 
practices, exporters of this lumber were stepping on each 
others’ toes and cutting profits down to a minimum if not 
reducing the operation to one of actual Joss. And, in 
conclusion, he strongly urged that American exporters get 
together, work together and pull together with a view to 
getting everything there was out of white oak as well 
as out of all other varieties of lumber and timbers. 

Mr. Brown said that only the surface had been 
scratched in the export field and that, since America had 
the largest supply of any country in the world, he did not 
doubt that outlets in western and southern Kurope could 
be substantially broadened. He admitted that there were 
difficulties in the way, but asserted that these were far 
from insurmountable. He declared it a ‘‘einch’’ that 
there would be enormous requirements in the way of 
lumber and timbers to be filled in Europe after the war, 
including the medium and lower grades, in the rebuilding 
of devastated towns and cities and in rehabilitating com- 
merce and industry, requirements which America would 
be called upon largely to supply because of the denuding 
of the forests in the countries actually at war and be- 
cause of the demoralization of commerce and industry 
among the neutral nations of Europe as a result of the 
war. He referred specifically to cross ties, saying that 
many of the railroads in Italy as well as in neutral coun- 
tries had not laid a single new cross tie since war began 
and that the requirements in the way of cross ties alone 
would be something enormous. 

Mr. Brown reiterated that this was the first time the 
Government had ever joined hands with private enter- 
prise and declared that it marked the beginning of a 
larger development of the foreign field which had been 
largely neglected at the expense of domestic business. 

W. C. Johnson, president of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce, briefly outlined the activities of that organ- 
ization and urged the lumbermen to codperate with that 
body in the efforts now being put forth to relieve car 
shortage. He believed only two plans were feasible: 
To have the Interstate Commerce Commission incorpo- 
rate in its decision, if favorable to the carriers in the 
present rate case, a provision that a certain amount of 
the increased revenues are to be used for the building 
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of cars and other equipment, or to have the Government 
build enough cars to be leased to the railroads in much 
the same way that it is building ships to relieve the 
shortage of ocean tonnage. 

The club suspended the regular order of business in 
part but heard the reports of committees. The enter- 
tainment committee urged that all members of this 
organization intending to go to Chicago should register 
at once so that arrangements might be completed for 
the special train that is to carry the Memphis delegation 
to the annual of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

J. F. MeSweyn, who has succeeded Charles G. Kadel, 
removed from the city, as chairman of the house com- 
mittee of the club reported that orders had been placed 
for the blackboards to be used in the rooms of this organ- 
ization in the Chamber of Commerce building for posting 
the kinds and quantity of lumber offered or wanted by 
members of the club. This represents the beginning of 
a real lumber exchange at Memphis. 

The club decided by unanimous vote that all members 
would close their mills and places of business Tuesday, 
June 5, in order to give their employes ample time for 
registering as well as for participation in the registra- 
tion day parade. 

This is the last regular meeting of the club for the 
summer but the members are subject to call of the presi- 
dent or the executive committee. 


COMMISSIONERS VISIT NORTHERN PINE MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 5.—Members of the Fed- 
eral Lumber Trade Commission spent all day yesterday 
in Minneapolis. The four members of the commission 
arrived early Monday from Chicago and made headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Dyckman. They were met there by 
Secretary H. 8. Childs, of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and went with him to the associa- 
tion’s offices, where they had a conference with C. FE. 
McGibbon, chairman, and J. F. Wilson, a member of 
the association’s bureau of grades. C. L. Hamilton, man- 
ager of the White Pine Bureau, also took part. The 
entire party then went out to the two mills of the North- 
land Pine Co., and were shown thru the mills and yards 
by Mr. McGibbon. Members of the commission familiar- 
ized themselves with the stock and methods of manufac- 
ture of the local mills, spending about two hours in close 
study of them. 

After lunch the four commissioners conferred at the 
Hotel Dyckman with O. T. Swan, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
going over the Wisconsin situation in detail. The com- 
missioners left last night by way of Duluth for Cloquet, 
where they today were to inspect the sawmills and meet 
with a number of northern pine manufacturers. 

The commissioners were given considerable attention 
here and space in the newspapers. Commissioner John 
R. Walker announced that while white pine has not fig- 
ured to any extent in export trade heretofore, that it has 
special uses which should make it a factor in an export 
business intelligently handled after the war is over. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the college of forestry 
of Syracuse university, who is on his way to China to 
study ecanomic conditions there, including the lumber 





business, met the commissioners here and conferred with 
them at some length. 

Before leaving this city, Nelson C. Brown said: 

We found lumbermen here optimistic over the prospects of 
developing an export business, and in a good situation to do 
so. We learned that Minnesota has about 90,000,000,000 
feet of standing merchantable white pine and Norway pine 
that could be available at any time the market called for it, 
and that the manufacturers are disposed and well equipped to 
work this timber up. 

Minnesota should play a most important part in the pro- 
posed increase in the export business, because the softer wood 
that it produces will be the important lumber of the future. 
The hardwood business will be a thing of the past. The 
northern pine grown here is as good lumber as anything that 
grows outdoors and will be in increasing demand because it 
is adaptable to so many different uses. Minnesota is in an 
especially good position to profit by its timber regions be- 
cause of its excellent laws for the protection of timber. They 
are looked on as models by other States. 


SAYS LUMBERMEN ASK LOWERING OF EXPORT 
GRADES 


OsHKOSH, WIs., June 7.—Roger E. Simmons, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Lumber Trade Commission, spent the 
early part of this week at his home in this city. Mr. 
Simmons expressed himself as highly pleased with the 
results of the lumber trade investigations conducted in 
various parts of the United States thus far, declaring 
that the work being accomplished by the commission is 
far superior to what he had believed would be possible. 
The success of this work he attributes to the hearty 
codperation being extended the commission by lumber- 
men at every point along its itinerary. The members 
of the commission are being met by reception committees 
at the depots and escorted direct to conference tables, 
where the maximum amount of material is submitted to 
them on lumber conditions in the United States and the 
desires of the American lumbermen for extension of 
export trade. Mr. Simmons declared further that every- 
where the commission has appeared thus far it finds that 
the lumbermen are exercising surprisingly keen judgment 
in the character of data prepared and proffered, thus 
reducing the actual investigation and inquiry of the 
commission to a minimum and permitting them to devote 
a great part of their time to the compilation of statis- 
tics and arrangement of the data. 

In describing the trip of the commission thus far, 
Mr. Simmons dwelt on a number of facts, declaring that 
inspections are being made of all port facilities and docks 
from which lumber can be shipped abroad as well as in- 
vestigating the magnitude of timber resources of all char- 
acters of woods and how long the supplies will last, 
according to probable domestic and foreign consumption. 
The main demand of the American lumbermen inter- 
viewed thus far, as far as export trade is concerned, is 
for the lowering of grades so long in vogue in foreign 
nations. With the exacting grades now specified by 
European consumers, American dealers aye obliged to 
furnish more heart material than is available and with! a 
slight lowering of present grades, the percentage of heart 
material could be appreciably reduced. The American 
lumber dealers feel confident, says Mr. Simmons, that 
the commission can convince the European and other for- 
eign consumers, upon learning the uses that American 
woods are put to, that a much larger supply and variety 
of American woods will be found available. 





MAY REVIVE LUMBER CARRYING ON STATE CANAL 


Burra.o, N. Y., June 2.—Every element in connection 
with the New York State barge canal, which will open 
in full, it is expected, next year, is in a more unsettled 
state than possibly since the old canal opened in 1825. 
This latter canal, which was jocularly known as ‘‘Clin- 
ton’s Ditch,’’ on account of DeWitt Clinton being gov- 
ernor during most of the time it was building, practically 
made New York State as a commercial center. There 
were no railroads, and the transportation from Lake Erie 
to Albany had to be done by teams over the old Buffalo 
road, which lead from Buffalo across the State. 

lreights were so high that practically no produce and 
no ordinary lumber could be carried any distance. It is 
said that in those days it was unprofitable to move wheat 
more than fifty miles by land, and it is known that many 
loaded teams moved so slowly over the best State high- 
ways that in muddy weather many stops from being 
stalled and broken down were such that they were still 
in sight of their stopping place when they had to put up 
for the night. This canal put New York within six days 
of Buffalo and created a revolution such as the wildest 
hopes of today can not expect of the present barge canal. 

Soon large commercial towns began to spring up along 
the whole length of this canal and an immense business 
for those days was done by what was at first a 100-ton 
boat service, but which afterward expanded to boats of 
240 tons. There were two reasons for the decadence of 
this canal prosperity. One was the encroachments of the 
railroads, which soon cut down the distance of Buffalo 
from New York to two or three days, and the other was 
the slow decline of freights, especially lumber, within 
easy reach of the water routes of the lakes and canal. 

Buffalo and Tonawanda first derived their great lumber 
trade from northern Ohio and the Canadian shore of 
Lake Erie. Thence they went to Michigan, especially 
Saginaw, and lastly to the upper lakes. Time was when 
the Tonawandas received over 800,000,000 feet of lumber 
it a season by lake, and Buffalo perhaps half that 
amount, a great part of which was forwarded eastward 
by canal. These days are gone forever. The new barge 
canal can not live on the lumber freight that it could 
get and it will have to depend very largely, not upon 
eastbound, but upon westbound lumber. 

: This lumber will come from the Pacific coast, thru the 
Panama Canal, and will be landed on the Hudson River 
at some point like Poughkeepsie, or, if the Hudson is 
deepened as proposed, at Albany. This trade started up 
very actively as soon as the Panama Canal was finished, 
but it was soon ruined by the scarcity of ocean tonnage. 
Rates had been made so much lower than the overland 
rail rates from the Pacifie coast that lumber could be 


easily brought to Buffalo, and it was believed it would 
ultimately go to Chicago, in full competition with the 
all-rail rate. 

The success of the barge canal as a lumber carrier de- 
pends not nearly so much upon itself as upon the possibil- 
ity of reéstablishing this Panama Canal route, which cer- 
tainly can not be done for several years after the close 
of the European war. The advocates of the barge canal 
first promised for it enough grain patronage to secure 
its success, But before the final vote was reached pro 
viding for its building by the New York State legislature 
this argument was materially varied. Without abating 
their claim that the grain patronage would be large, the 
students of the situation saw that it was iron and steel 
and nothing else that would make the canal a great 
success, 

It was this belief and nothing else that brought capital 
to Buffalo and put it into the iron trade here so exten- 
sively. It was held that barge canal rates to tidewater 
could by this route cut in half the best all-rail rate from 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland. Pittsburgh saw it and talked 
of a canal across Ohio to run in connection, with the barge 
canal, Cleveland saw it and began to speculate over the 
possibility of building seaworthy barges at that port 
capable of going on to New York. If it is proved that 
the canal accomplishes all these things there will he a 
great revival of lumber-carrying over that route, but 
the amount of lumber coming from the lakes for shipment 
eastward and available for canal traffic is small and 
growing smaller every year. 

Assuming that the barges go eastward with grain and 
iron and some lumber, and return west with Pacific coast 
lumber and package freight, and the route, with a load 
each way, which enabled the lakes and canal to do such 
wonders in the line of money-making, is established no 
rail competition can cast it aside. The old canal failed 
because it was not possible to carry enough on one vessel 
to compete against the heavy freight trains. The barge 
canal will obviate this. 





STRIKES PROSPECTIVE IN BOSTON YARDS 


Boston, Mass., June 5.—Strikes may be ordered 
within a few days in two of the large local lumber yards 
as a result of renewed difficulties with the teamsters’ 
union. It had been thought that all trouble was averted 
thru a compromise of wage and working demands that 
Lumber Teamsters’ Union 369 had made upon the Jum- 
ber dealers. At a meeting of the union Sunday night the 
grievances were reported by delegates and it was voted 
to support a strike, according to the announcements 
given out later to the daily newspapers. 
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_ The Time to Invest 


in limberis NOW. 


We can take advan- 

tage of market condi- 

tions for you as you can- 
not for yourself. ° 


Either of two systems may 
be followedin buying timber. 
One contemplates buying 
properties at recognized mar- 
het values to accord with in- 
dividual ideas as to what a 
timber tract should be, and 
hold it in anticipation of 
steadily increasing value; 
the other, the Lacey Way, 
contemplates taking advan- 
tage of opportunities that 
come to an organization like 
ours, buying at prices much 
below recognized values and gaining 


profit, both from the purchase and 
Srom accretion. 


Obviously the latter 
plan is most inviting from 
the standpoint of speculation or for 
those who do not contemplate future 
manufacturing. It permits carrying 
charges to be reckoned merely as de- 
Served payments on the purchase price 
and of course means larger profits. 


The present is a most 
opportune time for such in- 
vestments. After a period of depres- 
sion,incommon with other industries, 
lumber is coming into its own again. 


There are, however, many timber 
owners financially unable to carry non- 
productive investments, who must sell. 


We can make a selection for 
you in the Douglas Fir forests of 
British Columbia, Washington or 
Oregon; the White Pine oy \daho; 

the Western Pine of Oregon or Cal- 
ifornia; in the Redewoods of the latter 
state, or elsewhere. Prices range well 
below the market value. Send for fur- 

ther information and booklet described 
as ‘‘Pointers.”” 
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= FINANCIAL | 


Fort Dearborn National Sek 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 











Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
E. C, TUBBS, Cashier. 





WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. , Ce 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Fres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. e 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Ban 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier : 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mar. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mer. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 








% Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 











Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


LAL A 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 























Write Us. 
GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


826 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES CONSIDER WEIGHTY MATTERS 





Ohioans Reconsider Previous Action on Rate Increases— Missouri Retailers in Annual 
Outing—Coopers Told of Patriotic Duty 





RECONSIDERS ACTION ON PROPOSED FREIGHT 
RATE INCREASE 


Cincinnati, Onto, June 5.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati has, reconsidered its action last month in 
the matter of an increase of freight rates. At the May 
meeting it was resolved that a reasonable increase would 
not be opposed provided the increase did not take effect 
on shipments of lumber ordered before April 25, the date 
of the tentative action of the commission, and that action 
be taken by the railroads to secure sufficient cars by the 
time the increases should be declared in effect. Last 
night, at a special meeting of the organization, the first 
under the new administration, with President George M. 
Morgan presiding, the question was reopened on_pleas 
that stronger action should be taken. After full discus- 
sion it was decided to wire a protest to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against any increase whatever and 
calling attention to the fact that the trade has stood 
recent increases of from 20 to 40 percent in freight 
rates and that there is no just reason for adding further 
burdens on the industry. 

Another matter discussed was free storage at seaboard, 
and it was decided to instruct the river and rail commit- 
tee of the club to keep in touch with the transportation 
committee of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion and support the committee in its opposition to radi- 
cal restriction of free time at seaboard points. [t was 
considered that fifteen days is the minimun: tiie re- 
quired and that more than that is desirable. It was 
argued that if shippers had control of the transit time 
for cars between the point of origin and the seaboard 
destination there would be no injustice in restricting 
free time at seaboard; but as transit time varies greatly 
between different points, due to transportation operations 
over which shippers have no control, the railroads should 
bear the burden of whatever miscalculations of time at 
seaboard may result from such delays on transit time 
en route. 

Considerable time was given to discussion of the pro- 
posed amendments to the grading rules, to be voted on 
at the coming convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in Chicago next week. The majerity 
favored the changes, especially those touching grades of 
selects. It was claimed that in actual sales of hardwoods 
grades of selects exist and should be officially defined 
by the National association’s inspection rule, and that 
such definitions should not again be disturbed for five 
years. However, the club resolved not to take positive 
action but to leave the matter to the judgment of the 
individual members attending’ the convention so that 
their minds would be open to any suggestions that might 
be offered in convention. 

In this connection it was announced that arrangements 
have been made for a special Pullman car, under charter, 
for the Cincinnati party to the convention, which wiil 
leave this city the evening of June 13. Joseph Linehan, 
of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the car. Fifteen members of the 
trade have declared their intention to go, and it is ex- 
pected to bring the number to about twenty. 

On motion of H, A. Hollowell it was decided to intro- 
duce all visitors, attending the club meetings as guests 
of members, to the membership as a whole. 

President Morgan was authorized to name a publicity 
or press committee of live members to keep in touch with 
the news of the club and its members and also with the 
news features of the Cincinnati lumber market. It was 
felt that the club should do what it can to assist the 
trade and daily press in getting all the legitimate news 
of the industry. 

W. J. Eckman, president of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., and also president of the lumber exchange of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was appointed chairman of a re- 
ception committee to arrange for the weleome and enter- 
tainment of the members of the Federal Lumber Trade 
Commission, which is to be here Thursday, June 7, to hear 
what the lumbermen of this city and vicinity have to offer 
as suggestions for expansion of the foreign trade after 
the war. Other members of the committee are Dwight 
Hinckley, president of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co.; 
Chester F, Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Co.; J. Linehan, 
of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., and W. 8. Probst, presi- 
dent of the Probst Lumber Co. 

Two former members of the club, who withdrew more 
than a year ago, renewed their applications for mem- 
bership and were elected—the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 
and the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. 

The meeting was adjourned without date, but it is 
likely other called meetings will be held during the sum- 
mer, and that instead of discontinuing all activities of 
the club with the May meeting for the summer, there 
will be at least monthly gatherings. This meeting was 
the first of these, and the attendance of more than forty 
and the sharp interest manifested satisfy the new ad- 
ministration that it is a good step. 





ST. LOUIS RETAILERS ENJOY OUTING 

Str. Louis, Mo., June 6.—The annual outing of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of St. Louis, which 
was held yesterday, was voted a big success by all who 
took part in the festivities. The members of the asso- 
ciation spent the day at the Cedar Crest Country Club, 
twenty-five miles from St. Louis, whence they journeyed 
in, automobiles. The club is located on the Meramec 
River, near where it empties into the Mississippi, and it 
is an ideal spot for a picnic. 

The day was devoted entirely to pleasure, business 
being absolutely barred. All sorts of games were played, 
dignity giving way to baseball and quoits, while pinochle 
occupied the time of others. A chicken dinner was 
served, with all sorts of trimmings, that gave old man 


H.C.L. a hard jolt. Strawberry picking was one of the 
diversions, 

A feature of the outing was the exchange of remi- 
niscences of pioneer lumbermen in St. Louis. Short talks 
were made by R. E. Gruner, of the Gruner Lumber Co., 
chairman of Division A (retail dealers) of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, O. A. Pier, secretary of the 
exchange, and W. L. Boeckeler, of the Boeckler Lum- 
ber Co. . 





PHILADELPHIANS POSTPONE MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5.—The June meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange has been postponed and will be 
held on June 26, in conjunction with an outing and the 
annual baseball game for charity. The committee on by- 
laws and rules has sent out a copy of its annual report, 
together with a list of questions to be answered from 
which they will, it is expected, add much to the value of 
membership and the active interest of the members in the 
association. 





~o 


EVANSVILLE CLUB OUTING ANNOUNCED 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 4.—Mertice E. Taylor, sec- 
retary of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club announces 
that the annual summer outing of the club on the Ohio 
River, June 19, will be held on the steamer Joe Fowler, 
which will leave here at 2 p. m. It is expected that a 
trip will be made to the new Government dam at a point 
a few miles below Henderson, Ky. Dancing and music 
will be enjoyed and at 5 p. m. a fried chicken dinner will 
be served. Secretary Taylor has planned a number of 
new stunts that will be sprung on the members. It is ex- 
pected that over 250 lumbermen, families and their friends 
will take in the outing this year. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN PERMANENT 
QUARTERS 


CoLuMBus, Oun1o, June 6.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
rooms, in the new quarters at Chestnut and High streets, 
were opened June 2, with about three score of lumbermen 
present. The Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus was or- 
ganized about six months ago but until recently had not 
secured permanent headquarters. The rooms are spacious 
and on the top floor of a remodeled building, near the 
heart of the business section. The opening ceremonies 
were marked by a business meeting and a luncheon. 

At the business meeting a membership committee con- 
sisting of Seymour H. Brown, John R. Gobey, Ndward C. 
Callanan and W. L. Whitacre was named to secure all 
eligible lumbermen to join the organization. It is planned 
to serve noon luncheons beginning about July 1, when it 
is hoped to make the headquarters the center for all 
lumbermen, 

Seymour H. Brown is president and P. C. Rond secre- 
tary of the club. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ TRUSTEES TO MEET 


New York, June 6.—A meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has been called for by President Maurice E. Preisch 
to be held at the association headquarters, 66 Broadway, 
June 11, This is the first meeting of the board of trus- 
tees since the annual meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
much work is planned for the day’s session. The reports 
of the committee on legislation, which has been investi- 
gating questions of national importance in relation to 
the proposed tariff and retroactive tax on incomes and 
profits,eand the report of the committee on railroad and 
transportation will be among the important things to be 
considered. 

The membership of the association has made steady 
headway since the Pittsburgh meeting and the prospect 
for an active association year is looked for. 





COOPERS IN LINE FOR PREPAREDNESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 6.—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has 
issued a bulletin to all coopers, slack stave manufacturers, 
slack heading and tight stave manufacturers on the ques- 
tion of the supply of wire and patent steel hoops for 
slack barrels, steel hoop for tight barrels and wire bale 
ties for bundling staves and heading. After a conference 
at the national capital on the question of supply he finds 
the steel manufacturers handicapped in efforts to increase 
production, and asks all members of the association who 
use the items enumerated to advise him of their require- 
ments, the contracts made and the greater tonnage they 
will need, when he will take the matter up with the steel 
concerns. 

In another circular letter Secretary Sheahan urges upon 
all stave, heading and hoop manufacturers the necessity 
of close attention to the character of packages made by 
them ‘‘as a patriotic duty that they owe to the cooperage 
stock manufacturers as well as to their fellow coopers.’’ 
He specifies the methods that should be used in assuring 
perfected manufacture and adds that ‘‘Government de- 
partments are calling upon us for assistance in the way 
of more and better shipping containers and I am asking 
you to consider this very carefully and to codperate in this 
matter as closely 4s you possibly can.’’ 





THE largest number of sheep grazed on any single na- 
tional forest is 315,740, finding pasturage on the Hum- 
boldt in Nevada, while the largest number of cattle—75,- 
818 head—is found on the Tonto in Arizona. The value 
of the average annual meat product of these two national 
forests is estimated at $2,000,000. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW 
(Suggested by A. P. Johnson) 

A hundred years from now! We need not long 
To see the world that will be after then, 
For even now it is within our ken: 

Kither men’s honor will restrain the strong, 
Or might shall rule and men be slaves again. 


A hundred years from now? We need not guess: 
Either the murderer shall sail the sea 
And laugh at God and slain humanity, 

Or to his heart the sword of justice press 
And sea and land and air again be free. 


We need not wonder: It is ours to say 
What world shall roll a hundred years from this: 
A world of brotherhood, or an abyss 

Of empires under one imperial sway 
That loves the look of blood and bullet’s hiss. 


And, could that hundred years cry back to. you, 
Could unborn millions living men adjure, 
How they would ask a future made secure— 

Would ask us each to do the work to do, 

That earth’s hard-won democracy endure. 





RANDOM 

Now is the time for shipbuilders to mend their ways. 

Let us hope that we got to the fire before it had burned 
itself out. 

If our troops will only advance as rapidly as our cost 
of living! 
* Don’t be one of the contributors to the endless chain 
of a rumor. 


There is a shortage of 145,449 cars, not counting the 
one we are short. 

The Northwestern will never go broke with such a 
Pfund as Adolph. 

One way to elude the submarine might be to build those 
ships of slippery elm. 

Germany still refuses to make war on Americans— 
unless they are civilians. 

We used to talk about ‘‘laying’’ shingles, but the 
substitute kind seem to lie. 

Russia seems to get along without a czar about as well 
as Mexico does without a dictator. 

A dry-kiln may make a sweet potato keep two years, 
as claimed, but not in our family. 

‘The birds are still nesting in the trees,’’ except the 
woodpeckers, and they are knocking. 

Our idea of a lack of foresightedness is bringing 
home a bear cub or a young alligator. 

One of the saddest features of the lumber market is the 
falling off in the use of hickory by parents. 

If there are 2,500,000 freight cars, as stated, the num- 
ber that there is not must be four or five times that. 

There is going to be considerable sickness among 
people who have been standing in the way of the draft. 

The man who wants a multiplication table that runs 
up to 50x50 must have been buying some Belgian hares. 

Misrepresenting the lumber industry always was a 
popular game, and the steel ship lovers seem to enter 
into it heartily. 

One good thing about putting women to work in 
planing mills is that the machines make conversation 
almost impossible. 

If the Government wants to be assured of enough 
spruce for airplanes it might discontinue the Congres- 
sional franking privilege. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., has 99 pro- 
fessors and 9 associate professors, and was founded in 
1859. ‘‘One, two, three, four—’’ 





A good way to get up in the world is to get up 
in the morning. 





GETTING STATISTICAL WITH THE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


-In another section of this sixteen section combination 
diner and parlor car of a lumber journal (so called be- 
cause it affords both rest for the mind and food for 
thought) appears an article in which someone has been 
getting statistical with the associations. 

By placing upwards of a hundred of them on the wit- 
ness stand and asking them their source of income, and 
who have been hanging around, and for other informa- 
tion, the writer has been able to get a pretty good birds- 
eye view of the association movement. 

The alimony is larger than a great many people 
ever thought. When you remember also that the manu- 
facturer or the dealer have been seen up at Milwaukee or 
down at New Orleans or over in Seattle or around Nor- 
folk with the association, living at the best hotels and 
paying as much for a plate of soup as he pays for a 
barrel of oil at home, we realize that Miss Association 
i dame and takes up considerable of our time and 


_, But, on the other hand, heaven bless her, she is worth 
it! Some of the gladdest moments to which any of us 
look back are associated with some association we asso- 
lated with. 

But it apparently appears, to put it conservatively, 
that 47 pereent of ‘the retailers and 42 percent of the 
manufacturers don’t belong. Wouldn’t it be a grand and 
glorious feeling if 100 percent belonged? 

Now, here’s what the lumber trade might do, and we 


offer it for consideration: It might make all the 47 per- 
cent of the non-association dealers buy their lumber 
exclusively from the 42 percent of the non-association 
manufacturers, and the 42 percent of the latter do all 
their selling to the 47 percent of the yards. 

It would be sort of an association of the unassociated, 
where nothing but the individual kick would ever be 
heard, and having for its motto that beautiful thought: 
‘*Kvery man for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.’ 

Business under those conditions would be pretty nearly 
ideal. There wouldn’t be any association grades to bother 
anyone, and retailers would buy their lumber on the hoof 
sight unseen. On the other hand, if the dealer or the 
manufacturer let out a holler about anything, nobody need 
pay the slightest attention to him, because he wouldn’t 
have any association behind him. And what is one holler? 

Yes, sirs, it would be a great thing, for a man could 
get away with pretty nearly anything—except possibly 
his life. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY—LXXxX 





JOHN D. MERSHON, SAGINAW, MICH. 


You have all of you heard of John D. who sells oil; 
But here is a John who is close to the soil, 

A lover of birds in the East and the West, 

A lover of woods—but of redwood the best. 

Dame Fortune may smile on that other great John, 
But he is no richer than John D. Mershon: 

Not what a man makes and not what a man spends 
It is that makes riches—his riches are friends. 





BUY THE BOY A BOND 


If dad’s too old, the boy too young, 
To march away to war, 

And yet you want to be among 
The fighters in the fore; 

If Kaiser Bill you can’t pursue 
To Berlin and beyond, 

Then here is something you can do— 
Just buy the boy a bond. 


Just take him into partnership 
With you and Uncle Sam, 
Some Yankee soldier help equip 
To lick the great I Am. 

Just lend it to the Government 
To fight across the pond, 

In France the lad to represent—- 
Just buy the boy a bond. 


At home, abroad, on land, or sea, 
We each must play our part, 

For none deserves his liberty 
Without a loyal heart. 

Hang out the flag and teach him, too, 
Of freedom to be fond— 

In fact, the least that you can do 
Is buy the boy a bond. 





Answers to Correspondents 

F. K. B., Everett, Wash.—We are pleased to observe 
that you are a stickler for the truth. We are a great 
lover of the truth ourself. Also, of music, altho we can’t 
play a note. 

P. T. L., Cairo, Ill.—Thanks, Pete, for the magnolia 
blossoms. Now could you send us up a little June 
weather? 





ATTAINMENT 


I sometimes think a bird may long 
To sing a little clearer song, 

To sing a little better tune 

To tell the happiness of June. 


Perhaps a rose may wish to wear 
The colors of the morning air, 
The violet the perfect blue 

Like that above it looks into. 


I know that so men’s souls aspire 
To burn with some of heaven’s fire, 
To be as good, as kind, as true, 

As this green world is good to you. 









Do Your Own 
Printing 


Save 
40% 
to 60% 


Print your price 
lists, circulars, an- 
nouncements, mill 


and office forms and all similar pieces 
quickly at low cost on a 


Multicolor Press 


“Print It Yourself at Half the Cost” 


Here’s a complete printing plant 
simplified for office use. Prints 
from printer’s type, linotype, mono- 
type, flat electrotypes, zine etchings 


or halftones. Flat bed—no curved 
plates to buy. Get one, two or three 
colors with one operation. For ex- 


ample, letter head in one color, 
letter in second color and facsimile 
signature in third color—at a speed 
of 8,009 to 4,000 per hour. 
Reproduces halftones as clean as 
from any printer’s press. Just what 
lumbermen need. Cut your printing 
costs—get out important circulars, 
price changes, etc., in few minutes’ 
time. Easy to operate—inexpert- 
enced help can handle it and do 


high quality work. Reproduces print 
ing as easily as a phonograph repro- 
duces music. Press saves, its cost 
and more the first year, 

Roberts Sash & Door Co. say: 
“We have used this press every day 
this year, We have run all our 
bill heads, order blanks, postal 


cards, in fact, nearly all office forms 
Also for regular enclosures, folders 
and price list folders; and it has 
saved us a great deal of time and 
expense.”’ Also used by Chas. T. 


White & Sons, Parke Falls Lumber 
Co., Vredenburgh Saw Mill, Central 
Warehouse & Lumber Co., Consoli- 
dated Saw Mills Co., and hundreds 
of others. 


Write for Booklet. 


Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 


Factory in FRESNO, CALIF. 


Address all Communications Agents 
to General Offices, in all 
298 Broadway, New York Principal Cities, 
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Hardwood Timber Lands 


Large Tracts 
Near Transportation and Undeveloped 
Water Power 


Prices Right 
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MAPLE, BIRCH 
AND BEECH 
VIRGIN GROWTH 
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Information free. 
Address INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Portland, Me. 
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The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of Amer- 
ica'slargest card 
users compli- 
ment the skill 
and care ex- 
ercised in en- 
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raving a TEEL COMPANY 
WieuinePlate PITTSBURON. PA, 
by usin Wi - ©. K.HARRIG FIGHER BUILOING 
gins fate» SALES AGENT CHICAGO 
exclusively. 
Ask for tab 


of specimens; . 
detach them one by one and observe their clean cut edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 


1108 So. Wabash Ave., 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed Ly users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 














For Handling Big Logs 


EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 

not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller logs are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 

The reserve strengthof HERCULES(Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe 
conditions. Itstoughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a “‘live’’ and dependable rope. 








Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
NewYork, Chicago, 


enver, 
Salt Lake City, 


San Francisco. 

















Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath’. . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Pet day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
= 2 persons, $5 to $8 

~ 3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


>) Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 






































CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
* timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


WOODSMEN PREPARE FOR SERVICE IN ENGLAND 


TO RAISE REGIMENT OF WOODSMEN 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 5.—In connection with the 
project to raise a regiment of foresters and practical 
woodsmen for service in France, the Department of 
Agriculture authorizes the following: 


In response to numerous inquiries regarding the regiment 
of forest engineers to be raised for service in. France, the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, which is 
organizing the regiment at the request of the War Depart- 
ment, makes the following statement : 

A regiment of woodsmen and mill workers is being re- 
cruited for early service in France. It will be a part of the 
American Engineers’ Reserve Corps which will aid in trans- 
portation and other engineering work, and is being organized 
at the request of the Allies. 

The duty of this regiment will be to get out timber needed 
by the armies—railroad ties, trench timbers, mine props, 
bridge timbers, lumber and cordwood. ‘The work will be 
performed behind the battle lines in France but may fall 
within the danger zone. 

The regiment will be made up of picked woodsmen. Serv- 
ice in it will give such men a chance to take the part in the 
war for which their life and training have peculiarly fitted 
them. For the logging crews skilled axmen, sawyers, tie 
hewers, skidders, teamsters, and blacksmiths are wanted. 
Millwrights, sawyers, and engineers are needed to man port- 
able sawmills which will form part of the equipment ; helpers 
are required for the various activities connected with woods 
operations and the maintenance of large camps. 

Recruits must be between the ages of 18 and 45 years and 
must be citizens of the United States or have declared their 
intention to become such. They will be subject to the same 
physical examination as that required for other military 
service, 

Enlistment will be for a period of four years, but active 
service may be required for only a part of that period. 

The regiment will be made up of six companies of 164 men 
each, aside from battalion and regimental staffs, drivers, and 
commissioned officers. It will be recruited at once and sent 
overseas as s00n as organized, trained and equipped, It will 
probably be assembled at the engineering training camps at 
Kort Leavenworth, Kan., and American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

While designed to serve primarily as a mobile logging and 
milling crew, the regiment will be organized on military lines 
and its members will be uniformed and armed like other units 
in the United States Army. 

Men wishing to enlist should apply to the nearest of the 
following listing officers : 

F. H. Colby, Forest Commissioner, Augusta, Me. 

J.8. Benedict, United States Forest Service, Gorham, N, H. 

Kk. C. Hirst, State forester, Concord, N. H. 

Harris A. Reynolds, 4 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

W. O. Filley, State forester, New Haven, Conn, 





LUMBER RECRUITING MAKING EXCELLENT 
PROGRESS 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—Efficient work by the promi- 
nent lumbermen in charge of recruiting the ten sawmill 
units with complete equipment New England is to send 
to the relief of the British government has resulted in 
amazing progress. More than enough applications from 
experienced sawmill hands and woodsmen are now on file 
in the reeruiting headquarters opened at 50 Kirby Street 
by Martin A. Brown, treasurer and general manager of 
the Woodstock Lumber Co., and Harry B. Stebbins, of 
the H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., who are in charge of 
that branch of the work. Frank A. O’Connell, of Bangor, 
Me., one of Mr. Brown’s confidential employees, has 
been detailed to meet all applicants and choose the 
best men. 

Mr. Brown has selected a woodsmen’s outfit for the 
units with special consideration of the British climate. 
Speaking of the progress made he said: 


We are very much pleased with the way the lumbermen are 
coming forward to enlist. We have not had any difficulty in 
filling the ranks altho there is a great shortage of woods- 
men and especially of skillful men for our own lumbering 
operations right here in New England. The pay is good and 
the service is bound to be most interesting and attractive. 
While there is a dearth of good lumbermen in New England 
we plan to select the men so that no lumbering concern will 
be hit hard by sending these units abroad to help get out 
Knglish lumber. We plan to take not more than a few men 
from each concern, 

England has suflicient standing timber, we are told, but 
lacks the experienced men to cut it and manufacture it into 
good lumber for war uses. We propose to show them how 
their American cousins can get out lumber. Many of the 
owners of the great private parks in England have offered 
their forests for the war. 

There is a lot of red tape about this business. The British 
government has accepted our offer and members of our com- 
mittees are now busy in straightening out all questions prior 
to the actual signing of contracts with the men for this spe- 
cial service. We shall probably assemble the men in Boston 
a day or two,prior to their departure and give them a grand 
send-off, impressing on them that their work is to be as im- 
portant as any in the war at home or abroad. Only good, 
honest, experienced, sober, industrious fellows are being ac- 
cepted, They will be provided with every comfort and con- 
venience. They will have their own commissary while in the 
woods and they will be as self-supporting as an army in the 
field. While we have had several hundred applications and 
every day adds new names to the long list we shall not defi- 
nitely select the crews until after registration, tomorrow, for 
the selective draft. In the meantime, the various commit- 
tees have been very busy in getting together the equipment 
and the machinery for the units. Lumbering machinery is 
difficult to get at short notice, but those charged with this 
responsibility have made wonderful progress and are getting 
things read in the shortest possible time. 


Besides giving a number of references, eight prefer- 
ably, applicants for service with the sawmill units are 
asked the following questions: Position desired—first 
choice, second choice; full name; living address; age; 
married; nationality; can you read and write English?; 
have you any direct dependents?; have you any physical 
disabilities?; where are you employed at present?; 
could you report in Boston on two days’ notice?; state 
briefly what your experience has been, size of hat, shoes, 
coat, collar. 

It requires thirty-five men to man each unit and there 
are five general executives, making a total force of 355 
men, 

Hach of the six New England States is expected to put 
up $12,000, the estimated cost of equipping one unit, and 
the lumbermen are raising the $48,000 or so for the four 
remaining units by private subscription, altho the British 
government had offered to pay the cost and the British 
ambassador at Washington had so notified the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety. New Hampshire paid 
its subscription of $12,000 on May 23, just after the 
project was announced. A committee of lumbermen 
there raised the money in jig time. 


Arrangements with the British embassy provide that 
these men shall work as civilians, that they are to hire 
for one year, to be paid regular wages from the time of 
sailing, to be provided with board, lodgings and medical 
attendance, to be transported to and from England, to 
be employed only in the United Kingdom, to do logging 
and millwork exclusively and to sign individual contracts 
with the agent of the British government at the point of 
departure. 





Appeals for Immediate Assistance 


Augusta, Mg., June 4.—In circulars distributed far 
and wide among the lumbermen of the Pine Tree State, 
Forrest H. Colby of Bingham, State forest commissioner, 
Says: 

You are doubtless aware of the immense amount of lumber 
needed for war purposes. Old England is willing to give 
her groves, parks and orchards, and even her shade trees, to 
provide this timber; but it is in great need of skilled lumber- 
men and portable mill outfits to furnish the men and the 
material. Now is the opportunity for New England to help 
Old England. It is a most praiseworthy and patriotic pur- 
pose and this appeal to the lumbering interests to lend im- 
mediate assistance by donations of money or materials should 
meet with your hearty response. 

Mr. Colby, who was a lumber manufacturer before his 
appointment to his present office a few months ago, then 
gives full particulars of the ten sawmill units now being 
recruited at Boston. 

The sixty sets of double harnesses to be used by the 
outfits have already been completed at Bangor, Me., and 
shipped. There were 1,717 separate items in the order 
and the leather used weighed two and one-half tons. 





TO TEST VARIOUS ROOF COVERINGS 


New Or.EAns, La., June 5.—The Southern Cypress 

Manufacturers’ Association has completed the plans and 
is now obtaining estimates on the material for ten small 
structures which Dr. von Schrenk, technical expert of the 
association, plans to use in experiments to determine ac- 
curately whether shingle-roofed structures are more com- 
fortable—warmer, that is to say, in winter and cooler 
in summer—than buildings rooted with other material. 
’artial experiments have indicated that this superiority 
of the shingle roof is a demonstrable fact. Dr. von 
Schrenk described the results of his earlier experiments 
before the Cypress association’s annual meeting, and out- 
lined the more elaborate experiments he had planned by 
way of demonstration, if the association would arrange 
to supply the needed materials. The cypress manufactur- 
ers assured him of their aid, and the ten little buildings 
will be constructed in a short time. Self-registering ther- 
mometers will be installed in each, so that continuous rec- 
ords may be obtained of the temperatures prevailing both 
inside and outside of these buildings under various roof 
coverings and in all weathers. It is confidently believed 
that this scientific test of the relative comfort of the 
several roofing materials will establish past dispute the 
superiority of the wooden shingle in this respect. The 
experiments will be made in or near St. Louis. 





SHIP YARDS ON ALL COASTS CENTERS OF ACTIVITY 
(Concluded from Page 30.) 


easily acquire the technical knowledge necessary to effi- 
cient navigation. Men will be accepted up to fifty years 
in age for this officers’ training course if they pass the 
required physical examination. 

It will require four deck officers for each ship and 
four engine room officers, which for a thousand ships of 
combined steel and wood construction would require 8,000 
such officers. 

Graduates of the course will be examined for licenses 
by the steamboat inspectors of the Department of Com- 
merce and after receiving licenses, practical work will 
be found for them aboard merchant vessels in order to 
fit them to man the ships now building or planned. 





ESTABLISHES CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS 

SAN Francisco, Cau., June 4.—Capt. A. F. Pillsbury 
has taken a large suite of offices on the ninth floor of the 
Alaska Commercial Building, this city, for the home of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the company headed 
by General Goethals to build merchant vessels for the 
Government. 

He is in daily conference with lumber manufacturers 
and shipbuilders regarding the securing of ship timbers 
and letting of contracts for the construction of wooden 
and steel steamers for use as blockade runners. As the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has withdrawn 
its bid for supplying all of the lumber required for the 
construction of wooden vessels on the Pacific coast, the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation is negotiating with the 
mills direct and is‘sending out inquiries by wire to a 
number of the mills, 





FIJI ISLANDS OFFER OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LUMBERING 


Consul General Alfred A. Winslow, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, reports that the Fiji Islands contain large and 
valuable forests suitable for development and that some 
of the woods compare favorably in quality with Mexican 
mahogany, Circassian walnut, kauri and other choice cabi- 
net woods. One firm is reported to have obtained a con- 
cession covering about 300,000 acres on one island that is 
estimated to contain 700,000,000 feet of high grade tim- 
ber. It is stated that logging operations are rather dif- 
ficult, but not insurmountable, but capital is needed to 
develop the best chances. It is estimated that the average 
landed cost of imported lumber is $35 a thousand feet, 
which could be supplied in the country if the proper mills 
were installed. There is plenty of cheap labor to develop 
the industry. 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBE 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 4.—The report of Secretary Fred W. Alexander, of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, showing the 
waterborne shipments of fir lumber from Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia, for the first three months of 1917, just 
completed, gives a total of 377,798,651 feet as compared with 
350,438,463 feet for the same period of 1916, a slight increase 
for the first quarter of this year. The foreign shipments 
amounted to 86,665,790 feet for this period of this year, as 
compared with 74,859,386 feet for the same period of 1916. 
The California shipments during the first quarter of 1917 
were 271,687,430 feet, as compared to 259,409,988 feet dur- 
ing the same period last year. Of this year’s California 
shipments 114,747,586 feet went to San Francisco Bay points 
and 156,939,844 feet to southern California ports. Follow- 
ing are the shipments in detail: 


Waterborne Shipments First Three Months of 1917 
Total Lumber, Lath, Pickets 
Foreign California Domestic Total 
TUR: OL sic: DIRE. otSinctes. 0-009 oosie 9,450,136 
Puget Sound... 36,258,676 655,077,622 16,024,157 107,360,455 
Grays Harbor... 12,924,530 71,417,240 2,643,264 86,985,034 
Willapa Harbor 4,427,591 29,637,885 486,979 34,552,455 
Columbia River 23,363,811 659,550,742 ........ 82,914,553 


Coos Bay and 
Oregon Coast 241,046 56,003,941 291,081 56,536,018 


Totals ...... 86,665,790 271,687,430 19,445,431 377,798,651 


Waterborne Shipments First Three Months of 1916 

Total Lumber, Lath, Pickets 
Lal Foreign California Domestic Total 
PSION: COOL 5505 SR ERETS . sivaweyes. —. e’eecesine> 11,319,278 
Puget Sound... 37,041,971 71,263,289 14,601,971 122,907,231 
Grays Harbor.. 7,581,044 50,175,456 786,184 58,542,684 
Willapa Harbor 15,997 TTBIESDD ov ccewne 18,232,556 
Columbia River 18,303,096 64,874,333 780,934 83,958,363 
Coos Bay and 














Oregon Comet ..ccscve GEATE BOE ovcbr ees 55,478,351 
TOUHIS «0. .. 74,859,386 259,409,988 16,169,089 350,438,463 
Waterborne Shipments Pegs, ynene Months of 1916 and 

1916 1917 

California 259,409,988 271,687,430 
MUNIN Sola kx eter orestcs 48 5- gb eS TEIP ee wba 3,525,904 3,691,790 
ROMEO MONS RETIN cos 'g'e'psoreseceeslesiecicuc ° siiete aces: (ale aineiene 
Panama 2,763,353 2,266,967 
EE RI eave Os louie pelcasece: DEMERS Tetenance ete 
SIRE SAUHAIONEE NS o5.4 esse eaet seek  Aaeaaaee” speaks 
EIB WANA IBIANGS, .. 0... cccccscces 9,858,316 13,486,674 
PBIUDDING: ISIANGB 6:63.50 0006-0:00 60008 P48) | rs eee 
ROAR aps eos Gass 6-44 ib less rag Oe 28,761,783 13,664,542 
PN TRIER 60.60.69 :055ip 0 b24.¥ 06 #4 50s 867,027 1,832,750 
West Coast South America........ 12,071,998 19,001,159 
Haet Toast BOUT AMOEPICR......65:5 sacccece  cosevsic 
SMM s oa ig WY eolpig 6's bale aie cellos 0° 01h 3,265,446 2,384,231 
ROMIRMAEE ace ova cabs aigiain 4 a iaie @ a:0'e aie bee ele we 7,012,764 9,515,582 
bg aise brats Sate os5 IK BleceSew ese ero es 1,951,823 6,683,727 
BOUT Bem TMIBNGE... 66 ccccccccvccees 949,514 2,033,592 
United Kingdom and Continent.... 18,057,009 19,089,295 
MMRRIEEL Navaie a's sin ik.g:p. 3 «000.8 tist bie 08.4 5656 1,101,965 3,251,125 
RURUMRIN TL ia sig reTbierssisslvivys essa 6 oi 4c4s eels Db ioie ae 820,057 9,209,787 
RORIEOGR. SN IDOTND 50's 0:0 a ban we aecee > SNS EReSS “Mee Nnres 
SF So inicsins vel Cs eR TAG G LOTS. <ornsiGiie ° 

MMI o's Goi sinasogeak Sasa eee 350,488,463 377,798,651 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 4.—Below is given a statement of exports of forest 
products from District of Virginia No. 14 (Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va., ports combined) during April, 1917. Not- 
withstanding the U-boat warfare the total exports thru this 
district during April was a little heavier than during March 
and compares very well with April of last year. So far as 
lumber is concerned, however, there is practically an embargo 
on this commodity. No lumber shipments are taken by ves- 
sels unless they have a small space on board for which they 
have no other freight. Lumber for use of foreign govern- 
ments is sent forward in ships furnished by those govern- 
ments, so that private shipments are greatly handicapped, 
and this accounts for the small exports reported during the 
last few months. ‘The figures follow: 


2,000 feet yellow pine boards (Italy)............ $ 100 
1,000 feet yellow pine boards (Portugal)........ 19 
1,000 feet yellow pine boards (Br. Guinea)...... 32 
206,000 feet spruce boards (Scotland)............. 16,315 
45,800 pieces staves (Portugal)............e.000. 8,250 
10,800 pieces staves (Scotland)..............0006 1,405 
124,320 pieces staves (Br. Guinea).............005 14,504 
PREGUS RE, “CARIN gow 6.065 4 0idua 9's 6 0:0 4.08 0018 0:8 4,358 
Other manufactures of wood (England)............ 1,758 
Other manufactures of wood (Scotland)............ 74 
I ET i ce Rieisiaeiere seats $47,477 


The above statement, as compared with the same month in 
1916, shows a decided decrease. During April, 1916, there 
was exported from Norfolk and Newport News combined 
1,440,000 feet lumber excluding staves ete., while the total 
value of all forest products exported that month was $86,919. 
Exports of forest products during April, 1917, were much 
less than during the preceding month. Further restrictions 
have been placed by the English Government on lumber deal- 
ers in that country, which will keep down shipments from 


this country. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


June 4.—The delayed statistics of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts exports thru the Boston custom house show a big decline 
for April when compared to the business done during the cor- 
responding month of last year. The total value of Boston 
lumber export business in April, 1917, was $56,858 and in 
April, 1916, it was $174,590, a loss of $117,732 for this year 
or a decline of more than 67 percent. It is understood that 
lumber shipped out of Boston for Government purposes is not 
included in the custom house reports and no reference as to 
amount or variety can be made in print—assuming that such 
shipments have been made, 

Inadequate ocean tonnage and high freight rates and insur- 
‘nce charges are undoubtedly responsible in large measure 
for the slack April business. It is a well known fact that 
England and France both are urgent customers for certain 
Sorts of lumber and will pay good prices, eastern spruce being 
particularly wanted and not being listed in the embargoed 
articles. West Indian business is about steady, but lumber 
exporters are unable to do much with their Argentine and 
other South American customers on account of the great cost 
and difficulty of transportation. Some lumber also is going 
to West Africa right along in the sailing vessels now in the 
regular service from Boston to that district. 

The following table gives a comprehensive comparison of 


the Boston lumber exports in April, 1917, with the April, 
1916, business : ; 


TRADE 








c 1917 \ o 1916 
Quantity Quantity 
Logs— Bd. Ft. Value Bd, Ft. Value 
, RPG artrne areice aay eco ea ee 7,000 $ 175 
EG SG heave a Seats = 6 oak 1,000 46 
Boards, planks, deals— 
MED antes ee Vinee” watewe < weee.ey 109,000 1,811 
MES PORN sce ehiee' § Pima 1 ess shes 98,000 1,255 
ee 1,000 § 40 19,000 487 
0 a ee ee ee 85,000 2,642 
M4 5 366 261,000 18,781 814,000 40,233 
White pine. 17,000 899 20,000 999 
Yellow pine. . 141,000 COG  seveue 8  Sele'pes 
All other mfrs. of 
WHER Ri cicccae ce hleiers% 31,106 589,000 126,942 
MOREL <s crélercic® | waiwseitce SUG G0e  ceowe .» $174,590 
Loss for April, 
ME Moe slate. (ela eeeces SETTER fesch! Oss 


May port statistics show a falling off of nearly 40 percent 
from last year in the number of foreign arrivals, and the 
British arrivals alone dropped 50 percent, showing the far- 
reaching effect of the German submarine operations. On the 
ground that the British and American naval authorities are 
getting the submarine under better control there is a general 
movement here to secure more reasonable insurance rates on 
foreign cargoes. Nine percent is now asked for vessels bound 
to England and even more for French voyages, while on re- 
turn trips the rate is 6.5 percent. 





AMERICAN COMMISSION REACHES RUSSIA 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 4.—The American commis- 
sion to Russia, headed by Hon. Elihu Root, arrived safely 
at a Russian port Sunday morning. ‘Those in the party 
are: Mr. Root, ambassador extraordinary; John R. Mott, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Samuel R. Bertron, James Duncan 
and Charles Edward Russell, envoys extraordinary; Maj. 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott, chief of staff of the Army, military 
representative of the President; Rear Admiral James H. 
Glennon, naval representative of the President; Col. 
R. E. L. Michio, aide to the chief of staff of the Army ; 
Col. William V. Judson, military attache to the diploma- 
tic mission; Lieut. Col. T. Bently Mott, military aide to 
the ambassador extraordinary; Surgeon Holton C. Curl, 
U. 8S. N.; Lieut. Alva D. Barnhard, U. 8. N., aide to 
Rear Admiral Glennon; James McKenna, chief clerk and 
disbursing officer of the mission; Clyde 8. Stilwell, 
James F. O’Rourke, Jay Keegan, Duane E, Washburn, 
Walter W. King, and George D. Gregory, clerks; Sergeant 
Paul Z. Randolph, orderly, and George E. Long, mes- 
senger. Charles R. Crane, envoy extraordinary; Basil 
Miles, secretary to the mission; Maj. Stanley Washburn, 
U. 8. A., assistant secretary to the mission, and I, Eu- 
gene Prince, civil aide and interpreter, were already in 
Russia and will join the party at its destination, 

The engineering commission, headed by John F. Stev- 
ens, noted engineer and once chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal Commission, whose business it is to assist Russian 
officials in reorganizing and developing Russia’s trans- 
portation system, arrived at the same port ahead of the 
Root mission. 

A Russian commission, headed by Prof, Boris Bakhmet- 
eff, is en route to the United. States. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been requested by a firm in this country to assist it in ob- 
taining five young men for service in Russia. These men 
must be between 22 and 28 years of age, neither engaged 
nor married, having a knowledge of some language he- 
sides English as an indication of their ability to acquire 
foreign languages, and they must furnish references from 
men who have known them for several years, preferably 
in their home towns. It is planned for these men to 
start for Russia as soon as possible via the Pacific and 
Vladivostok. They will spend two summers and one win- 
ter traveling in Russia and studying the methods of op- 
eration in Russian establishments. They will be paid an 
annual salary of approximately $1,500, plus traveling and 
living expenses. 

The special qualifications for the five men are as fol- 
lows: 

1, Man who has been employed in oil-well operations or 
oil manufacture. 

2. Man who has been employed making roads, and who 
has a good general knowledge of the operation of making 
macadamized roads, oiling dirt roads, grading, draining 
ete. 

3. Man who has spent time since leaving college in 
mining or metallurgy. 

4. Man who was brought up on a farm and who has 
studied agriculture and knows, if possible, something 
of dairy farming, as well as agriculture generally. 

5. Man who has been employed in a steel plant or 
large foundry and who has some idea of machine tools. 

Applicants for these positions should communicate 4di- 
rect with the bureau at Washington, furnishing all possi- 
ble information relative to their education and experience 
in the first letter, The bureau will transmit these letters 
to the firm making the inquiry. When writing to the bu- 
reau refer to file No. 7431. 





ISSUES MACHINERY BARGAIN LIST 


Not the least of the troubles of the sawmill men of the 
country today are the rising cost of all classes of material; 
consequently it is very interesting to learn that at least one 
firm makes a practice of holding bargain sales. Perhaps 
this term is not exactly accurate, for the Walter A, Zel- 
nicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has at all times a 
great variety of bargains for lumber manufacturers. The 
company does, however, issue a monthly bargain bulletin 
that always contains some very attractive bargains for pur- 
chasers of sawmill machinery or logging equipment. The 
May bulletin, for example, contains some very good bargains, 
Among those listed are steel rails of various weights, con- 
siderable quantities of which are brand new and others that 
are in such condition that they will give perfect service on 
a logging road, locomotives of various types and capacities, 
including several geared Shay locomotives and numerous 
freight cars. This bulletin is not a very large one, but 
makes up in interest what it lacks in size. 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paepcke-Leicht Lor. Coe, 
Chicago, 


Gentlenen:~ 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 
manufacture of our high clase interior 
trim and general planing #il1 work, 


This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 





Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 
ao 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your-needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


= 111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 











Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


¢ Hardwood =»4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 














BIRCH for QUICK SALE 
50 M_8-4 No: tand 2 Common. Write 
15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 











Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














Yel low “ Hardwoods 
Pin e Cedar Poles 


Piling & Posts 
My pricce will Red Cedar Shingles 


L. L. HAY, 2tsiic*"Columbus,Ohio | 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


i i board. handle all cl: of cargo and have 
Getta ct wcot handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers <'* of 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WITT OGL ns 






and = 
“Velvet Edge” 
¢ 4 Flooring 
SAWED * SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ps. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


| ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














Conservative Builders 


Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best interests at 
heart, send us their orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


Moulding 
Brand Casing 
Flooring Base, Etc. 


The next time you have a “‘stickler” for quality send us your ore 
der. Better get our prices today. 


Dixie 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
Rdews ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 


ypress and Gum Lumber. 











From the HEART 
of the Best Arkansas Timber 


For poe our mill at Little Rock has made a specialty 
of Oak, Ash and Cypress, but now we have adde 
another high grade Rabened to our lis-—Gum. Only 
recently we erected two mills for the manufacturing of 
high gradeGum lumber. For Quality and Grade you can't 
beat our lumber. Let us prove it on your next order for 


Quartered White Oak Plain Red Oak 
Plain and Quartered Red Gum 
Sap Gum Ash Cypress 
Get Our Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








RDWOODS 




















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK — 








The weather continues a determining factor in the sash 
and door trade. If there could only be a stretch of several 
nice days, no doubt business would be much improved. In 
the Northwest a fair buying movement among country yards 
is reported, tho the car situation hinders deliveries. South- 
west territory finds trade spotted, while in the East, Balti- 
more notably, trade is satisfactory. Pacific coast territory 
reports that a lack of cars hinders trade. Business in cen- 
tral territory, such as Chicago and Cincinnati, notes a gradual 
improvement going on. 

Chicago sash and door trade continues to grow better, 
altho the weather has a determining effect. Intermittent 
weather, such as has prevailed, checks business considerably, 
altho sash and door people say that improvement has been 
gradual within the last three or four weeks. However, busi- 
ness is not up to normal and it is not expected to be, on ac- 
count of the continued lull in building operations. Prices 
are firm, but have not moved up as rapidly as labor costs 
would justify. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting more city 
orders now and their local trade is on a normal basis, in spite 
of the absence of large contracts. There is a fair buying 
movement among country yards still. The car situation is 
troublesome, but retailers believe fully as much lumber will 
be used in this territory as usual in spite, of the higher cost 
of building, if only deliveries can be made. This is without 
reference to possible large demands from the Government. 
The crop outlook never has been better and the buying power 
of the rural districts is great. 

Things are rather quiet in Cincinnati and there is no ex- 
pectation of much revival of interest in the building field this 
summer. A fair distribution of woodwork is made and all 
the factories are operating their normal number of men. 
There has been no improvement in the supplies of dry lumber 
for manufacturers and the higher prices of material and labor 
have resulted in marking up of the products of the mills. 

The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., have a fair amount 
of business on hand, tho all could be doing considerably 
more than at present. The number of dwellings under way 
and planned is not much more than half that of a year ago 
and a large share of the permits now being issued is for 
repair work. The carpenters’ labor trouble has caused some 
falling off in building. 

Baltimore factories are getting enough orders to keep them 
going and the returns are very satisfactory. Various sub- 
urban developments connected with the erection of large in- 
dustrial plants in the immediate vicinity of the city hold out 
prospects of much additional work for sash and door makers, 
which, together with developments in the territory supplied 
by Baltimore, makes the outlook for the manufacturers de- 
cidedly promising. 

Demand at Kansas City factories is very spotted. In some 
localities business holds up about as brisk as it was a month 
ago, but as a rule there has been a further slowing down. 
The lag in demand is in evidence a little earlier than usual 
this season. The demand is falling off especially in the cities, 
where the trade feels the effects of the war uncertainty more 
than in the country. At that, the demand is considerably 
better now than it was a year ago, but not so good by a con- 
siderable margin as it was thirty days ago. There have been 
no changes in prices for several weeks and none is expected 
in the next sixty days. Factories are well booked up for 
business and there is no pressure to sell. Neither is demand 
enough to warrant any change in the values. The last few 
days there has been an especially heavy demand for California 
pine doors to escape the increase in freight rates that is ex- 
pected soon. 


St. Louis sash and door mills are devoting most of their 
energies to filling special orders, of which there is consider- 
able, but there is quite a decline in the demand for stock 
goods. This falling off is attributed to the fact that in the 
rural districts farmers are too busy to do any construction 
work, while in the cities the uncertainty of conditions is af- 
fecting the desire to build. A scarcity of materials is re- 
ported, and they are difficult to get. The planing mills still 
report slack business, but a number of jobs are being held in 
abeyance, and the prospects are that most of these will be 
undertaken as soon as conditions are adjusted. The local 
demand is light, but some of the mills are getting outside 
business. On account of registration day, the planing mills 
were closed half a day. 

In Oregon buyers of the products of the factories are 
threatened with higher quotations due to the increased cost 
of manufacture. Wages have been elevated alarmingly be- 
cause the men are drifting into the shipyards, where the pay 
is far superior to that paid by the sash and door factories. 
In Portland this has been the case to a wide extent and as a 
result either the factories had to meet the yard wages or 
quit business. 

Fir door and millwork shipments in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district still move off slowly. Cars are behind. Prices are 
very firm but have not advanced on a par with the advance in 
labor and material costs. What figuring the factories here 
do now has to be kept in mind and the big rush order the 
Federal Government will demand for the American lake army 
post and which must be filled at top speed when it comes, 
thousands of doors, sash, frames etc. being required. 

There is a slight improvement at San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants, with the building situation looking up a 
little. The door factories around the bay are operating at 
about the usual rate of production. The door departments 
of the large pine sawmills in the mountains are running full 
blast, with many orders booked ahead, and will have all the 
business they can take care of this year. Shipments of white 
pine door stock and open sash to the East are increasing. 





BRIDGEPORT STANDARD ‘‘S-0-S’’ PAINT RE- 
TARDS FIRES 

For many years the lumber trade has been anxiously look- 
ing for a paint that will act as a fire retardent, especially for 
shingle roofs. That paint has been found. It is the Bridge- 
port Standard “S-O-S” Fire Retardent Shingle Paint, manu- 
factured by the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., of New Mil- 
ford, Conn. This paint is designed to resist ignition, to re- 
tard the spread of fire, and to prevent the shingles from act- 
ing as firebrands. For these purposes it is highly efficient 
as demonstrated by repeated and very exacting tests. It 
will prevent the formation of inflammable fuzz and the 
curling or cupping of shingles, both of which are highly con- 
tributory to ignition, and it will retard the spread of flames 
to a marked degree. 

By its use one of the chief contributory causes to the 
spread of a conflagration is practically eliminated. Shingle 
roofs properly painted with this paint will not retain flying 
sparks or brands, because the “cups” due to warping will not 
form on them; and, perhaps still more important, shingles 
thus protected will not act themselves as firebrands. It is 
also highly improbable that shingle roofs thus painted can 
take fire from any burning brands that can be carried to 
them thru the air, since brands of such size will burn them- 
selves out before the resistance of the paint is overcome. 
The use of this paint permits taking full advantage of the 
lightness, warmth, cheapness, durability, beauty and effi- 
ciency of a shingle roof without the sacrifice of security. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS: 


The plan presented this week is for a 6-room cottage 
estimated to cost approximately $2850 at normal prices 
of material and labor, this figure including plumbing 
but not heating or lighting equipment. 

The exterior of the house is modestly in keeping with 
its size and without over-elaboration. LEffectve treatment 
is, however, secured by the use of bungalow siding in 
stain below the belt with shingles above, and the treat- 
ment of window and door frames and the porch balus- 
trade and sundry trimmings in white. The use of green 
stain upon the roof shingles and brown stain upon the 
gables and dormer affords a contrast which is always a 
harmonious one between these colors. 

The first floor is provided with a reception hall from 
which direct entrance is secured to the second floor or 
thru the double swinging doors to the kitchen, or down 
stairs to the basement. The dining room is separated 
from the living room by double swinging doors and is 
also segregated from the kitchen by a butler’s pantry 
well fitted with cabinets and work table. The location of 
the kitchen sink in this arrangement is somewhat unusual. 


Preferably it should be located close to an exterior win- 
dow. The recessed kitchen porch is a novel feature of 
this floor plan. 


The second floor is provided with an interior hall com- 
municating with the three bedrooms and bath. Ample 
closet space is provided, as can easily be done with this 
form of roof. 


In the living room the mantelpiece instead of being 
flanked with the conventional bookcases has casement 
windows upon either side, and bookcases flank the open 
doorway into the reception hall. 


The basement has a large laundry room under the 
kitchen and dining room, while the front part is reserved 
for a smaller cellar, in addition to the furnace room and 
coal storage space. 


Working blueprints for this house plan will be sup- 
plied for $2, including lumber bill and standard specifi- 
cation form. Electrotypes of the three cuts here shown, 
which are in suitable width for standard newspaper 
columns, will be supplied for $2. 
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THE USE OF MOTORS IN FOREST FIRE FIGHTING 





Portable Pump Operated by Car Engine Gives Good Results - Auto Speeders on Railroad 
Tracks of Great Assistance to Patrolmen 








FOOD SAVING AND THE MOTOR TRUCK 


There is nothing more vital to the successful 
termination of the war than the utilization for 
only necessary purposes of all the food resources. 
That is, if there is a choice of the use of perish- 
able and nonperishable food the perishable food 
should be used first and all of the rest conserved. 
And then there is the problem of horses. The 
Department of Agriculture says: ‘‘It takes more 
than three average acres to supply a human 
being. It takes something more than five aver- 
age acres to supply a horse.’’ 

Now it is going to take a lot of scraping to 
make the crops of 1917 feed the world. So firms 
that are contemplating enlarging, changing or 
starting a delivery or haulage system should con- 
sider the fact that a motor delivery system does 
not eat into the food resources of the country, 
but that every team of horses requires the food 
from more land than three people can be main- 
tained upon. There is no reason to add to the 
food burden of the country by establishing a 
horse haulage system when a system that is 
cleaner, that is fully as cheap if not cheaper, 
and infinitely quicker can be secured by purchas- 
ing motor trucks. Also it takes less men to op- 
erate a motor than a horse system—a very per- 
tinent consideration because of the labor 
shortage, present and prospective. 











While we did not equip all of our wardens with automobiles 
during the last season we had six automobiles in the service 
and the results were very satisfactory. I hope that the sea- 
son of 1917 will see all of our wardens equipped with cars. 

There are several points which make automobile patrol in 
a territory where roads are so universally good as those of 
the Upper Peninsula most desirable. The patrolman can 
cover a much greater area during these periods when actual 
fire fighting is not necessary, thereby making many more per- 
sonal calls, doing a greater amount of posting and reaching 
many parties not otherwise approachable. During danger 
periods the patrolman with a car can quickly reach the scene 
of action accompanied by equipped assistance; if necessary 
he can reinforce his workmen thru the medium of additional 
trips. Successful forest fire fighting depends on reaching the 
scene of action before the fire has gone beyond control, and 
this feature makes the use of cars almost mandatory in loca- 
tions where authorized wardens are remote from each other. 

I am sending you herewith two photographs of a small 
pump in use, the pump being designed to utilize the power 
from the car and its feasibility lies in the fact that it is so 
small and light that it can be carried Without inconvenience 
and used when conditions will warrant. 

It is, of course, true that all fires can not be reached by 
car and, again, that all fires do not occur where water is 
available for pumping: but, on the other hand, we have found 
that we can drive a Ford anywhere that there is a road and 
most places where there is none; and at almost all fires some 
water is available. 

[The above communication was sent to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN by Thomas B. Wyman, secretary-forester of the 
Northern Forest Protective Association, Munising, Mich., and 
is of especial interest now that the forest fire season is just 
opening in many of the timbered sections of the country. The 
time to fight a forest fire is when it is first getting a start, 
not after it has fully gotten under way. “A stitch in time 
saves nine” is certainly true when applied to forest fires. 
One fire fighter, if he gets to a fire in time, can very fre- 
quently prevent damage that it would take many times nine 
to prevent. Consequently a small pump designed to utilize 
the power of a car is a very valuable asset. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a close up 
view of the pump attached to the car. The pump is of the 
bucket or rotary type, takes up practically no room, fastens 
on to the running board of the car as shown and only weighs 
35 pounds. It will pump and throw water at the rate of 
practically ten gallons a minute. In connecting up the pump 
with the power plant of the car a special hub sprocket is sub- 
stituted for the ordinary hub cap on one of the rear wheels 
of the car and thus the power is transmitted via a sprocket 
chain. Blocks of wood are placed before or behind the front 
wheels as the slope of the ground necessitates, the intake and 
delivery hose connetted and the rear wheels of the car jacked 
up off the ground by means of the jack shown in the illus- 
tration. Then the pump is ready to operate. 

A sufficient quantity of water can be thrown by this hose 
to curb a fire that has a very good start. As a test of its 
ability Mr. Wyman says: “I set fire to a mass of cedar slash 
about 4 feet deep, 10 feet wide and 20 feet long and per- 
mitted the fire to gain such headway that it was a living 
mass of flames. When it had reached its greatest efficiency 





CLOSE UP VIEW OF A PUMP ATTACHED TO A CAR 





as a menace I started the pump and in five minutes had put 
out every spark that I could find.’’ Then the pump is very 
valuable for putting out fires in old snags. Note the illus- 
tration showing a warden extinguishing a fire in an old snag. 
This fire could have been easily put out by carrying water in 
a bucket if it had been on the ground, but to climb such a 
snag with water would have been a difficult proposition. The 
snag, of course, could have been cut down, but that would 
have taken more time than to extinguish it with the pump 
and when it fell, especially if a wind were blowing, sparks 
would have been scattered on all sides rendering it easily pos- 
sible for the fire to get out of control. 

Small, light automobiles have been used by fire wardens in 
a number of sections and some of them in much more broken 
country than the Upper Peninsula. Take, for example, the 
following extract from an annual report of the St. Maurice 
Forest Protective Agsociation, Ltd., of Three Rivers, Que.: 
“The comparison of cost of horse and auto patrol in this 














THE PUMP PUTTING OUT A FIRE 


district for a period of six months is interesting. 





It fol- 
lows :” 
Auto Patrol— 
RUE RINNE Sa Shier ag Wiehe or6n ns 5G Ar baa coral -arie, el eharerarer ee kioAM $400.00 
GAEOINE, Ol) BUG VODRITS. <0 oo cece ncesesconswe ce 180.51 
$580.51 
Present Value— 
Auto ($400 less 384% percent)..........cccccccces $266.67 
EOL OUND BRAN ios kas hho vcc en ccceavecSeouwd $313.84 
Savimge Over Worse PatFol..... wc cccccccvccceccccece 515.16 
CO as) ay CS, ne rr $829.00 
Horse Patrol— 
CE OE ONG ooo 006.6 61566 6 9 COG wos woe MME OS ORE EE $175.00 
| 1 ONES IR -7a eatat Or a een ae ae ae ee eae Tome ae a ae ee ee Re 50.00 
PS Sa RT ne or eta a ener eee ae ee 15.00 
PE 655. 556-0: oi bah bo Gree Ore Oe Ie SW Rea E 180.00 
PN CLC, 6. shsca.s si0.0 09. 6 0b a o.6 oes oes 600 ka se wae 15.00 





$435.00 
Present Value— 


IN cals Mie A Meleelnn dé 4 ow ee DR ee Qe $100.00 

ae 6 oe 4 60k ok tL KASS 2EOR SARE REDD REDO CURE 34.00 

ICES +55 ci'c.'o! ccese74. Ces Ors gb aw were ad ates 10.00 144.00 
COME OE NOTED DIONE oc 6a iasio db Dies cie whe oN 2 0 areree $291.00 


Wages of three rangers saved in auto patrol......... 538.00 
eee et ee re en ae $829.00 
The use of motor driven vehicles is by no means confined 

to the use of pleasure cars in fire fighting. Motor trucks can 

and are playing a vital part in fire fighting in some sections, 
and the number of districts in which they are used is in- 


creasing yearly. Once a fire 
gets a start the speed with 
which men and fire fighting 


supplies can be got to the fire 
frequently determines whether 
any serious damage is done. 
There is no better agency for 
rapid transport of supplies and 
men than the motor truck. By 
establishing one at a central 
station men and suppies can be 
rushed to a fire in any given 
direction as soon as the infor- 
mation is telephoned in from 
the field and much valuable 
time saved. The motor truck 
serves in carrying men and sup- 
plies to a danger point just as 
the telephone serves in carry- 
ing warning of danger to the 
fire fighters. One is as im 
portant as the other. 

An excellent example of the 
manner in which a motor truck 
can be used in fire fighting was 


recently told by F. B. Moody. 


HARDWOODS 
=~ __ eve 
E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 












Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write today for prices. 














We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, C omp any 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16” 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16" 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 











(r- —) 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES 5 1811-1814 Wright Building, 
oe ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GIDEON, MO. |. 
7) 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’&13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Fix Y our Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your crejitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 








415 Locust Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 














Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Shove the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














Send Your Rush Orders 


TO 


ny Seer 
HELEN L Umirn COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
DAILY CAPACITY !00,CCO FEET. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


Get our prices today. 











ia Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. B08ro8?: 









Wisconsin State conservation commissioner, under whose 
direction the State fire fighting is done. He said that the | 
State keeps a motor truck at headquarters in the virgin tim- 
ber that it owns and that it has proved to be one of the most 
valuable means of combating serious fires. In a number of 
cases the State has been able to get men to fires in twenty 
or twenty-five minutes by means of the auto truck that could 
not have been reached in less than one hour and frequently in 
not less than two by means of teams. 

Even the light cars used by wardens can be put to use in 
hauling men and supplies to fires. By equipping such a car 
with a rocking fifth wheel or some similar device it is pos- 
sible for them to haul trailers with heavy loads. It takes 
only a few minutes to connect the trailer to the machine and 
the attachment does not interfere in any way with the use of 
the automobile in patrol work. ‘Trailers can be stationed at 
convenient locations, loaded with supplies and so be ready for 
instant use. They can, also, be loaded with men. 

A very large percentage of forest fires start along railroad 
tracks. In fact, it is very desirable to have patrolmen con- 
stantly going up and down the tracks in the fire season to 
discover and put out fires. It takes a lot of patrolmen to 
do this by walking and is very expensive if legs are 
used as motive power. By means of an auto speeder such 
as that manufactured by the Northwestern Motor Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., a great deal of territory can be covered at small 
expense. Such speeders are light and easily removed from 
the track by one man so that they can run at all times with- 





out regard to train schedules. The engine of the car men- 
tioned above is rated at 21%4 horse power, but under actual 
brake test will develop from 3 to 34% horse power and con- 
sequently has ample power to handle one man over steep 
grades. The engine is also reversible, runs in either direc- 
tion equally well and reverses without stopping. It is also 
free running ; that is, it can be started or stopped by the oper- 
ator without leaving the seat. Railroads are’ coéperating 
more and more with owners of standing timber to prevent 
fires and so in many cases are very glad to grant permits for 
wardens to use such speeders. They were used to a large 
extent in Wisconsin during the 1916 season and proved to be 
of great value.—EDITOR.] 





Ralph Kaye, specialist in automobile advertising and pub- 
licity and a member of the staff of the Otto J. Koch Adver- 
tising Agency, Milwaukee, Wis., under whose supervision the 
advertising and publicity of the Kissel-Kar has been handled 
for the last ten years, has assumed charge of the advertising 
and publicity department of the Kissel Motor Car Co., at 
Hartford, Wis. 





The Duplex Truck Co., of Lansing, Mich., has begun the 
publication of a breezy and attractive house organ entitled 
Duplex Doings that not only users of Duplex trucks but all 
truck owners and prospective truck owners will find interest- 
ing and helpful. Any firm or individual will be placed upon 
the mailing list on request. 





LATE NEWS OF THE. AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 5.—There is something more than a suggestion that 
some of the big hardwood firms at Memphis are securing 
orders from the Government for shipbuilding and other pur- 
poses, but there is a notable silence on the part of all owners 
of hardwood mills and woodworking enterprises on this sub- 
ject. The fact remains, however, that for some reason there 
is an unusually active demand, with a big business under way 
and a still bigger volume promised. 

Logging conditions are almost ideal thruout the southern 
hardwood producing territory. There has been some rain, 
but this has interfered little with work in the woods. There 
is complaint of labor scarcity, but the log cutters and haulers 
are bringing more timber to the rights of way of the rail- 
roads and to the banks of the streams of the valley territory 
than there are either cars or boats for handling them. Trans- 
portation is the big problem in the log situation and, while 
it is a little nearer solution now than a short time ago, it is 
conceded by lumber manufacturers that there is much room 
for still further improvement. 

There are not enough cars for the handling of outbound 
shipments of lumber and other forest products, but the 
situation in this respect is considerably improved. It is 
estimated that hardwood interests now are securing some- 
thing like 50 to 60 percent of their requirements as com- 
pared with only about 25 to 30 percent a short time ago. 
Pressure is still being brought to bear for further relief, but 
lumbermen are much gratified at the change for the better 
that has already occurred. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.) will begin operations tomorrow at 
their big hardwood mill in North Memphis after a rather 
extended shut down due to lack of cars for bringing their 
logs to Memphis. They have large supplies of timber on 
their holdings near Isola, Miss., ready for transportation, 
but they are not able to get the cars and are under the 
necessity of suspending operations every now and then. 
Other lumber firms here are in similar position in this re- 
spect and it is because of this condition that there is such a 
shortage of output as compared with normal. 

Some of the prominent members of the retail furniture 
trade of Memphis will leave here tomorrow to attend the 
annual of the Tennessee Retail Furniture Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be in session at Jackson, Tenn., June 
TJ and &. 

Memphis lumbermen took an active part in the Registration 
Day parade held here today, not only marching in the line in 
large numbers, but also closing their plants and places of 
business in order that their employees might join in this 
patriotic demonstration and in order that those within the 
age limits of the selective conscription law might perform 
their still more patriotic duty of registering for the army. 
Representatives of the Lumbermen’'s Club, the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association and the Hardwood 
Dimension Manufacturers’ Association were in line and en- 
tered heartily and enthusiastically into the spirit of the 
occasion, A striking banner displayed by the Cole Manufac- 
turing Co. bore the inscription: ‘On to Berlin. No Stops.” 
R. C. Stimson, secretary of the Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co, 
was the victim of the only accident during the parade. He 
Was serving as one of the marshals and the horse on which he 
was mounted reared and fell on him, seriously hurting his 
leg. Ile is now in a hospital. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


June 5.—The greatest problem which now confronts local 
hardwood operators is ability to secure cars and stock. The 
abnormal demand, which dealers a short time back were in- 
clined to look upon with some degree of suspicion, nelieving 
the market top heavy, now appears to be genuine. A prom- 
inent Nashville hardwood dealer in discussing the situation 
declared this week that in his opinion the extremely heavy 
demand for munitions stock and likewise for shipbuilding pur- 
poses had taken up all the surplus energy in the market, 
leaving it on a perfectly sound basis. Continuing this dealer 
said: “The demand at present is easily 3314 percent greater 
than the available supply, while it is impossible to estimate 
the percentage of increase in demand over a current period 
of last year. The situation summarized at present is simply 
this—-buyers unable to purchase one stock will take another. 
For instance, if they ask for thick ash and we are unable to 
fill that order they will take thick elm.” 

All consuming factories are actively in the market, but the 
ear shortage continues to be a detrimental factor to ex- 
pansion in operations. Prices continue inflated, with dealers 
asking practically their own prices on stock. One of the most 
unusual features has been the heavy purchase of quartered 
oak by wagon manufacturers for vehicles, in lieu of plain 
stock of which the local market has been entirely cleaned out. 
Very little ash is in local yards, basswood has been exhausted 
and an inadequate supply of other items is available. 

Pine has undergone one of the most marked advances. A 
year back it was possible to obtain common pine boards laid 
down in Nashville for $16. Now mills are asking $25 f.o.b. 
loading stations. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 5.—Lumber dealers, principally the retailers of  uild- 
ing materials, strongly hope that the “Buy-a-Home”’ move- 
ment will aid somewhat in bringing up building activity to 
something like normal. It is reported that frame building 
has suffered less than other forms, but with hardware and 
everything used in a residence out of sight, prospects are not 
what they should be even for lumber construction. Demand 
out in the State has been considerably better, proportionately, 
than in Louisville. Here the monthly reports of tue build- 
ing inspector's office have shown steady losses. In May, 1916, 
221 permits were issued for buildings to cost $342,620, while 
in May, 1917, 145 permits were issued for construction to 
cost approximately $136,310. 

The Paducah lumber case and that of the Paducah 
Cooperage Co., fought thru the Paducah Board of Trade, is 
again in the courts due to the action of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southwestern Railroad Co., the Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co., the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., 
and the St. Louis & Southwestern Railway Co. Thee roads 
have filed suit in the Federal court asking for an injunction 
to prevent carrying into effect an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission lowering the rate of lumber and lum- 
ber commodities from the producing territory of touisiana 
and Arkansas. The claim of the Paducah Board of Trade 
and the Paducah Cooperage Co., which was decided in their 
favor, was that rates on lumber from the above named terri- 
tory to Paducah, Ky., were from 2 to 6 cents a hundred 
pounds higher than to Cairo, Ill, Paducah’s chief com- 
petitor. The commission ordered the roads to reduce the 
rates on a par with Cairo by June 15, 1917. The railroads 
contend that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
power to amend these rates, and cite twenty-six other 
reasons of how the commission erred in this case, mostly 
referring to details where it was alleged proper proof wa 
not introduced. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 6.—Except for the continued congestion of transporta- 
tion facilities and the resultant trouble of getting shipments 
of lumber forward as billed and as required by the exigencies 
of the distributive market, the trade here is in a satisfactory 
condition. There is a stronger demand for lumber and prices 
are higher than at any time in the last four years, if not 
longer. The action of the railroads entering here from the 
South at a recent meeting of official heads in Atlanta, Ga., 
in taking definite action toward curtailment of passenger 
traffic and conversion of rolling stock to the freight service 
of the roads as far as possible, and the resolution to give 
precedence to every requirement of the Government in regard 
to war movements, is not encouraging to the strictly com- 
mercial trade. There is a general feeling here that the worst 
of the freight troubles are ahead, and that until the require- 
ments of the Government have been met shipments of other 
lumber will be entirely subject to the war demands. 

There have been numerous advances of the quoted prices 
of most of the hardwoods. Oak and ash are much stronger 
and the other woods are similarly affected by the urgency 
of the demand and the shortage of stocks. 

Some interesting figures are given out by the statistical 
department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce covering 
the changes in the prices of lumber during the last four 
years. ‘Taking the average price during the period from 
1890 to 1899, inclusive, as 100 percent, it is calculated that 
the percentages for the four years as as follows: For 1913 
the percentage rose to 141.6; the following year it dropped 
to 129.9; in 1915 it went still further down to 129.2, from 
which lowest average of the war period it rose last year to 
164.5. And yet it is shown by the-figures that lumber has 
made less price advance since 1913, or during the war period, 
than other items of leading importance in the trade of this 
center. For instance, grain has advanced 40 points in the 
percentage; live stock, 38 points; provisions, 29 points; 
clothing, 62 points, and lumber but 25 points, over the aver- 
age of 1913. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 5.—Altho building permits for the first four months 
of the year showed a gain of 25 percent over the same period 
last year in St. Louis a period of dullness now prevails, which 
is not surprising in view of the high cost of labor and the 
materials necessary for building, altho the increase in lum- 
ber is not the greatest of these advances. As in other lines, 
a spirit of conservatism manifests itself and operations are 
being confined largely to projects already under way and 
improvements or additions to plants for immediate needs. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers report a demand for all that 
the shortage of cars will permit to be shipped, and that prices 
continue firm, with the prospects that they will go still 
higher. Some improvement in the car situation is reported 
at most mills, altho there still is some suffering at those on 
branch lines. 

St. Louis lumbermen are taking an active interest in the 
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purchase of Liberty bonds, and can be counted upon to do 
their part in the cause. The Charles F, Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. has bought $25,000 of the issue, and Louis 
Werner, of the Louis Werner Stave Co., has taken $50,000 
worth. 

A half holiday was generally observed in the retail lumber 
yards and planing mills today on account of registration day. 

O. A. Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, has returned from Minneapolis, where he attended 
the quarterly meeting of the Association of Building Ma- 
terial Secretaries, where he made a talk on “The Eddy 
System of Open Competition.” 

Several hundred members of the International Hod Car- 
riers & Common Laborers’ Union are on strike here for 40 
cents an hour and an 8-hour day. The General Contractors’ 
Association has decided not to recognize the union and has 
declared for the open-shop principle. The price has been 30 
cents an hour, with a 9-hour day. Contractors offered 35 
cents an hour on a 9-hour day, with six days a week. This 
scale has been fixed by the contractors: Common laborers, 
3334 cents an hour and a 9-hour day; concrete workers, 45 
cents an hour, an advance of 5 cents, and an 8-hour day. 
Union concrete workers demanded 50 cents an hour. 

Claude H. Smith, who represented Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., in St. Louis for the last three years, 
has engaged in business on his own account, opening offices 
in Room 2161 Railway Exchange Building. Mr. Smith is 
dealing in railroad lumber-car material, ties, piling, poplar 
and mahogany. He is a native St. Louisan and is well 
known in the trade here. 

At a representative meeting of Division B—the hardwood 
manufacturers—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
held last Thursday, it was unanimously agreed that the 
changes and additions to the present rules, as stipulated in 
the pamphlet issued by the inspection rules committee of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, dated May 10, 1917, 
be adopted. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., announces that that company has obtained control of 
the output of the recently completed plant of the Gulledge 
Lumber Co., at Mendenhall, Miss., which has a capacity of 
75,000 to 80,000 feet a day. The plant, which is located on 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, just below Jackson, Miss., 
is producing longleaf timbers, structural material and export 
stock, as well as yard stock etc. 

C, K. McClure, treasurer of the South Arkansas Lumber 
Co., sales agent for the Hall & Legan Lumber Co., of Morton, 
Miss., has just returned from a trip to the mills in Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. McClure says that the labor problem is one of 
the most serious Mississippi has yet had to contend with. 
“Negroes are being lured to the North by labor agents who 
hold out promises of higher wages than the lumberman under 
existing conditions can afford to pay,’ said Mr. McClure, 
“and they are leaving many mills in droves.” 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange, re- 
ports the shipment of 11,789 cars of lumber from St. Louis 
for May, 1917, as against 12,660 for the same period in 1916, 
a decrease of 871 cars, and the receipt of 16,028 cars in May, 
1917,- as against 18,530 in May last year, a decrease of 
2,502 cars. 

The Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile,Co. announces 
that the new band saw now being installed at the plant at 
Gideon, Mo., will be ready to operate by the end of the week. 
This will increase the cut there 40,000 feet a day. The 
present capacity is 75,000 feet. Gum, oak, ash, cypress, elm, 
maple and cottonwood are handled at this plant. Work 
was delayed there for several days, when the cyclone knocked 
down a smoke stack and the dust conveyor, causing a loss of 


$1,000. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 6.—The lumber trade in this district continues 
strong in every particular. Buying by factories as well as 
by retailers is active and prices are firm all along the line. 
The tone of the trade is generally satisfactory and prospects 
are rather bright. 

Demand for yellow pine is stronger, as some of the re- 
tailers are trying to accumulate stocks. The hardwood trade 
is active and orders are about equally distributed between 
retailers and factories: Prices show a tendency to advance 
and premiums are freely paid when deliveries can be assured. 

Manufacturers of mill work and doors and sash are having 
a busy season according to reports received from local fac- 
tories. Prices are high and all of the factories are busy. 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., at a re- 
cent meeting of the Columbus Lumbermen’s Club gave a talk 
in which he showed the yellow pine situation to be very 
critical. He told of the Government specifications both for 
cantonments and for the wooden ships which have been 
started and said that lumber, especially yellow pine and fir, 
would be quite scarce during the entire season. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


June 5.—Altho the call for hardwoods from consum- 
ing plants maintains its usual strength, there has been a 
marked decrease in demand for building purposes. Building 
operations for May show a decline of about 25 percent in 
valuations, the first big loss in operations that has been 
recorded in Indianapolis in several years. 

The labor shortage and high wages being paid men em- 
ployed by the building trades are having some effect on the 
decreased demand for building purposes. The lumber trade, 
despite the statistics that show a loss of business, is not dis- 
couraged and believes that conditions will be righted in the 
near future. <A total of 545 building permits was issued 
during May, a loss of 227 under the number issued during 
May, 1916. The value of operations last month was $640,- 
198, as compared with $860,030 during the corresponding 
period of last year, or a loss of $219,832. 

Wood consuming plants continue to be operated on full 
schedule. There has been a lively demand for white oak, 
ash and hickory. Car shortage conditions show no signs of 
improvement. 

The Indianapolis lumber trade is keeping busy supplying 
the demands of the Government at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
Business interests of the city have organized to try to pro- 
cure another army post for Indianapolis, and if they are 
successful in their plans several million feet of lumber will 
be required for Government use. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 5.—Retail lumber dealers of Milwaukee report rap- 
idly waning stocks on hand and not exceptional prospects for 
replenishing the supplies in the very near future. In propor- 
tion to the increase in cost to the yards the price of lumber 
to the consumer has gone up only a very little, lighter mate- 
rials in many cases selling at old prices, altho in proportion 
to quotations on parallel industrial products the price should 


be considerably higher. Only on heavy stock has there been a 
noticeable increase in the last few weeks. The rise in the 
heavy timbers and mammoth construction materials is the re- 
sult of the scarcity in those lines. Many yards are nearly 
entirely out of the heavy stock, which, consequently, has 
assumed the tendency to advance, whereas the lighter woods, 
being in comparatively favorable availability, hold to their 
old levels. 

Despite the warnings of real estate men and prominent 
lumber leaders, housebuilding in Milwaukee is falling off. 
This fact is not ascribed, however, to any high cost of mate- 
rials, but rather to the wary atmosphere hovering over con- 
ditions of war and doubt. As soon as the national and 
international conditions clear up there must of necessity be 
a revival of activities in every branch of the lumber in- 
dustry. 

“Orders from territory contiguous to Milwaukee suburbs 
and beyond are saving the day,” said a prominent man con- 
cerning the lumber situation a short time ago. “It seems 
that the smaller cities of the State are continuing the con- 
struction era more consistently than the larger places, which 
are always more easily drawn into the vortex of any excite- 
ment or abnormality, such as the one in which the country 
now lives.” 

Seventy-eight building permits were issued by the building 
inspector during the week ended June 2. The total expendi- 
ture involved is $331,735. This amount is considerably 
larger than that of the corresponding week in 1916. 

The Rotary Club will make a strenuous effort to clear 
up the freight situation. At its last meeting it adopted 
a resolution for the appointment of a committee to look into 
the freight car situation with a view of urging a remedy 
of conditions by which crops rot in the field and mills are 
forced to shut down because of lack of transportation. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


June 4.—Former United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, 
lumberman of Marinette, in announcing a 25-cent a day in- 


crease to his men in the N. Ludington Co. plant, made the’ 


following statement: ‘‘We have decided to raise the pay of 
all our employees 25 cents a day beginning June 1. We do 
this because of the increased cost of living, which is a burden 
heavy for them all. We will also aid any of our employees 
who desire to purchase liberty bonds and carry them until 
the bonds are paid without interest. The increased wages 
have nothing to do with the liberty bonds, and we leave the 
latter to the men entirely.” 

Between 1,500 and 2,000 men working in the mills of 
Marinette and Menominee are to benefit by a wage increase 
announced this week. The J. W. Wells Co., of Menominee, 
has raised its employees 15 cents a day beginning June 1. 
This affects about 400 men. The Sawyer Goodman Co. and 
the Marinette & Menominee Box Co. made similar announce- 
ments. Other companies, it is said, will follow with in- 
creases later. This 15-cent a day raise is in addition to the 
increase made in April and makes a total for this season of 
40 cents a day for each man. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


June 6.—While all attention during the last week has been 
directed toward the Liberty Loan and the draft registration 
business has been speeding along at a rapid rate, and shows 
no sign of slowing up. Industry is operating at full force 
with a strong demand for material and labor, and with 
prices firm in all lines. That the population is growing in 
both cities is evident by the increasing demand for houses. 
There are fewer vacant homes than last year, and there is 
difficulty in renting suitable residences. This will undoubt- 
edly result in a building boom with heavier requirements for 
lumber. 

Lumber concerns generally report good business with prices 
firm and the outlook favorable. The car situation is still 
causing some trouble, but it is hoped that the freight con- 
gestion will be somewhat relieved so the companies can stock 
up with material and fill orders now on hand. The opening 
of navigation is aiding considerably in strengthening the 
lumber market, and a number of vessels are engaged in 
bringing in millions of feet of lumber into the Saginaw Valley 
monthly from domestie and foreign ports. The report of the 
customs office in Saginaw for May shows receipts of 2,997,- 
548 feet of lumber from Canadian points and 2,697,699 feet 
from domestic ports, or a total of 5,695,247 feet of lumber. 
The value of imports during the month was $49,526, on 
which $171.73 was collected. 

John D. Mershon has returned from an extended trip to the 
Pacific coast and reports plenty of business in the West, par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing trade. The mills have all 
the business on hand that they can care for. Prices are firm 
on all grades except red cedar shingles, which are dropping. 
The redwood mills, Mr. Mershon says, have more business 
now for eastern shipment than at any other time, and the 
stock is coming forward in good volume, with car conditions 
easier, 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Blue Jay Lumber Co., of Blue Jay, W. Va., has 
bought the timber on the McCullough lands, consisting of 
6,000 acres, situated on Camp Creek, West Virginia. The 
timber is tributary to the company’s mills, which have 
been in operation since 1904, and consists of white oak, 
hemlock and poplar, with some white pine and chestnut 
and is believed to be one of the finest left in southern West 
Virginia. The Blue Jay Lumber Co. also lately bought 
2,500 acres of hemlock, oak, poplar and chestnut on 
Glade Creek, W. Va., from interests represented by Jacob 
Yost, of Staunton, Va., and formerly known as the Glade 
Creek Coal Co. This timber is also tributary to the pres- 
ent operations of the Blue Jay Lumber Co. and increases 
its holdings of virgin timber to 14,000 acres. 











Several tracts of timberland have recently been bought 
by the Caddo River Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., and mills at Rosboro, Ark., thru its 
agent, Louis Williams. The timberlands were bought 
from individuals and adjoin the Graham Timber Co.’s 
holdings. The Caddo company has also bought all the tim- 
ber owned by J. H. Hartley, which now gives it about 
5,000,000 feet of virgin timber. 


R. J. Williams, who recently sold the Rosa Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Picayune, Miss, has bought a body of virgin pine 
in Pearl River County, Mississippi, and will erect a mill. 
The timber is estimated to run around 70,000,000 feet. 


AAA 


A woop specimen found in glacial drift and estimated by 
the Wisconsin State geologist to be approximately half a mil 
lion years old has been identified by the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Forest Service as spruce. 
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FOX HENDERSON, G. 0. WAITS, 
President Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf. Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 


J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
Sec.-Treas. 

















Red C 'Ypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 
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Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’ Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 


tear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 

















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sopce-ta 
Manufacturers of 


suf shor Lat Y CLlow Pine 


y Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ’ 




















Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
HvuGH Corry, Pre ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HvuGH Corry, JR. Treas, 











THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 4.—The car situation on the north Coast seems to 
have improved materially in the last week. The Northern 
Pacific Railway, which handles the larger part of the lumber 
traffic, has, for the first time in many months, been furnishing 
its full quota of cars the last week or so, and the position 
of the Great Northern as well as the Milwaukee road is re- 
ported to be a little better than heretofore, altho cars are 
still quite scarce on those lines. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the improvement on the Northern Pacific road will 
continue. It is understood that empties have been brought 
from the middle West to the Coast to relieve the congested 
lumber situation and that this has resulted in a scarcity of 
cars moving lumber products at Minnesota points. 

The easing up of the car situation, altho temporary, has 
resulted in a slump in the shingle market, which has been 
abnormally high for several months. Clears particularly, be- 
cause of the inability to ship large quantities that were in 
storage, have fallen about 25 cents a thousand in price. 
Stars have maintained a better level. 

Sawmills on the north Coast are running close to capacity 
for the first time in many months, and altho orders were ac- 
cepted last week at less than the previous week, it has been 
due largely to the refusal of them by millmen, who are 
anxious to clean up the old orders they have on hand before 
booking many new ones in the face of the shipbuilding and 
other Government demand for lumber, which they are likely 
to receive at any moment. 

Freight rates are stiffer if anything and are bound to go 
higher, particularly in Pacific waters. Several tramp steam- 
ers are now going empty to Japan rather than take lumber. 
It will be a hard proposition to ship lumber to foreign ports 
next fall and winter due to high rates and a scarcity of boats. 
As an instance lumber which could be shipped at $31 to South 
“American ports last February can not be shipped for less than 
$35 now and freights are still going higher. 

The State forestry department, Forest Service and Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association are coéperating in construct- 
ing a trail in Clallam County, leading back from the straits 
up Deep Creek and connecting with the boundary trail which 
is being built by the Forest Service along the boundary of the 
Olympic national forest. The State and Forest Service are 
also constructing a trail, telephone line and a lookout station 
on Kiona Peak in eastern Lewis County. ‘The association has 
purchased and is rebuilding the telephone line from Castle 
Rock in Cowlitz County up the Toutle River to connect with 
Forest Service lookout on Mount St. Helens. The association 
is also assisting the Cowlitz County commissioners in opening 
up the trail from Merrill Lake to the Kalama River and down 
that stream to a point not far from Pigeon Creek. 

Several lumbermen declared Saturday that the Government 
should assist mills and logging camps in keeping full crews 
as lumber is as much a necessity in time of war as many 
other commodities which are protected bye the Government. 
This was expressed in view of the coming conscription which 
will take many strapping young men of military age who are 
also the best men in lumber mills and logging camps. As 
long as these men are productive, is the belief, they should 
be allowed to remain at the jobs in which they are most efli- 
cient and where they are badly needed. 

Fred E. Pape, State forester and fire warden of the State 
of Washington, sent out information last week as to what he 
will expect of owners of timber of forest lands in their com- 
pliance with the forest patrol law enacted by the 1917 legis- 
lature. Upon failure or neglect of timber owners to provide 
adequate protection, the State forester is directed to provide 
protection at a cost to the owner not exceeding 5 cents per 
acre per annum, to be collected in the same manner and at 
the same time that general taxes are collected. 

Charles W. Johnson, of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., reports a very strong demand for lumber in the last week. 
The decline in shingle prices he attributes to the easing up of 
the car situation, enabling a good many cars of clears, par- 
ticularly, that have been stored to be put in transit. The 
Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. is a new concern that began 
business early in this year, and so far has been very success- 
ful. 

There has been a still further stiffening in the export prices 

of Douglas fir, according to a list recently issued by the Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co., which gives the following 
prices for export: 
For loading May to December, inclusive, 1917. .$20 base G list 
For loading January, February, March, 1918.. 22 base G list 
For loading April, May, June, 1918.......... 23 base G list 
For loading July, August, September, 1918.... 24 base G list 
For loading October, November and December, 

| ee ere ee eee 26 base G list 
All less 21% percent and 2% percent for cash. 

Allen Hemphill is now assisting Manager F. D. Fobes, of 
the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, in looking after its 
wholesale business at the western office in Seattle. Mr. 
Fobes is interested in a mill in northern Washington, which 
takes much of his time, and has other personal interests to 
which he expects to devote most of his time in the future, so 
that the business of the Chicago Lumber Co. will be looked 
after by Mr. Hemphill, who has had an extended experience 
with different mills and wholesale concerns in the Puget 
Sound country. 

J. E. Lane, president of the Montana Lumber Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., and former president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Montana Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, was in Seattle this week, looking after 
shipments of orders placed long ago, but delayed because of 
the car shortage. Mr. Lane speaks very encouragingly of 
the situation in Montana, with good crops last year and high 
prices for grain. The Montana Lumber Co. has twenty yards, 
and at each point maintains a hardware store and a farm im- 
plement business. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
with mills at Potlatch and Elk River, Ida., was in Seattle a 
day this week on business. Mr. Laird reports the market for 
Inland Empire pine very strong, with labor scarce. The Pot- 
latch mill has been running steadily days only, with no pros- 
pect of it being possible to put on a night crew in the near 
future, altho the plant usually runs nights part of the time. 
The Elk River mill started several weeks ago on the season’s 
sawing, running days only, the situation being the same there. 

H. 8S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, of Pendleton & Gilkey, large 
cedar operators in Wisconsin and Minnesota and interested 
heavily in timber in British Columbia, Washington and Ore- 
gon, was in Seattle one day this week, enroute to British 
Columbia, where, on Vancouver Island, Pendleton & Gilkey 
recently engaged in manufacturing lumber, having a plant 
turning out about 85,000 feet of fir lumber daily. This plant 
is in charge of Frank R. Pendleton, Mr. Gilkey’s associate in 
business, who formerly for years resided at Everett, Wash. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


June 4.—Lumber manufacturers of Tacoma and vicinity 
will be called upon within a week to furnish 38,000,000 feet 
of lumber for construction work at the American Lake army 
post, on the outskirts of Tacoma, according to Congressman 
Albert Johnson, of this district, who was in the city Wednes- 
day on his way back to Washington, D. C., after having at- 
tended the funeral of Senator Harry Lane, of Oregon. The 
War Department has announced that permanent buildings 
are to be constructed at American Lake, where the Govern- 
ment is being given 70,000 acres of land free, and that two 
divisions of the new army will be kept there. Said Congress- 
man Johnson while here: “The construction work at the 
post ‘will begin at once. I have with me now copies of the 
contracts which will be received by the Northwest mills be- 
fore the end of a week. These contracts call for 38,000,000 
feet of lumber for the first buildings and this lumber will be 
needed immediately and must be supplied immediately. Every 
mill in the Northwest will have to work at top speed to sup- 
ply it quickly. Other orders will follow as soon as this is 
completed.” 

Col. J. B. Cavanaugh, U. S. A. engineers, arrived in the 
city Tuesday and went at once to American Lake reservation. 
He will have command of the Highth reserve engineers, just 
recruited, numbering 1,060 men, who will leave.San Fran- 
cisco Friday for American Lake. Advices received from 
Washington this week are that from 5,000 to 8,000 men, 
carpenters, laborers, plumbers, electricians etc., will be em- 
ployed at the lake on the building construction work if it is 
possible to get that number of men. In addition to these, the 
Northern Pacific is mobilizing an army of laborers, graders 
and track layers numbering all the way up to 3,000 men 
for the spurs, sidings and division trackage that is to be laid 
down on the land for the army. The Northern Pacific ex- 
penditure will approximate $250,000 for this work and will 
include some large orders for ties and construction stuff 
which the mills will be called upon to rush out: 

Three Tacoma shipyards have been recommended by the 
shipping board for wooden ship contracts and have received 
copies of the specifications for wooden vessels to be required 
by the Government. These yards are those of the Seaborn 
Shipbuilding Co., Babare Bros., and Pacific Shipbuilding Co. 
Tacoma shipyards have contracts for fourteen vessels, mostly 
of the 8,000-ton size, and the wooden yards have five vessels 
in various stages of construction and are taking no new 
contracts pending Government action. 

The Tacoma Mill Co.’s big plant at Old Town, idle for 
nearly three years, is to resume operations shortly, accord- 
ing to reports last week. The mill has an average capacity 
of 250,000 feet daily, one of the largest at this port, its 
idleness having been protracted owing to its being now part 
of an estate. About 400 men will be needed when the plant 
is running. 

Sawmill and shingle mill manufacturers are feeling the 
labor scarcity more than any other class, according to 
reports of State Labor Commissioner C. H. Younger. The 
arrival of the fishing season has had an effect on mills 
along the lower Columbia and up to $3 a day is being paid 
for laborers, he says. Reports received by the commis- 
sioner from his inspectors stated that in Tacoma, Everett 
and Bellingham there are numerous jobs manless altho 
record wages are being paid by the mills. The Mukilteo 
report stated that Japanese mill laborers in that district 
were getting as high as $3 a day. Not only among the saw- 
mills, loggers and millwork factories, but among the red 
cedar shingle manufacturers, the labor situation is also one 
of the dominant factors and is regarded as pretty certain 
to help hold shingle prices from going much lower than this 
week’s range. Good shingle weavers are almost as well 
paid as bankers. 

Out of the active market for months and restricting 
bookings to strictly regular customers and seeing that they 
were cared for, the Pacific States Lumber Co. and Mineral 
Lake Lumber Co. have been able to keep pretty well cleaned 
up on unshipped orders. The allied companies find the car 
situation spurty and about the same, on the whole, as it has 
been. 

The new Hewitt-McCormick unit of the Ferry museum 
building at the Washington State Historical Society in Ta- 
coma was dedicated May 26 with appropriate ceremonies. 
The new structure was built as a gift to the society with 
money given by Mrs. R. L. McCormick, widow of the late 
Robert Laird McCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and Henry Hewitt, jr., the hall being dedicated 
to the memory of R. L. McCormick and Henry Hewitt, both 
pioneers in the fir lumber industry. 

Construction work has been finished on the 150 foot- 
smokestack being built as part of the new $60,000 power 
plant and fuel house under construction by the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. at its sawmill at East Twenty-first and D 
streets to supply power for the mill and the company’s 
big door and millwork factory. The stack is 15 feet in 
diameter at the bottom, where the walls are 24 inches thick, 
and 9 feet 4 inches in diameter at the top where the walls 
are 8 inches thick. Work of installing machinery in the 
power house adjacent to the stack has also been begun. 
It will have four 465 horsepower turbines eventually, three 
boilers, one generator and one turbine being now put in. 

J. H. Dunlop, for many years manager of the Wind River 
Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore., has been selected as man- 
ager of the newly organized Snow Log & Shingle Co., at Lit- 
tell, near Chehalis, Wash. This property was recently pur- 
chased at a receiver’s sale and it is understood will now be 
steadily operated. Mr. Dunlop came from Wisconsin to Ore- 
gon nearly seventeen years ago, being one of the organizers 
of the Wind River Lumber Co. and building the plant at Cas- 
cade Locks. This property was recently sold to the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co., of Bridal Veil, Ore., which left Mr. Dun- 
lop free to accept the proposition at Littell. He is an ex- 
perienced, lumber manufacturer with a reputation of being 
energetic and efficient. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 4.—If plans materialize there will soon be an in- 
crease of 25 percent in the log output in the Bellingham dis- 
trict. On the Bellingham & Northern the A. W. Knight, 
Chinn Bros. and Hansen Bros. camps are planning to in- 
crease their output by that much and the McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co. aims to do the same as soon as it gets into its 
best timber. Just now it is cutting along its railroad. These 
companies are shipping. forty-five cars of logs a day. On 
the Northern Pacific the daily shipments run from fifty to 
sixty cars and the shippers are the Bolcom-Vanderhoof, 
Bloedel Donovan and Christie-McCush camps. Water ship- 
ments to the BE. K. Wood, Bloedel Donovan and Puget Sound 
plants also are heavy. 
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George W. Smith is establishing a plant on Lake Whatcom, 
here, which will manufacture parts for ships, and Mr. Smith 
says that he has contracts totaling more than $300,000 in 
value. He will furnish parts for vessels now building on 
Puget Sound and for others to be built in Mexican and Aus- 
tralian waters. He will manufacture frames, knees, blocks, 
decking, rigging and other parts. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


June 4.—The last week was marked by a lessening in the 
strain caused for so many months by a car shortage. Mills 
in Everett report obtaining more empties than heretofore, 
some claiming to have received their necessary quota, while 
other industries assert they received less than their require- 
ments tho admittedly more cars than for a long time. Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are not permitting themselves 
to be lulled into blissful unconsciousness by this new condi- 
tion; they fully realize that empties may be expected to be 
diverted when the Federal Government calls for shipping 
facilities, wherefore great haste will be made this week in 
loading and shipping lumber and shingles to markets served 
by industries of this city. 

Recently the Stimson Mill Co. sold 5,525 acres of land in 
Snohomish and Skagit counties to Joseph Wagner for $66,- 
300. The land is logged-off and is purchased for speculative 
purposes. 

Everett lumbermen, or their sons, are doing their share for 
the American cause. Col. Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough- 
Hartley Co., has two sons, Edward and David, who have left 
Yale to enter officers’ training in the East. Edwin Stuchell, 
son of H. W. Stuchell, of the Eclipse. Mill Co., has enlisted 
in the quartermaster’s department of this State. Fred K. 
taker’s son-in-law, Lieutenant Christie, is connected with the 
Coast artillery. E. B. Wight, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and Carl Furman, employed by the C-B Lumber & Shingle 
Co., also have entered the Coast artillery service. 

Frank R. Pendleton, who, with a number of eastern asso- 
ciates, is operating a sawmill across the international 
boundary line north of Everett, says business is excellent and 
freight cars have been plentiful. The only trouble he experi- 
ences is in obtaining skilled workmen. 

The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. reports a nice business. 
Shingle prices, says this company, are weakening slightly, 
due in a measure to a somewhat better supply of freight 
cars available and to the fact that farm work in many 
communities is causing a falling off in building. According 
to the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., mills are loaded with 
lumber orders, and it is therefore difficult to place new busi- 
ness with manufacturers. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 4.—Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber 
Co., Yeon Building, which now owns and operates the large 
Simpson holdings at North Bend, on Coos Bay, reports that 
North Bend is among the leading shipbuilding centers on the 
Pacific coast in that four vessels are now on the ways at the 
Kruse & Bank yards, leased from the Buehner Lumber Co. 
Other keels will be laid as soon as these vessels are off the 
ways. Mr. Buehner wishes to correct statements made that 
the Coos Bay interests have quoted the Government other 
than association figures. This impression is wong, he said. 
Some little foundation for the rumor, he explains, may be 
found in the fact that in February three ships were taken 
at figures that seemed below market, but these vessels were 
in the rough, hence the difference. 

High water in the Columbia River is adding to the 
troubles of the mills along its banks and most 6f them will 
be forced to shut down for a period of from one to three weeks 
unless the water begins to recede very soon, and this is not 
regarded likely because of weather conditions. This enforced 
idleness will have a tendency further to strengthen the mar- 
kets, which are already exceedingly firm. 

Business is good. It is no trouble to sell stock, the great 
trouble being to supply it. The car situation is quite satis- 
factory now, and so far as Government business goes, there 
is no trouble at all. Now that it has been definitely decided 
to locate a cantonment camp at American Lake, Wash., lum- 
bermen here realize that the Puget Sound mills will be kept 
busy supplying the 36,000,000 feet of lumber that will be re- 
quired for constructing the necessary buildings there. This 
will eliminate their competition to a large extent. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co., wholesale lumber dealer with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, has been awarded 
the contract to furnish 1,250,000 feet of fir timber for the 
St. Mary’s Canal (Mich.) project. This concern was the 
next lowest bidder. Shipment of material will begin at 
once, 

The Pacific Export Lumber Co., of this city, has chartered 
three German sailing vessels seized in this port when state 
of war was declared. The vessels are being put in condition 
for the sea after having been tied up since the big war be- 
gan. Each has capacity for about 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Word was received here from Washington, D. C., that A. C. 
Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, who went 
to the capital to represent the Pacific Northwest lumber 
manufacturers at the freight rate advance hearing, had been 
stricken with illness. Subsequent word announced that he 
was rapidly recovering. 

J. N. Teal, prominent attorney of this city, who until re- 
cently represented the lumbermen in many matters, par- 
ticularly in disputes with the railroads, has been compelled 
because of poor health to decline the offer of membership 
on the Council of National Defense. Mr. Teal has been in 
poor health for several months and has retired from active 
practice of his profession for the time being. 

Robert J. Menz, for several years sales manager for the 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., Port Angeles, Wash., is now 
superintendent and in charge of sales of the Haskell-Car- 
penter Co., manufacturer of fir lumber at Cherry Grove, Ore. 
The plant is located a short distance from Patton, on the 
Southern Pacific Railway, the lumber concern operating its 
own railroad from Patton to the plant and into the timber. 
The company owns about 350,000,000 feet of good quality 
yellow fir and the mill cuts lengths up to 36 feet. Mr. Menz 
is an experienced lumberman, well known in Minneapolis and 
later in Seattle, where he was in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness for a number of years. The plant at Cherry Grove was 
built by the Lovegren Lumber Co. several years ago and later 
acquired by the Haskell-Carpenter Co. Cherry Grove is an 
industrial town, made up largely of those connected with the 
mill concern and their families. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


: June 4.—The cargo market is still badly demoralized, par- 
ticularly as concerns Oregon pine, and yards are badly “at 
sea” when it comes to trying to anticipate the future and to 
size up their prospective business. Yards have bought very 
heavily both in Oregon pine and redwood, and most of the 


mills are now refusing to take on any more business at any 
price. 

The last couple of days has seen a strengthening of about 
$2 in the price of cut-to-order pine, making the base -at 
southern California ports $23, with all of the mills insisting 
that inquiries be submitted to them before they are accepted 
by sales representatives. 

Case Brand cedar shingles are now quoted at $3.15 at 
southern California ports. Sugar and white pine are very 
searce and the market is extremely strong. The mills are 
busy on this year’s cut, but it will be a couple of months be- 
fore stock will be ready for shipment, and higher prices are 
looked for. 

The Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., Central Build- 
ing, is operating a line of yards around the “kite’’ and have 
made a great number of changes in its department heads. 
C. L. Barrett, who has been in charge of the purchases at 
the main oflice, has been promoted to manager of the retail 
yards at Riverside. Mr. Jacobson, the present manager at 
Riverside, has been made traveling auditor. Samuel Hay- 
ward, son of C. A. Hayward, president of the company, has 
been promoted to the Los Angeles office, where he will have 
charge of the purchasing department. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


June 4.—The financial situation in this city indicates in- 
creasing prosperity despite the continued advances in ocean 
freight rates and the phenomenal scarcity of vessels suitable 
for the export trade in lumber and other commodities. The 
citizens of San Francisco are busy campaigning for the Red 
Cross fund of $1,000,000, which it is proposed to raise here. 
An organized body of business men is canvassing the city in 
the interest of the Liberty loan and sales averaging about 
$500,000 a day are reported. It is expected that the $45,- 
000,000 mark will be reached. The State of California is 
expected to buy $166,000,000 worth of the bonds, altogether. 

June opened with phenomenal conditions in the lumber 
market, equalling those that prevailed during the recon- 
struction of San Francisco after the great fire of 1906. 
During May advances were made in all kinds of lumber, and, 
on May 29, domestic cargo prices on fir were again advanced 
$2, making the base price on common $22, delivered San 
Francisco, and $23 South. Clears were advanced an equal 
amount. Coastwise freights have been advanced $1, in sev- 
eral instances, and the going price will soon be revised, altho 
enough business has not yet been done at the increased rates 
to be officially quoted. 

The lumber manufacturers and dealers of this city, thru 
committees and otherwise, are bending all of their energies 
to meet the emergency and supply the Government with the 
great quantities of lumber that are needed at once for the 
construction of military camps on the Pacific coast. <A 
requisition for 12,000,000 feet of western pine, redwood, hem- 
lock etc., is being carefully studied, and within a few days a 
definite report will be rendered as to the exact quantities of 
fir and redwood that can be furnished, for the construction of a 
military cantonment for 25,000 infantry. Meanwhile nearly 
all of the lumber needed for the big emergency camp in this 
city is on the ground and a big force of carpenters has 
erected fully 100 houses and others are being started daily. 

Heavy orders for export continue to be placed by the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., thru its main office 
in this city. New orders booked for fir lumber, during the 
week ended Friday night, June 1, totaled 13,736,000 feet. 
The largest of these orders calls for 10,000,000 feet for load- 
ing during July to September, 1917, and October to December, 
1918. The grand total of orders booked since the com- 
pany opened for business last November is now 203,359,000 
feet. Of this large amount, 85,305,000 feet still remain to 
be distributed to the various mills for cutting, under instruc- 
tions from General Manager A. A. Baxter. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new charters reported here. There is no increase in the 
supply of ocean tonnage available for shipments of lumber, 
and offshore lumber freight rates continue to be very high. 
Coasting lumber freights are very firm with little improve- 
ment in the supply of steam schooners to handle the domestic 
trade. Coastwise freight quotations are $6, from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 to south- 
ern California ports. But several vessels have been takén at 
$7.50 to San Francisco, and this will soon be the going rate, 
while there is q possibility of a further advance. 

Another jump in lumber rates from this coast to offshore 
points was recorded last week in the charters made of 
vessels operated by the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast. The two principal increases were to Hawaii, 
a jump of $1.50 a thousand, and to South Africa, an in- 
crease of 10s over the rates which have been in force. A 
schooner was chartered from North Pacific to Hawaii at $19 
a thousand, while the rate for nearly a year from this coast 
to Hawaiian ports has remained at »17.50. The new rate to 
South Africa is fixed in the charter of another schooner at 
260s, while 250s has been the prevailing rate for the last 
year. 

Surveyors have started work on the $500,600 plant of the 
Federal Shipbuilding Corporation at Richmond, across the 
bay from San Francisco. The site will cover twenty acres 
and is well located for the construction of both wooden 
and steel steamers. 

By a vote of 1,211 to 25, members of the Riggers and 
Stevedores’ Union, last Friday accepted the proposed in- 
creases offered by the Water Front Employers’ Union. The 
entire controversy between the longshoremen and employers, 
which started with a walkout on three ships about a month 
ago, with the demand for pay of 75 cents an hour straight 
and $1.25 a hour overtime, is now settled. The new wages 
will be 65 cents an hour straight and $1 overtime, for cargoes 
on coastwise vessels; 70 cents straight and $1.10 overtime 
for offshore. 

Advices from Madera say that the Thurman Manufactur- 
ing Co., at which plant a strike took place recently, has 
issued a statement that the plant will close down per- 
manently, and that steps will be taken immediately to dis- 
pose of the stock and equipment. W. B. Thurman is at te 
head of this concern, which manufactures white pine doors 
on a large scale. 

According to advices from Oroville, an Oakland lumber 
company plans to establish a lumver yard in that city and 
is negotiating with George Matthews for a iocation. 

E. A. Christenson, acting for Sudden & Christenson, this 
city, and allied interests, has bought up a large part of the 
available lumber on the Pacific coast and recently acquired 
one of the largest lumber mills, that of the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co. This action was taken on Mr. Christenson’s 
announced belief that lumber is on the rise of a boom such as 
even the steel manufacturers did not know after the first 
year of the war. It is rumored that he had an understanding 
with the British Admiralty before making the transactions. 

The hearing of the complaint of the Navarro Lumber Co. 
against the Northwestern Pacific Railroad and the Albion 
Lumber Co, for alleged discrimination in freight rates was 
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halted on May 29 and Commissioner Loveland adjourned the 
hearing until July 2. Paul Dimmick, manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., and an important witness, received a dispatch 
from the East that his father was on his deathbed. He 
left at once for the East. 

ID. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Sonora, has been in his San Fran- 
cisco office for a few days. 

J. H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., recently left for Washington to testify at the lumber 
freight rate hearing. President C. W. Penoyer has gone to 
Los Angeles on a vacation trip. 

Among the lumbermen who are in San Francisco as 
visitors are C. W. McCormick, of New York, and L. H. 
Stanton, president of the Stanton Wholesale Lumber Co., of 
Los Angeles. 


* ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


June 4.—The volume of new business booked last week by 
the mills in this section is not as heavy as that of the previ- 
ous week, this being attributed to the number of mills that 
are out of the market. Others have had to close on account 
of the acute car shortage. The demand is as heavy as for- 
merly, especially for special cutting bills in both No. 1 and 
rough heart. The car supply showed quite an improvement 
last week, most of the mills securing more than 60 percent 
of normal supply. From present indications the supply will 
improve even more in the near future. None of the mills 
that were closed down on account of the car shortage have 
as yet been started up, but several are reported to be ready 
to resume operations by the middle of June. The Federal 
Government orders are beginning to move in large volume, 
and many of the mills report that they are booking this 
class of business daily, and that as yet they have had no 
trouble in securing equipment to move it. The export trade 
shows quite a falling off during the last two weeks, but prices 
are advancing steadily, those obtained today for 12x12- 
inch, 25- and 38-foot lineal average merchantable, 1905, be- 
ing much higher than those of last week. All other sizes are 
increasing in proportion. Smaller timbers, such as 3x6, 
8x8- and 8x10-inch, also move fairly well. There have been 
several large schedules calling for lengths up to 50 feet, in 
sizes from 12x12 up to 18x18 inches merchantable, 1905, re- 
ceived by the mills in and around Alexandria. 

Additional encouraging reports are received from the Mex- 
ican market, and the number of cars booked from that sec- 
tion show a slight increase. Prices on these are as good if 
not better than they have been on other orders. Several 
large schedules are reported ready to be submitted to the 
southern pine mills calling for 1-inch up to heavy timbers, 
Nos. 1 and 2 and rough heart, mostly for rough stock. 

The lumbermen in and around Alexandria show a great 
interest in the Liberty bonds. During the last week there 
has been over $300,000 worth of these bought by the mills 
here. 

The railroads are still busy placing large orders calling for 
almost every size and grade of lumber. One of the trunk 
lines last week offered a large schedule which will aggregate 
many million feet, and other railroads are expected to do 
likewise in the near future. Stringers still maintain their 
former place as to demand, and prices show a slight increase. 
Twenty-eight-foot still is the length most sought, and the 
eall for shorter lengths is as good as could be expected. Caps 
are not moving as well as heretofore, but prices hold steady. 
Twelve by 14-inch, 14-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, are 
leading in the demand, with the other sizes being called for 
occasionally. Ties show a little more activity, and prices 
are steadily advancing. Eight by 8-inch, 8-, 9- and 10-foot 
lengths, are leading in yolume. The call for 6x8-inch, 8-foot, 
is not as strong as when last reported. Sills show a very 
much better movement, and prices are higher than they have 
been for some time. 

Smaller timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and S8xS8-inch, are all 
moving in larger volume than for some time, and the de- 
mand shows no weakening. Prices on all sizes show up bet- 
ter each week. Heavy construction timbers are also moving 
well, most of this class of stock going to western States at 
prices that grow stronger with each week that passes. There 
have been several large schedules received during the last 
week calling for larger timbers which will aggregate over 
5,000,000 feet, No. 1 and rough heart being the grades speci- 
fied. Oil rig timbers continue in splendid demand, with 
most of them going to western States such as Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri; and a large number are being used in 
Louisiana. Last week one inquiry called for 100 rigs, to be 
delivered as soon as possible. Other inquiries are reported 
from other sections, which indicates that the demand for oil 
rigs is heavier than for some time previous. Prices are 
steadily increasing and are expected to advance even more. 

Paving block stock, which has been very slow for the last 
month, shows a marked increase in activity, and prices have 
advanced about $1 since a week ago. Fouv by 8-inch, 10- to 
20-foot, No. 1 square E&S still leads in volume, with an occa- 
sional order being booked for 4x10-inch, 10- to 20-foot, No. 1 
square E&S. An inquiry calling for 4,000,000 fect has been 
received during the past week by the mills in this section. 
Submarine chaser schedules are still being placed and barge 
schedules are becoming plentiful. Many mills are shipping 
this stock at the present time and others are ready to begin 
making shipments. Dimension in all grades continues to 
hold its former place as to demand, and prices continue to 
advance, most of dimension sold in this section now being 
moved at $3 to $3.50 above list. From present indications the 
prices are expected to advance even more in the near future. 
Many mills report that their stocks are very low, and others 
report themselves oversold on many items and shortages on 
others. Taken as a whole the stocks of dimension on hand 
today are very much lower than they have been in many 
months, and if the present volume of movement keeps up the 
mills can see no chance to replenish their stocks. Number 3 
continues in splendid demand and prices are gradually 
increasing. Short dimension, in both Nos. 1 and 2, is in- 
creasing in demand each week, and prices are advancing 
steadily on all lengths, such as 4-, 6,- 8- and 9-foot. Long 
joists, such as 26-foot and longer, do not move in such a large 
volume as during the previous week, but prices nevertheless 
are showing up better. 

Number 1 boards in all widths and thickness are moving in 
larger volume than for many weeks, and prices are increas- 
ing to meet the greater demand. One by 12 is the market 
leader, and the other sizes are called for very frequently. 
Number 2 boards could hardly be in better demand than at 
the present time. There is a heavy call from the interior, 
and, with the additional demand from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the volume shipped in June should exceed that shipped 
in any other one month for the last year or two. Prices are 
steadily advancing, and 1x8- and 1x12-inch is leading in 
volume. Number 3 boards also are moving briskly, and 
prices are showing an increase daily, Three-fourths-inch 
stock seems in better call than 43-inch, 


Plaster lath in both Nos. 1 and 2 are moving in splendid 
volume, and prices are going higher each week. Byrkit lath 
in all lengths have a better call than for many weeks previ- 
ous and prices are advancing accordingly. Fencing in all 
grades is very active, with 1x4- and 1x6-inch in all grades 
leading and the demand for 1x4- and 1x6-inch C. M. very 
heavy. Prices on all sizes and grades are showing a very 
noticeable increase. Large quantities of this item are being 
shipped on Government orders. Number 1 shiplap could 
hardly be in a better position than it has maintained during 
the last three weeks. One by 8- and 1x10-inch are leaders 
in the movement, but the call for 1x12-inch is small. Prices 
on all widths are advancing steadily. Many cars of this ma- 
terial going to the sites of the various cantonments. Num- 
ber 2 shiplap also is moving in heavier volume than for many 
months. One by 8-inch still is the leader, and the other sizes 
are called for very frequently. The shipments of No. 3 
shiplap are considerably heavier than formerly, and prices 
are increasing constantly. One by 8 -and 1x10-inch are the 
strongest sizes, and the call for 1x12-inch is much better 
than when last reported. 

Prices on casing and base are increasing daily, and the 
movement is a little better than last week. Jambs also have a 
fair call, and prices grow better each week. Demand for 
molding has slackened considerably, but the price neverthe- 
less has increased about 15 percent. Car material, in all 
grades and sizes, is advancing steadily, especially 1x4- and 6- 
inch B&better siding in all lengths. Number 1 and heart face 
decking also is called for in large quantities, in 9- or 18-foot 
and 10- or 20-foot lengths. Roofing, lining and siding in the 
jower grades show up very well in the aggregate. Finish, 
L&better surfaced, is quieter than for several months, but 
the prices are increasing steadily. One and a quarter x 4- 
to 12-inch still leads in,shipments, with all other widths mov- 
ing in only fair volume. C surfaced and rough finish also 
show a very noticeable decline in demand, but prices show 
up better each week. One and a quarter x 4- to 12-inch and 
114%4x4- to 12-inch lead the movement. Drop siding in all 
grades also is a little quiet, but in this case also prices are 
going up without a stop. B&better is the strongest grade, 
with the demand for Nos. 1 and 2 much better than during 
the previous week. Partition and bevel siding both make a 
better showing, and prices are advancing right along. B&bet- 
ter in both items leads in the call, but only an occasional 
order calling for the lower grades is received. 

Ceiling, 54-inch, is not moving as well as when last re- 
ported, but prices show a slight increase. B&better is lead- 
ing in volume, and Nos. 1 and 2 being called for very fre- 
quently. Half- and %-inch are not moving in any larger 
volume than for the last several months, but prices are bet- 
ter than they were during the foregoing week. B&better in 
both thicknesses is in greatest demand. One x 38-inch floor- 
ing has registered a decline in demand, but prices hold strong, 
in most grades showing a very good advance. B&better edge 
and flat grain lead all other grades in call and shipments. 
One x 4-inch flooring is in much greater demand than 1x3- 
inch, but nothing like the mill men would like to see. B&bet- 
ter edge and flat grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain lead in 
the movement, and prices on all grades show up better with 
each week that passes, especially on the items in greatest 
demand. 

The general opinion is that the present demand will con- 
tinue and that prices will advance accordingly. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 4.—The general demand for yellow pine is so strong 
that some companies have more business than they can 
handle, and prices show no inclination to decline. Govern 
ment orders for training camp materials, which have been 
coming in lately, are adding to mill activities. Orders for 
shipbuilding lumber have not been coming very strong yet, 
but are expected soon. The car shortage continues to give 
annoyance, and the labor situation is no better. In fact, the 
labor problem is gradually growing bigger, and a number 
of the smaller plants are suffering from the shortage of help. 

The yard trade has slackened slightly lately, but this is 
causing no alarm. Prices on building materials have reached 
such an elevation, due to the increasing demand, car short- 
age and other circumstances, that ordinary building opera- 
tions are not actively progressing. The apprehension about 
the war is also having some effect. The local building record 
is an evidence of this slackness. For May there were fifty- 
two permits issued, nearly all being for repairs, and very few 
for new structures. The total cost represented during the 
month was only $20,499, less than half of the total for 
April. But altho May showed a decline, there is still an im- 
provement in the first five months of this year over the corre- 
sponding of 1916. The total since January this year is 
$562,277, compared with $418,319 for the same period last 
year. 

Demand and price generally are good and the market proper 
is very strong. 

W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Bogalusa and manager of the 
yreat Southern Lumber Co., has received his commission as 
member of the Council of National Defense. 

The lumber fraternity was complimented by the Shreveport 
Rotary Club Friday, when it elected Rudolph Latzko, of the 
Louis A. Werner Stave Co., secretary for the ensuing year. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 4.—-The Southern Pine Association offices looked more 
or less deserted today. Secretary-Manager Rhodes and As- 
sistant Secretary Moore have not returned from Washington, 
where they went some days ago—Mr. Rhodes to discuss with 
the shipping board and other Government officers the ques- 
tion of materials for Government use, and Mr. Moore to at- 
tend the rate advance hearing before the Commerce Commis- 
sion. In addition, Advertising Manager L. R. Putman has 
gone to St. Louis to attend the Ad Club convention, and be- 
fore he returns he will probably go to Detroit for the World's 
Salesmanship Congress and from there East. Manager Rus- 
sell T. Gheen of the trade extension department left for Bos- 
ton to attend a conference on mill construction, after which 
he will visit several mill centers in New England and take in 
the Housing Show at Buffalo on June 138 next. 

R. H. Downman has returned to Washington, to resume his 
duties as chairman of the lumber committee of Council of 
National Defense. 4 

A brief dispatch from Carrierre, Miss., announces the per- 
manent close-down of the Lacey Lumber Co.’s plant there, 
after fifteen or twenty years’ successful operation. The com- 
pany has cut out its holdings, but its president, W. B. Harbe- 
son, is operating a larger and. more modern plant at De 
Funiak Springs, Fla. 

Two of the Southern Pacific Steamship Co.’s steamers, oper- 
ated in New Orleans-New York service, have been com- 
mandeered by the Government for overseas traffic, according 
to a local announcement last week. They are the Momus and 
Antilles, freight and passenger ships of 4,000 tons each. ZI 
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Occident, a 5,000 ton freighter which has been plying between 
New York and Galveston, was also taken over for the same 
service. The company officials here state that other ships 
will be placed on the runs vacated by the Government’s or- 
ders and the twice-a-week service between New Orleans and 
New York will be maintained as usual. 


BOGALUSA, LA. 


June 4.—The Great Southern Lumber Co., of this city, has 
just announced a radical change in the plan of paying em- 
ployees. Under this new plan employees can draw their pay 
daily if desired and thus the practice of issuing orders on the 
Bogalusa Stores Co., made necessary by the old system, is 
done away with. Thus each employee can pay in cash for all 
purchases and the evil of the charge system can be greatly 
mitigated. 

M. A. Tate, who had charge of the special train of fifty 
logging cars that were loaded with lumber for a Chicago 
destination, has returned with forty-eight of the cars, the 
other two being left in railroad repair shops. The Great 
Southern Lumber Co. has loaded another train of fifty log- 
ging cars with lumber and it has been dispatched north in the 
care of Mr. Tate. a 

Every effort has been made to make tomorrow—registra- 
tion day—a notable day in the history of Bogalusa. <A large 
torchlight parade will be held tonight and practically all of 
the citizens of the city will each march in the parade or assist 
in the celebration. Torches, Japanese lanterns and other 
illuminating devices will be used and the ladies, the camp- 
fire girls, the boy scouts and all the fraternal organizations 
are expected to march in the parade. Patriotic speeches will 
be delivered in Goodyear Park. Sunday afternoon Mayor 
Sullivan addressed the colored population upon the necessity 
of registering upon the part of those of the proper age. 

True to its promise that the moment an improvement oc- 
curred in the car situation it would raise the wages of em- 
ployees the Great Southern Lumber Co. has raised the wages 
of every employee. Those who have been receiving $1.69 a 
day will receive $1.98 a day and all other employees received 
an increase of 10 percent. The company has also announced 
its intention of engaging a competent teacher to instruct the 
girls and boys of Bogalusa in stenography and the class is 
expected to be at work in two weeks. Arrangements will be 
made so that those who work during the day may attend 
night classes. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


June 5.—The car shortage has eased up somewhat and con- 
siderable quantities of lumber were moved from this territory 
during the last week. The situation is still giving the trade 
considerable trouble, however. Prices are getting stronger 
and stronger, and an era of prosperity such as never known 
before in the lumber industry is in prospect. Practically all 
the mills are booked to full capacity and few orders are being 
accepted. Large Government orders, in addition to lumber 
already purchased, are expected for the various encamp- 
ments to be constructed. Pole stock is in heavy demand and 
prices change so fast that it is hard to give a correct quota- 
tion. Lumbermen say, however, that it had an average ad- 
vance during the last two weeks of nearly $2. Other items 
on price lists show advances of $1 to $3 over May. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 5.—Mills cutting Government orders are loading out 
this stock as fast as it is ready for shipment and most of the 
other mills have been able to get a few more cars during the 
last week, altho the supply is not near the requirements. May 
shipments by a number of wholesalers will show an increase 
over April, but this is probably due to scattering their 
orders over a larger territory than usual and the niills are 
loading what cars they receive and as near to their full capac- 
ity as possible, as they realize that there is little likelihood 
of a normal supply of cars for a long time. 

Prices on all items continue very strong. 3uyers are 
ready to give the mills orders for anything they will sell at 
prevailing prices and, judging from the demand, the mills do 
not look for a break in the market, even if the car supply is 
improved, 

Work on the new plant of the Bolinger-Franklin Lumber 
Co., at Kosciusko, Miss., is being rushed, and it is expected 
that it will be ready for operation in about two months. A 
large battery of dry kilms using the Moore molst air system 
is being installed. Thomas Coleman, formerly of Vreden- 
burgh, Ala., is the mill builder. The officers of the company 
are S. H. Bolinger, president; B. H. Bolinger, of Shreveport, 
La., secretary and treasurer, and A. L. Franklin, vice presi- 
dent and manager. The directors, besides the officers, are 
G. J. Pope, of Chicago, and H. E. Allen, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


June 5.—No noticeable change has taken place in the in- 
terior trade from this point. Demand is still good and prices 
are as firm as ever. ‘The manufacturers on the whole show 
an optimistic front and believe that the car situation will soon 
change for the better. One reason for this optimistic view- 
point is no doubt the return in large numbers of the negroes 
who were lured North by trainloads with stories of high 
wages and so forth. 

Exporting has practically been at a standstill for the last 
week. Only one clearance, the Parchim, with 1,350,000 feet 
of pitch pine timber for Port Natal, was made, the shipper 
being the Standard Export Lumber Co. The British schooner 
A. B. Barteaug, 389 tons net register, arrived from Forte-de- 
France May 29 and will take on a cargo for Hunter, Benn & 
Co. Four or five vessels are in port now loading for the 
South American and West Indies trade and several more are 
expected, so that prospects in this line are good. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 4,—After a lapse of many months the Mexican mar- 
ket for yellow pine lumber has reopened with the purchase 
of several big orders from local lumber dealers. Last week 
A. E. Derby, head of the A. E. Derby Lumber Co., of Monte- 
rey, was in Houston and purchased about fifty cars of yellow 
pine, including all classes of standard lumber. A part of 
the order was placed with the South Texas Lumber Co., the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. and some thru Thomas Penning- 
ton & Co., representing William Cameron & Co., of Waco, and 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of Shreveport. Mr. Derby has a 
wholesale business and conducts a big retail yard at Monte- 
rey and before the disturbed conditions in Mexico did a 
large business in the mining territory in the republic. He 
reported that conditions are again much improved, and it is 
understood his appearance in the market at this time is in 
expectation of further advances in the price of lumber. The 
order will be shipped by way of Laredo. Mr. Derby, together 


with a number of Mexican merchants, has chartered a special 
train on the Mexican side from Laredo to destination. 
Recently also, Y. A. Garcia, representing large lumber in- 
terests in the interior of Mexico, placed an order for several 
cars of lumber thru Thomas Pennington & Co., to be routed 
via Eagle Pass. He reported that the revolution was prac- 
tically over and that brigandage had ceased almost entirely. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 4.—Both the yellow pine and hardwood markets are 
very active; in fact, the demand for all kinds of material is 
greater than it has ever been, and prices are necessarily soar- 
ing. Yellow pine has gone up from $1.50 to $2.50 above the 
September list and hardwood sells from $4 to $5 a thousand 
higher than it sold thirty days ago. 

One of the notable hardwood orders recorded last week was 
that placed with the Sabine Tram Co. by a Texas corporation 
for 2,000,000 feet of gum lumber. The Sabine Tram Co., ac- 
cording to Manager A. O. Davis of the hardwood department, 
is now figuring on another order twice as large as this one. 

The car situation, as far as hardwood is concerned, seems 
to have loosened up slightly, altho there is not 75 percent of 
the necessary car supply available. 

Demand for bridge timbers, ties and shipbuilding material 
is strong and retailers continue to clamor for lumber, all of 
their stocks being very badly broken and scarce. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 5.—More seasonable weather has reached this sec- 
tion. The heavy rains and the resulting cool weather gave 
way the last few days to warm sunshine, which has had a 
rejuvenating effect on crops and also on business generally, 
altho of course the lumber trade in the country can not be 
expected to be heavy while the farming season is at its 
height. The weather has been very favorable for corn in most 
of the Kansas City territory and with a big acreage the pros- 
pects are considered bright after such a good start. A big 
corn yield always means more general business prosperity in 
this section than does a big wheat crop, for the reason that 
the corn farmer is more inclined to put his money into farm 
improvements, while the wheat farmer is pretty much in- 
clined toward automobiles as an outlet for his cash surplus. 
The farm improvements invariably mean lumber. The pres- 
ent outlook is that Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma will want 
more lumber than ever this fall. The main worry among 
dealers is how to get it for them. Retailers, however, are 
not inclined to start stocking up yet, but to wait in the 
hope of a softening in prices, which does not appear to be 
in prospect. 

Frank J. Moss, president of the American Sash & Door 
Co., has gone to Washington, D. C., on business in connection 
with the Council of National Defense. 

There is no complaint as to high prices of lumber among 
the retail trade, according to the reports of the yard man- 
agers for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. Last week R. A. Long, 
president of the company; J. H. Foresman, general manager 
of the retail department, and three auditors of the Long- 
Bell and Minnetonka companies, made a tour of the yards 
in Oklahoma and southern Kansas, and the reports to them 
were that business was considerably livelier than a year 
ago and that there was no dissatisfaction because of the 
advance in prices. The Long-Bell party found crop condi- 
tions excellent in Oklahoma and all indications pointing to a 
very lively year in the lumber business in the farming dis- 
trict as well as in the oil fields. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


June 5.—With prices at their highest peak in the history 
of southern lumber trade and with business booming as 
never before, the car situation still interests the lumber 
dealers in this section almost to the exclusion of other mat- 
ters. Wholesalers and millmen here were unanimous today 
in declaring that the situation was the most critical in the 
history of the trade. Few firms are obtaining more than 
50 percent of their requirements. Prices generally are firm. 
Orders are forthcoming at any time they will be accepted. 
Some firms have been out of the market for more than a 
month and will not be able to catch up with their orders for 
several months. 

Government orders of moderate size are being distributed 
thruout the South from time to time. Reports of two orders 
for 1,000,000 feet each have been received from Tuscaloosa 
within the last week. An order for 3,000,000 feet for use 
in building airplane hangars at Dayton, Ohio, was awarded 
to the Southern Pine Association mills late last week and is 
being portioned out to the mills. 

The labor situation is precarious. Every effort short of 
coercion is being made to induce negro labor to remain in 
the South. In some instances employers have gone to the 
expense of sending north for old employees who have listened 
to the siren call of the labor enticer and become stranded 
thru failure to understand and to be understood. 

C. H. Green, of Blocton, Ala., an operator of a large saw- 
mill, has closed his mill because of the shortage of cars and 
put his hands and livestock to planting corn on cut-over lands. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 4.—While the amount of sales transacted last week 
was rather light the prices obtained on certain items of both 
rough and dressed lumber were very gratifying. Conditions 
as to embargoes remain unchanged. The Lumber Embargo 
Committee is in session, but very little business is being 
moved for points on the Pennsylvania Railroad and New Eng- 
land points. The North Carolina pine market has also been 
somewhat affected by the conditions governing other indus- 
tries, which have been retrenchment by buyers and a rather 
backward position in business rather than to continue ener- 
getically as tho no war had been declared. 

There is, however, nothing but optimism in sight among 
the operators. They have their complaints but the high 
prices they are getting for their stock overshadow all these. 
Labor is still giving the mills plenty of trouble but from re- 
ports in the North it seems probable that many of the negro 
laborers taken north will return south very soon. 

Prices are still going up very rapidly. Well informed 
manufacturers are frank to admit that they do not know the 
market price of North Carolina pine. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 4.—No further particulars have been received here 
about the plans of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., in regard to the tract of water front purchased at 
the old Quarantine grounds. Well informed lumbermen here 
believe that the Weyerhaeuser interests sought a port to bring 
in lumber.from the Pacific coast, in order that the Robert 
Dollar Co. and W. R. Grace & Co., the big shipping concerns, 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 47, 'tcrestize exp 
- ByR. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


might establish an eastern terminus for a general coastwise 
business. It is pointed out that the Weyerhaeuser interests 
and those of the two shipping concerns have long maintained 
the closest relations, and that this relationship will find ex- 
pression in a working plan which will include general freight. 

That the importance of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association as a factor in the foreign trade is adequately rec- 
ognized by men in official position at Washington appears 
from a letter received last week by Harvey M. Dickson, secre- 
tary of the organization, in which the chairman of the tariff 
commission, F. W. Taussig, solicits the codperation of the 
body to the end that the work of the commission may all the 
more meet the requirements of the country in all of their 
bearings. The association is requested to submit any sugges- 
tions it may have on the subject of a revision of the customs 
rates. 

After some relief the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has re- 
established its embargo on lumber from the South to Balti- 
more, that of the Pennsylvania Railroad not having been 
raised at all. The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad and the Chesapeake & Ohio also maintain an em- 
bargo, so that the outlet to Baltimore is practically closed. 
This condition is causing great embarrassment to the trade, 
which can get plenty of business, but finds itself unable to 
make shipment. 

It has been definitely determined that the four commis- 
sioners appointed by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to investigate lumber market conditions in European 
countries will visit Baltimore. Just when they will be here 
is uncértain, but the intention of the commissioners is to stop 
at Baltimore as perhaps the last stage in their domestic 
itinerary, so that they may be able to piece out the informa- 
tion obtained elsewhere with data obtained from Secretary 
Harvey M. Dickson, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, and others, whose practical experience has given them 
wide information about conditions abroad. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 5.—DPittsburgh lumbermen are taking a more phil- 
osophical view of the general conditions. ‘There is a shortage 
of stocks of all kinds. Shipments are coming thru with a 
most irregular and trying delay in almost every case. Trade 
has been pushed to extremities to meet the urgencies of the 
trade and very few companies in the lumber business are 
taking on new business except where it is for old customers 
and for the meeting of unusual conditions. The inquiries 
for building material are growing better from week to week. 
There are reports of extensive operations in the outlying dis- 
tricts in the way of blocks of dwellings that corporate in- 
terests are being forced to build to meet their own labor 
conditions. 

Specifications coming to the manufacturers in Pittsburgh 
field for bids upon for the Government have been confined 
almost entirely to materials for the new army structures, 
such as barracks and cantonments, and the proposed wooden 
ship bill has been held off. The bidding on this business 
has been very slight, owing to the Government’s demands 
being almost impossible to meet in the way of shipments. 

President Louis Germain of the Germain Co. returned last 
week from a business trip, which had to do with vigorous 
pushing of extensive shipments of material from the South. 
Mr. Germain believes that shipping problems will have to be 
solved by the Government before the normal state of trade 
can be looked for. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., was in the 
West last week and returned home impressed with the out- 
look for the spring and summer as being one of unusual car 
shortage, and short lumber supply. The Babcock company 
is making all effort to get shipments moving on existing 
orders and is giving but small attention to new business. 
Nearly all the plants of the Babcock interests are working 
to capacity but are handicapped by shortage of cars and 
labor. The influence of the conscription laws is being felt, 
and it is believed will be felt worse in the near future. 

Looking over the retail yards of Pittsburgh district, as 
covered by the reports of retailers, it is found that during the 
spring and even late winter stocks were slowly but surely 
accumulated in this market and today, while stocks are some- 
what broken, there are large stocks on hand. The building 
operations of the district are still discouraging but move- 
ments are being made among important contracting in- 
terests to start much dwelling house construction work this 
summer, provided labor can be supplied no matter what the 
actual market conditions are. This market will have to look 
to the retail yards for its lumber supplies and for what 
little railroads can get into the territory during the summer. 

An important development in the lumber operations of 
western Pennsylvania has come to light thru the sale by 
receivers of the United Lumber Co., of Connellsville, Pa., of 
all the property, mills, store and other equipment of that 
company located in upper and lower Turkeyfoot townships 
of Somerset County, to the Schofield Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia, which proposes to operate the extensive tracts there, 
now among the best of the standing timber of that region. 
Included in this transaction is the right of the new owners 
to use the railroad that the United Lumber Co. constructed 
along the Laurel Hill Creek for exploiting the timber. The 
railroad is of standard gage and equipped with cars and 
locomotives. The Schofield Lumber Co. is composed of the 
former lumber firm of Schofield Bros. and W. H. Crocket, of 
Williamsport, Pa. The receivers for the United Lumber Co. 
in disposing of the properties reserved the manufactured 
lumber, piled at Humbert, near the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, which is regarded as a quick asset and of increasing 
value. The properties sold are valued at $75,000. 


Rapid development of the coal and coke industry in west-- 


ern Pennsylvania has brought about a more rapid disap- 
pearance of pit posts and mine timber, until today the prob- 
lem of securing them is one of unusual prominence, and 
lumbermen have been made aware of this fact thru the efforts 
of reforestation that have been going on in Fayette and 
Westmoreland counties. There has also been a stern con- 
servation movement begun for timbers, as cutting of bean 
poles has been forbidden where there is a possibility of that 
sappling becoming good sized timber. The American Man- 
ganese Co. at Dunbar, Pa., has just completed planting 
12,000 rapid growing trees near its plant, and the Fick Coke 
Co. and many smaller concerns are working along this line, 
so that the long denuded lands of the western Pennsylvania 
coal fields will in the future become well timbered again. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 5.—<A fair amount of lumber has been coming into 
this market during the last week and the market is steadier 
than it was a week or two ago, before the Chester and Wil- 
mington rush was stopped. Altho the shipment thru those 
cities was of short duration and was killed by overdoing it 
has done much good to both wholesalers and retailers. The 


+ 


yard trade received a lot of badly needed lumber that had 
been ordered a long time ago and many of the wholesalers 
were able largely to clear their books of old orders so that 
what they get now can go on to the market at the prices pre- 
vailing today, which are many dollars above the prices at 
which the old orders were accepted. It also brings some- 
thing in to the wholesalers, and has eased the financial strain 
under which they were laboring. 

Since the renewal of the permits by the Eastbound Lumber 
Conference, the volume of incoming shipments has been larger 
than it was before, showing that the accumulations on the 
roads have been cleared away and that cars must be more 
plentiful. Add to these the fact that business is hesitating, 
and the demand for lumber for new work decreased, and it 
will readily be seen that there is less danger of the panicky 
price condition getting entirely out of control. Far from all 
the old business is cleared up and yard stocks are far from 
normal, but supply and demand are getting closer together, 
but they are still far enough apart to keep prices up. Some 
woods, notably spruce and hemlock, went up to the limit and 
then were withdrawn, as the available supply was hardly 
worth listing. 

The delay in lake shipments of white pine and the disap- 
pointing shipments from the West have kept white pine 
prices up when they were expected to have eased a little by 
now. Cypress is in great demand, but the supply seems to 
be getting less instead of greater. Cedar and cedar and 
eypress shingles are far oversold, and what little is offered 
is taken with hardly a question as to price. Lath are quoted 
as high as $8 for 4-foot spruce. Hemlock base price has 
reached $28.50 before being withdrawn. The hardwood mar- 
ket has been steadier than the softwood, but prices are very 
high and demand is ahead of supply. Oak, ash, basswood, 
maple and all kinds of hardwood flooring are in great de- 
mand and prices are very high. Chestnut in all grades, gum, 
beech, birch and poplar follow in about the order named. 
There is a strong demand for chestnut poles and posts. 

The May report of the bureau of building inspection shows 
that 675 permits were issued last month for 971 operations, 
at an estimated cost of $3,558,355. Compared with May of 
last year and also with the average for May during the last 
ten years this shows decrease. The average expenditures for 
that month were a little over $4,000,000. Last year they 
were nearly $5,000,000. The falling off for the first five 
months of the year amounts to about $1,250,000 as compared 
with last year. The greatest activity in dwellings is in the 
smaller industrial towns outside, where it is allowable to 
build wooden or part wooden buildings. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 5.—Altho the costs of building are greatly in excess 
of what they were only three years ago, the impression is 
gaining ground here that they are really moderate when com- 
pared to present prices in other industrial lines and are cer- 
tain to soar much higher during the next few months. The 
net result of this situation is that New England building con- 
struction is increasing in activity, especially residential con- 
struction which calls for the largest proportion of lumber. 
Such a development is very encouraging to lumber dealers, 
who have been complaining lately that while building con- 
struction figures look very promising so much of it is for in- 
dustrial structures that many retail yards are not selling a 
reasonable share of material for frame dwelling houses. In 
Boston during May, for example, only sixty-six permits were 
granted for third class or frame houses, compared to 145 
third class permits issued in May of last year. On the other 
hand, the total estimated cost of all building permits for 
which were granted last month was $2,904,469 as against 
$1,861,108 in May, 1916. This favorable showing is dis- 
counted to some extent by the increased cost of building. It 
is noticeable that many owners are altering present buildings 
instead of constructing new, as $821,401 was spent for alter- 
ations in Boston last month compared to $270,185 in May, 
1916. 

Thruout New England contracts placed for building con- 
struction this year to May 29 are valued at $78,976,000, of 
which $5,733,000 was placed during the five business days 
ending before the holiday last week, or a little better than a 
million a day. For the corresponding period of last year 
New England contracts were $82,144,000. 

Lumbermen and building material dealers generally agree 
that in all probability prices will continue to increase, and 
that persons wh are delaying projected building plans are 
making a grave and costly error if they expect that costs of 
materials will drop within the next year or two. 

Better traffic conditions are promised by New England 
railroads, which have been laying off passenger trains by the 
wholesale to increase freight moving facilities. Something 
like 500 trains have already been dropped by the Boston & 
Albany and New York, New Haven & Hartford railroads, 
and the smaller systems are following their example. This 
may be neutralized temporarily, however, by the renewed in- 
trigues of the railroad labor unions. The Boston & Albany 
is having serious trouble with freight handlers and yard em- 
ployees and 2,300 members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Station Employees have announced intention of striking on 
the Boston & Maine next Thursday. They have turned down 
two compromise offers of more pay. 

Lumberjacks and rivermen on the log drives in northern 
New England are being registered by proxy today. The lum- 
ber companies arranged to have trusty employees sworn as 
deputies and sent into the woods so that their hundreds of 
men who might know nothing of the draft law would be able 
to do their patriotic duty. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 5.—Traffic men in touch with the car situation say 
that the recent slight improvement in general traffic condi- 
tions can be traced to a slight decrease in the general vol- 
ume of commodities offered for transit and to the opening 
of lake traffic. The opening of lake traffic each year is a 
noticeable relief to the railroads, and is especially welcome 
this year. This improvement was of short duration, how- 
ever, as an increase in the volume of shipments is beginning 
to be felt, shippers rushing for cars in order to get as much 
business as possible over the road before the proposed 15 per- 
cent increase goes into effect. 

George N. Comfort, lumber dealer in the Rockefeller Build- 
ing, who has just returned from Washington, says that 
railroads are badly blocked and switching in Cleveland is very 
slow on account of the congestion. Yard stocks are fairly 
full. Cleveland lumber dealers do not expect at the present 
time to bid on Government contracts for low grade lumber 
for the military cantonments, unless one is established in the 
immediate vicinity of Cleveland. In that case the Govern- 
ment is expected to seek local contracts which will insure 
the immediate delivery of the lumber. 

The Cleveland lumber market shows several increases in 
price and but one consequential decrease during the last two 
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weeks. No. 3 yellow pine boards are up over $2 a thousand ; 
oak flooring, which has been scarce for weeks, has finally 
responded with a rise of $1, and hemlock shows an advance 
of $2. Red cedar shingles are down 15 cents, but this is 
“et upon as a temporary condition only. 

H. Foote, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Co., left Cleve- 
Re May 3 for the South, where he will make some pur- 
chases and look after shipments. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 6.—Lumber receipts by lake for May were 3,050,- 
000 feet, only five cargoes arriving. This compares with 
ten cargoes and 9,701,000 feet in the same month of last 
year. May shingle receipts were 2,470,000, as against 6,870,- 
000 a year ago. The small volume in both lumber and 
shingles was due to the late starting of vessels on account 
of the ice and not to a lack of lumber to come down. During 
the last week more lumber came in than during the previous 
month, the receipts being 4,389,586 feet, together with 3,710,- 
000 shingles. ‘This lumber arrived as follows: Mueller, 
562,586 feet of hemlock for Hurd Bros.; H. E. Runnels, 607,- 
000 feet of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co.; 
Ashland, 840,000 feet of hemlock for Harry McNeil; three 
cargoes of white pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co., as fol- 
lows: Myron, 530,000 feet; Delaware, part of the 700,000 
feet, the rest going to the Silverthorne Lumber Co.; P. d. 
Ralph, 1,150,000 feet. 

Hemlock dealers report the Pennsylvania base price to be 
$28.50, but they say that scarcely any of that lumber is 
coming this way. All of the large Pennsylvania producers 
are greatly oversold, and the hemlock lumber used here is 
coming from the West. Cars from Wisconsin and Michigan 
are getting more plentiful than they were and some of this 
lumber is also coming by lake. Western prices differ widely, 
according to the situation at the mills, but as a rule they 
are enough below the Pennsylvania prices to satisfy this 
trade without looking to Pennsylvania at present. 

The A, J. Chestnut Lumber Co. has secured a mill for cut- 
ting out the timber purchase made a few weeks ago near the 
Pennsylvania line of the State and is already actively en- 
gaged in developing the tract. The purchase is of mixed 
hardwoods and other timber and will take the place of lumber 
which the company has been obtaining in the Catskills and 
other sections of the State and eastward. 

May showed a decline of 23 percent in the building line 
in this city as compared with last year. The number of per- 
mits granted last month was 447, with costs of $892,000. 
The record a year ago was 584 permits and costs of $1,155,- 
000. For the first five months of the year the number of per- 
mits was 1,670 and the costs $3,209,000, as compared with 
1,791 permits and costs of $4,051,000 in the same period of 
1916, a decline of 20 percent. The only month to show a 
gain this year was April. Much of the large building now go- 
ing on is in the line of factory extension; thus the Donner 
Steel Co. last week was granted permits amounting to $138,- 
500, out of a total for the week of $257,500. The number of 
permits was sixty-five, with only sixteen for wooden dwell- 
ings. 

The steamer Mohegan was sold recently by Graves, Man- 
bert, George & Co. to the Republic Metal Mining Co., of 
Philadelphia, and will be used in the bauxite trade between 
east Atlantic ports and British Guiana. The vessel, which 
has been used for many years in carrying lumber from Byng 
Inlet to Buffalo, has been undergoing extensive remodeling 
at Cleveland, the repairs costing at least $50,000. 

The yard of C. M. Betts & Co. will put in a stock of yellow 
pine during the summer, both long and shortleaf, in addi- 
tion to its regular supplies of western white pine. Edward 
T. Betts is en his way back to his home at Oakland, Cal., 
after stopping about four weeks in this city. He will visit 
a number of mills in Minnesota and Idaho while en route 
home. 

The A, G. Hauenstein Lumber Co. has made arrangements 
for its usual receipts of lumber by lake this season and ex- 
pects the steamer Hettler in within the next ten days with a 
large cargo of hemlock. 

The E. T. Bartholomew Lumber Co. reports an increased 
demand for yellow pine, with a somewhat better movement 
from the mills, tho deliveries are still far from satisfactory. 

H. Shumway Lee, a member of Mixer & Co., who is spend- 
ing several weeks on the Pacific coast, was lately in southern 
California and will visit mills in Washington and California 
this month. 


BANGOR, ME. 


June 5.---With plenty of water everywhere, the Maine log 
drives are making good progress, and there is every prospect 
that all logs will be in boom at or before the usual time. On 
the Penobscot River, out of a total cut of about 165,000,000 
feet approximately 100,000,000 feet will be for the pulp mills, 
the Great Northern Paper Co. alone taking all but 7,000,000 
feet of the west branch cut. It is estimated that 75,000,000 
feet of logs will come to the Penobscot boom, and some of 
these will be for pulp, leaving only about a third as many 
logs for the sawmills as formerly came down. From the 
east branch will come 40,000,000 feet, from the Passadum- 
keag 6,000,000 and from the west branch 7,000,000 feet, the 
rest being made up by the Mattawamkeag, the Piscataquis 
and various brooks. 

Very few logs of the 1916 stock were wintered, so that there 
will be little sawing until some of the early drives get in. 
There are 5,000,000 feet in the Pea Cove section of Penobscot 
boom. The Bangor Lumber Co. carried over 1,500,000 feet 
and Morse & Co. 1,000,000 or more. 

George S. McLaughlin, of Boston, was in Bangor this week 
on his way to Nova Scotia, where he will superintend the con- 
struction of a wooden fleet. Mr. McLaughlin is general man- 
ager for the Atlantic-Maritime Shipbuilding & Navigation 
Co., which expects to have thirty vessels of about 300 to 500 
tons each in frame very soon and hopes to turn out sixty of 
this type within a year. 

Percy & Small, of Bath, have sold another of their vessels, 
the 4-masted schooner Carl F. Cressey, 766 tons net, built at 
Bath in 1915 and now undergoing slight repairs at that port. 
It is understood that the vessel goes to the France & Canada 
Co. of New York, which has purchased many Maine-built 
schooners recently. 

Lumber operators of the north shore of New Brunswick 
are in a quandary as to where and how they shall dispose of 
their winter’s cut. The great market in normal times—Eng- 
land—has been cut off entirely. It is next to impossible to 
Secure bottoms to carry freight and the great majority of 
mills have no equipment for rail shipping and there is great 
difficulty in getting cars. Angus McLean, of Bathurst, one 
of the largest operators on the. north shore, recently esti- 
mated the cut this year, from the Restigouche down, as be- 
tween 40 and 50 percent below the normal cut of about 200,- 
000,000 feet. All the logs were brought out of the woods 


successfully, but he doubted if one mill had disposed of any 
of the winter’s cut. Mr. McLean believes that conditions are 
bound to affect the local market. Lumber prices since the 
beginning of the war have soared about 30 percent, speaking 
generally, and much of this will be lopped off during the com- 
ing season unless something happens to open up the foreign 
markets again. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


June 5.—Trade shows a gradual increase in volume with 
the advance of the season. Prices are steady and are prac- 
tically certain to remain at the present high level, if they do 
not increase. There is a fairly active demand from the 
rural districts, as conditions are favorable for building, 
except as regards labor. Shipments to the United States 
have lately shown a. considerable increase, owing to the 
likelihood of a duty being placed by the American Govern- 
ment on lumber imports as a war measure. Transportation 
conditions are a serious drawback to business, as deliveries 
are frequently much retarded by car shortage. Hardwoods 
continue much in requisition and supplies scarce. 

The Ontario government is taking active measures to sup- 
press the white pine blister rust. By agreement with the 
authorities of New York State a safety belt will be estab- 
lished on each side of the border between Niagara on the 
Lake and Fort Erie. The currant and gooseberry bushes 
will be removed over a strip a mile in width between these 
points. Work has already been begun on the Canadian side 
and was to be started by the New York authorities about 
June 1, 

Large areas of valuable timber and pulpwood in the Lake 
Nipigon district and at points west of Fort William were 
destroyed by forest fires last week. A number of small bush 
fires were also occasioned in the Cobalt district by settlers 
clearing their land. Fire rangers thruout the district are 
working under more stringent regulations than in previous 
years. Each ranger is instructed to make a report of the 
district under his charge and make recommendations as to 
the precautionary measures to be taken in places where the 
danger of fire is most apparent. 

The Canadian Forestry Association is considering an active 
campaign for the prevention of forest fires. Three thousand 
guides and sportsmen in Ontario and 600 guides in the 
maritime provinces have been asked by special letter and 
illustrated literature to codperate in the work. Retail lum- 
bermen to the number of 400 have been provided with special 
forest protection advertisements with the request that they 
substitute them for their usual advertising in local news- 
papers twice a month during the season. An appeal is also 
being sent out to 4,000 clergymen to read from their pulpits 
a short announcement urging their congregations to pay 
special attention to forest protection, and other forms of 
propagandist work are being undertaken. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


June 4.—Announcement from Washington that the wooden 
shipbuilding program of the Federal Shipping Board would 
be curtailed has had little or no effect here altho many ship- 
pers have had inquiries as to the materials which will be 
required for building of vessels. 

Demand for cypress had grown so rapidly that it is almost 
impossible to keep pace with it. One local yard alone has 
had an inquiry for a hundred cars of cypress a week. Be- 
cause of the great demand every available mill for that pur- 
pose in the region south of here in southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas has been put into operation. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


June 4.—The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. started its annual 
drive Thursday. Several million feet of logs will be floated 
to the mill in this city on the Kootenai River from points 
above Troy, Mont. 

Kitchen & Kelly, contractors, have a large crew at work 
south of this city, cutting timber for the A. C. White Lumber 
Co., of Laclede, Ida. It is understood that last week A. C. 
White closed a deal with the Rogers-Youman Timber Co. for 
several million feet of yellow pine north of Bonners Ferry on 
the Kootenai Valley Railway. 

Sawmills of the Coeur d’Alene district have been forced to 
suspend operations on account of high water. Two of the 
largest plants at Coeur d’Alene City laid off their crews on 
account of high water and all the mills at Harrison have 
been closed down. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


June 5.—Omaha is subscribing its quota of the Liberty 
Loan bonds this week in a whirlwind campaign. George A. 
Hoagland, of the Hoagland Lumber Co., thus far holds the 
record for having made the largest individual subscription 
of any lumberman in the city. He personally subscribed 
$25,000. 

On account of the strike and lockout situation in Omaha 
little lumber is being actually delivered here, and for reasons 
of shortage at the mills little is going out in the State. Re- 
tail dealers find it hard to keep supplied by mere transit 
stocks, 


NEW YORK 


June 6.—The volume of lumber orders booked has decreased 
during the last two weeks, but this is not because there is 
little business in sight but because of the uncertainty in deliv- 
eries. There is a good demand for everything in shipping 
condition and while the house building inquiry has fallen off 
perceptibly, the call for all sizes from other sources is more 
than sufficient to take care of any decrease from house build- 
ing contracts. 

Much of this new business is from shipbuilding sources. 
All shipyards, however, small, on the Hudson River or on the 
Sound are putting on signs of renewed activity and yards 
that have hardly turned out anything sizable during the last 
few years are figuring on a number of submarine chasers and 
in some cases on the 280-foot merchant vessels. Contracts for 
dozens of 110-foot submarine chasers have been placed and 
the construction is proceeding rapidly and consuming con- 
siderable quantities of lumber, and for the coming few months 
this class of work will keep many lumbermen busy. The 
large local yards have had calls made upon them for consid- 
erable stock and while nothing has been done in the way of 
commandeering stock, it is believed that at an early date 
this method must be resorted to in order to enable the Gov- 
ernment to be assured of a liberal supply of lumber which is 
now being diverted to other non-war purposes. 

There is some improvement from a transportation stand- 
point, so far as shipments from southern gateways are con- 
cerned. The supply of cars is more plentiful and it is evi- 


~dent that the Washington conferences of the special railroad 

committee appointed by the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association are bearing fruit. There is still much com- 
plaint on account of the apparent inefficiency of the work 
of the embargo committee at Norfolk and some charges of 
discrimination are being made. There is no doubt but that 
this is a hardship to the lumber trade and a serious ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether the committee is accom- 
plishing anything in the way of results that materially assist 
the transportation of lumber. Whether because of a falling 
off in the demand for transportation or because of the falling 
off in traffic in other lines. It is a fact that lumber shipments 
have been coming thru on a little better basis for the last 
two weeks. 
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i VA Do You Know That 


24 Inch Red 
Cedar Shingles 


Make a Superior Siding ? 





/ The introduction of these magnificent shingles into 
a locality invariably produces a big trade for them. 


We Make 
8-16x24” Royals 
Beaver 5.16224" imperials 
Be the First to Handle Them 
in Your Locality! 


We ship all grades of Premium Shingles in one car 
at slight additional expense. 


North Coast Lumber Products 


Douglas Fir—Cedar—Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


Timbers and Yard Stock. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers.” 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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and then educate your cus- 
tomers, when buying uppers, 
to insist on having products 
bearing our trade mark— 
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We invite your inquiries 
and orders on 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Vertical 
Grain 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


‘CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


29 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 

berman Poet”, including ““ TODAY ”’, 
By Douglas Malloch  jqst now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, ° 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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.- CALIFORNIA 
— 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
— Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHOLESALE LUMBER N 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


American Trading 
al 


244 California St. C ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 4 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
5 White and Sugar Pine | 
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: DEALERS Find Doors 


: Great Business Stimulators 


= They bring new faces into your office and often 
= are the means of landing complete house bills. 
When you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
grain and figure and those made for 
hard service, specify 
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; We ship Doors together with 
Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRYL. FULLER, == . - remont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.¢C. ASHENFELTER, - + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, . + 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W. S. NURENBURG, . . . - Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Redwood 


will not shrink, warp or swell, and has 
proved to be an ideal wood for Porch 
Columns—both staved and _ square. 
When you want some of them buy them 
right by buying of 
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The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








William R. King, retail lumber dealer, of Keithsburg, II1., 
was a local lumber trade visitor on Thursday. 


Pp. L. Musick, Chicago manager for the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., is away on a two weeks’ vacation. 

Walter C. Boden, sales manager of the Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., was in Chicago early in the week 
calling on the local lumber trade. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwoods department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., was in Wisconsin most of the 
week looking for stock among the mills. 


F. M. Baker, secretary-treasurer of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., expected to leave Friday for Cairo and Mound 
City, Ill., and remain there a couple days on business. 

Among Hawkeye State lumbermen in Chicago during the 
week were W. R. De Vries, of Ida Grove; John Freymann, of 
Dyersville, and A. W. Savage, of the A. W. Savage Lumber 
Co., of Coggon. 

E. W. DeCamp, of South Bend, Ind., sales representative in 
this territory for the American Column & Lumber Co., of St. 
Albans, W. Va., was in Chicago part of the week calling on 
the local Jumber trade. 

J. M. Riel, treasurer of the Keith Lumber Co., returned 
Tuesday from a week’s business trip in the East. He reports 
finding activity everywhere, a large part of which concerns 
preparations for war. 7 

J. M. Eecles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah, 
passed thru Chicago Thursday en route to New York. N. H. 
Huey, sales agent in this territory for the company, was in 
Michigan most of the week on a selling trip. 





Members of Division B—hardwood yards—held a confer- 
ence Thursday at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago relative to what position will be taken at the Na- 
tional hardwood convention next week on the matter of pro- 
posed changes in the grading rules. 

IF. C. Gifford, manager of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, is away on a southern trip and was not 
expected to return until late in the week. On Wednesday 
he attended a meeting of the southeast district of the 
association, held at Atlanta, Ga. 

Cc. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester Lumber 
Co. and member of the lumber and forests products commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense, who has been in Chi- 
cago several days attending to business matters, expected to 
return to Washington, D. C., late in the week to resume his 
duties there. 

A. F. Bloomer, retired lumberman of Pasadena, Cal., spent 
a few days visiting his many friends and several relatives in 
Chicago this week, en route to New York, Boston, Washington 
and other eastern points. Altho retired for a number of 
years, Mr. Bloomer keeps in close touch with the lumber trade 
as a faithful, regular reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Among out-of-town retailers who have been in Chicago dur- 
ing the last few days were William M. Gray, of Chanute, 
Kan.; Ira D. Adams, of the Ira D. Adams Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky.; F. W. Reuter, of Hazen & Reuter, Dewey, Ill. ; 
W. E. Blakely, of the Blakely Lumber Co., Star City, Ind., 
and C. C. Burgess, of Burgess & Sons, Cresco, Iowa. 

R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been summoned to 
Washington, D. C., by Secretary Kellogg to conduct work 
in connection with the subcommittee on lumber and forest 
products of the Council of National Defense. Mr. Whiting’s 
work will concern architectural and engineering problems 
having to do with cold storage and warehouse buildings. 

Kk. C. Cook, of the E. C. Cook Lumber Co., 
last Saturday to several local lumbermen at his home at 
Des Plaines, Ill. Following the dinner, the party was taken 
in automobiles to the Ridgemoor Country Club, about eight- 


was host 


een miles away, where the afternoon was spent playing 
golf. All those present pronounced Mr. and Mrs. Cook as 


hosts “par excellence,” and all had a most enjoyable time. 
0. T. Wilson, of the Wilson Land & Lumber Co., Arcade, N. 
Y., was in Chicago early in the week for the purpose of plac- 
ing orders to supply the new yard of the company at Mills, 
N. Mex. Mills, altho only 2 years old, is now a hustling small 
town in the center of a rich irrigated agricultural district and 
Mr. Wilson expressed himself as very much pleased with the 
outlook for the yard there. His yard at Mills is operated 


under the name of Wilson & Co. and already has a fine trade. 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co. and 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of which James S. Kemper 
is manager, respectively have subscribed $25,000 and $5,000 
to the Liberty Loan bond issue. In addition to the invest- 
ment of some of the surplus funds of the insurance concerns 
in Liberty bonds, many employees of the companies have sub- 
scribed personally and arrangements have been made to 
finance such purchases by the management on an installment 
payment basis. 


Ii. N. Ashby, manager of the tie and timber department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago last week on business and said that the timber 
business was holding up fine, and also that the railroads 
are taking a large volume of railroad ties. Another 
Kansas City lumberman who was in Chicago during the 
last few days was L. W. Wilson, treasurer of the Caddo River 
Lumber Co. Mr. Wilson reported the yellow pine situation 
continued to show strergth and Kansas City lumbermen 
had much confidence in the conditions that will prevail. 


J. M. Morgan, president of the Baxter Lumber Co., Wilds- 
ville, La., arrived in Chicago Thursday to confer with Clar- 
ence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), who handles the 
hardwood sales for the company in this territory. Speaking 
of the lumber situation in the South, Mr. Morgan said there 
was no surplus of hardwood stocks in his district and that 
shipping conditions within recent days had shown some im- 
provement. Mr. Morgan expected to remain in Chicago to 
attend the annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association at Hotel Sherman next Thursday and Friday. 


W. S. Nurenberg, representative in this territory for the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., returned Tuesday 
from a three weeks’ sales trip, during which he visited Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Pennsylvania points. He reports finding 
business there good and activity in all lines, especially at 
Toledo and Cleveland, while Detroit reports business more 
quiet at present than it has been. Trade at Erie and Youngs- 
town, Pa., is also good, as most of the factories are exceed- 
ingly busy on war order work. Other points with the ex- 
ception of Detroit, have a good volume of trade, he found. 


Most of the local yards in the different cities, Mr. Nurenberg 
found, were badly in need of stock, orders having been placed 
but the car situation still hindering delivery. 


Among west Coast lumbermen who were in Chicago during 
the week were L. J. Wentworth, vice president of the Portland 
Lumber Co., and E. G. Bleker, sales manager of the L. B. 
Menifee Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. Mr. Wentworth, who 
has been in Washington, D. C., for the last three weeks in 
connection with the work of the lumber and forest products 
committee of the Council of National Defense, is on his way 
back to the West. Mr. Wentworth expects to give much of 
his time on his return to the Coast to the work of the lum- 
bermen’s subcommittee of the Council of National Defense in 
connection with the wooden boat building program. Speak- 
ing of lumber conditions, he thought the present strong mar- 
ket would so remain for a considerable time, because of the 
present demand still being in excess of ability of mills to sat- 
isfy and a growing scarcity of labor. With the war requiring 
so many thousands of men for military service the labor situ- 
ation can not possibly improve, and according to Mr. Went- 
worth no condition points to any decline in the lumber situ- 
ation. Mr. Bleker, who had also been in Washington but on 
a different mission, his appearance there being as a witness 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the proposed 
freight rate advance case, also viewed the lumber situation 
from an optimistic standpoint. 

e 
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COLONEL BOGEY AWAITS DEFEAT 

As militant as if they were going to France to fight the 
forces of the Kaiser, Chicago golfers are “all set” to attack 
Colonel Bogey next Tuesday at the Flossmoor Country Club. 
Indications are now that more will start play than in any 
previous tournament, and it is believed that a most suc- 
cessful tournament will be held. Committee members of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago have been diligent 
all week in perfecting plans for the tournament and final 
announcements have been sent members. Luncheon will be 
served at the club and at the annual dinner in the evening 
cabaret and other light features will be discarded this year, 
and on account of the war serious talks relative to what the 
war means to America and how best we can do our part will 
be given. The Flossmoor Country Club is located twenty- 
five miles south of Chicago on the Illinois Central Railroad 
and the May 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN detailed 
the train schedules to and from the club and the auto route 
reaching it. The different trophies were also told about in 
the same issue. 





LUMBER TRADE COMMISSIONERS IN CHICAGO 


auree of the four lumber trade commissioners who are 
making a tour of lumber mills and lumber centers before 
going to the different countries in .wurope to study lumber 
market conditions there, were in Chicago on Wednesday. 
The commissioners were Nelson C. Brown, John R. Walker 


and A. H. Oxholm. Roger E. Simmons, the other com- 
missioner, having been called to his home at Oshkosh, 


Wis., a week ago on account of the serious illness of Mrs. 
Simmons. The commissioners came to Chicago from Clo- 
quet, Minn., where Tuesday was spent inspecting the white 
pine mills there. Monday the commissioners were at Min- 
neapolis, and at both Minneapolis and Cloquet luncheons 
were tendered them by the northern lumwermen. ‘The brief 
time in Chicago was spent in interviewing different per- 
sons who could give them data about foreign trade condi- 
tions and requirements. 

While here the commissioners had planned to confer with 
members of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, but as Secretary Swan of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hlardwood association was with the commissioners both 
at Minneapolis and Cloquet, a further conference with 
representatives of this organization was deemed unnecessary, 


and the conference with the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association will take place next week in Chicago during 
the annual meeting of the association. Nelson C. Brown 
will return to Chicago for the conference, and if Mrs. 
Simmons shows sufficient improvement, Mr. Simmons will 
also be in Chicago then. 

The commissioners left for Cincinnati Wednesday even- 


ing, and Friday was to be spent in Buffalo. At Buffalo the 
party will break up and will assemble again at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on June 21. 

“On our trip we have found great interest in the work 
that will take us abroad,’ seid Nelson C. Brown, while 
here. “It is surprising to us how much interest is taken 
in the export lumber situation, which is now practically 
at a standstill, and can not be an important factor again 
until aiter the war. Everywhere we have been, every cour- 
tesy and assistance in gaining preliminary information for 
our work have been extended us. So far our tour has been 
more than satisfactory.” 





RECONSIGNMENT HEARING TO BE RESUMED IN 
CHICAGO 


According to announcements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when the reconsignment and diversion hearing 
is resumed testimony will be heard in Chicago instead of 
Washington as had been thought. The resumed date is June 
14 and several days will be given over to the taking of testi- 
mony, first concluding the testimony of the railroads and then 
taking up the interests of hay, grain, lumber and coal. It is 
expected that the final hearing will open at Washington, 
D. C., on June 25. The local hearing, as previously, will be 
conducted at the Federal Building here. 





RAILROADS REQUIRED TO REFUND 


A decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission of in- 
terest to many in the local trade, requiring the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad to refund demurrage charges collected on cars 
held at Mounds, Ill., because embargoes would not permit 
further movement, has just been given. It was given after 
informal complaint had been made by Chicago lumber con- 
cerns and the following is the holding of the commission: 

“The commission has had under consideration the question 
of lawfulness of demurrage charges assessed at Mounds, II1., 
and holds that the contracts for carriage permitted recon- 
signment at Mounds; that the failure of the carriers to for- 
ward the shipments from that point by reason of embargoes 
caused detention for which the shippers were not responsible, 
and demurrage charges assessed under such circumstances 
were unlawful and, if collected, should be refunded.” 

Tho the decision is in answer to an informal complaint 
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against the Illinois Central Railroad, no doubt the ruling 
will be applicable to other reconsignment points and other 
railroads where similar advantage has been taken by the 
-arriers. The decision means refunding to several local 
lumber concerns, some concerns saying the refund due them 
totals as much as $500. 





FORMS NEW CONNECTION 


Harry W. Larson, who for the last four years has been 
with the Gem State Lumber Co. at Pocatello, Idaho, is now 
connected with the Wilberg Lumber Co., a new enterprise in 
Idaho with five retail yards under construction. The com- 
pany, which also has other locations under consideration, has 
its general headquarters at Idaho Falls, Idaho. Albert Wil- 
berg, its president, was until recently engaged in the retail 
lumber business at Portland, Ore. Mr. Larson, who will 
manage the general office, was connected with Green & Pier- 
son of Madison, N. J., for seven years and McDonald-Dure 
of Winnipeg, Can., a year, before being with the Gem State 
Lumber Co., at Pocatello. Mr. Larson’s many friends will 
be pleased to know of his new position and wish himself and 
the new concern much success. 





SUPPLYING LUMBER FOR Y. M. C. A. BUILDINGS 

The Metropolitan Lumber Co. is now supplying lumber for 
four army Y. M. C. A. buildings that are being erected at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. While C. B. Flinn of 
the company was at Merrill, Wis., last week, the order was 
telegraphed him from the Chicago office and within two hours 
the car numbers were telegraphed back. The lumber being 
used is hemlock and was shipped from Merrill to Indianapolis. 
This order would probably have been yellow pine had it not 
been so difficult to get that lumber quickly, and the order 
was for lumber that was wanted at Indianapolis as soon as 
it could possibly be rushed there. The Metropolitan Lumber 
Co. also furnished the lumber for the Y. M. C. A. army camps 
at Fort Sheridan and Great Lakes, Il. 





OFFERED HIGHEST CIVILIAN PLACE IN ARMY 


The highest position in the United States Army granted to 
civilians has been offered to Charles Piez, president of the 
Link-Belt Co., of Chicago. The place the Government is 
urging Mr. Piez to accept is charge of stores in the supply 
division of the army and carries with it the rank of major. 
Mr. Piez is still undecided about accepting and will not make 
any definite answer until he visits Washington, D. C., again 
next week. <A few days ago Morris L. Cooke, chairman of 
the Storage Committee of the General Munitions Board, 
telegraphed Mr. Piez as follows: 

“Can you consider taking a very important and honorable 
position in the Supply Division, with the rank of major, 
which is the highest granted to civilians? You will have 
charge of one of the largest stores organizations in service, 
operating from the Pacific coast across this country to the 





H. H. KREUTZER, OF CHICAGO, 
Now Secretary of the Keith Lumber Co. 


hardwoods yards. He is one of the best authorities among 
local hardwood men on market conditions. Mr. Kreutzer is 
married and a ‘commuter,’ his home being at Park Ridge, 
Ill. 





USES OWN CARS IN MAKING SHIPMENT 


Present day transportation troubles, brought about by a 
lack of sufficient freight car equipment to take care of ship- 
ments offered thruout the country, resulted in an innovation 
recently tried out successfully by the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, La. A train load of lumber, loaded entirely 
on fifty logging cars, was shipped from Bogalusa, La., on 
Thursday, May 10, and arrived in Chicago on May 15. The 
shipment destined for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., and the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co., was quickly unloaded in the 
yards of these concerns in Chicago, and the entire train was 
back at Bogalusa on Saturday morning, May 26. This means 
of getting a train load of lumber to Chicago was adopted by 
the Great Southern company in order to assure the return of 
every car to the mill point. 

Officials of the Great Southern Lumber Co. have nothing 
but words of praise for the manner in which the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad expedited the movement of the train, and atten- 


and beautiful church for a small village or suburban neigh- 
borhood. It is all shingled and the rectory which adjoins it 
is in process of being shingled now in order to harmonize 
with the church. The architect is Arnold S. Constable, of 
Seattle, and, in using shingles, he has combined the artistic 
with the practical and durable, as the lasting qualities of 
red cedar shingles are well known. 
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CHICAGO COMPANY MAKES QUICK LUMBER 
SHIPMENT BY LAKE 


As evidence of the fact that Chicago is still on the map as 
a lumber market, it may be casually mencioned that on last 
Monday an order was placed here for approximately 1,000,000 
feet of lumber needed in Port William, Ont., for the con- 
struction of a ship for the use of the Allies. The lumber was 
loaded on Wednesday and Thursday of this week and will 
be in Port William next Monday, or exactly a week from the 
placing of the order, being filled from Chicago stock, 

This great central market, however, has no inside call on 
railroad rolling stock and would have had the same difficulty 
in getting cars for such shipment as is experienced else- 
where. This lumber went by lake in two cargoes, and was 
filled from the stock of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. The 
shipment was made on the steamship Buell and barge Inter- 
laken and consisted of fir, yellow pine and norway. 








RAIL HEADS MEET IN CHICAGO TO TALK WAR 
NEEDS 

A conference of traffic executives of railroads operating 
west of the Mississippi River was held in Chicago during the 
week for the purpose of considering railroad retrenchment 
measures that could prove beneficial in war time. Such pro- 
cedures as curtailment of overland passenger train service, 
eliminating duplications of service and unnecessary operation 
of trains, and other measures were discussed. Nothing 
definite was decided upon, tho it was the consensus of the 
executives that many trains now in service could be elim- 
inated without having any ill effect upon the public, and at 
the same time release locomotives for freight train service 
and relieve congestion thru elimination of passenger trains, 
at the same time effecting a wonderful conservation of coa’ 
supplies. Railroad problems, while looming large now, will 
be much more serious when the big troop movement begins, 
and railroad executives wish to do as much preparatory 
work now for the big task coming as is humanly possible. 
Concerning the Chicago conference, B. L. Winchell of Chicago, 
director of the traffic of the Union Pacific Railroad, said no 
details have been finished and the committee probably will 
have several sessions before anything can be announced. 
Mr. Winchell was authorized by the committee handling these 
passenger train matters to make the following statement: 

“The public is suffering apparently from a good deal of 
misapprehension as to what the various railroads are likely 
to do in the matter of reductions. It is our belief that no 




















SHIPMENT OF 50 LOGGING CARS OF ‘‘BOGALUSA’’ LUMBER WHICH MADE TRIP FROM MILL OF GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO. TO CHICAGO 


fighting line in France. The Government needs now able tion given to the return of the cars. When the train left 


executives. We must not cripple industries, but must have 
big leaders under military service.” 

In looking for executives of the highest type the Govern- 
ment need not look further than Mr. Piez,. who for many 
years has been looked upon as one of the best industrial 
eoncern heads within the country. He is active head of 
three great manufacturing establishments respectively in 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and Philadelphia, and is president of 
the casualty department of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He was educated as an engineer, worked at a 
lathe in a manufacturing plant and knows the exacting de- 
tails concerning everything vital in industrial production. 
Ife was at one time president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association and is now one of its most active directors. Per- 
haps no one in any industry in this country is better in- 
formed on labor and organization problems, and should he 
accept, his friends say, the supply store service of Uncle Sam 
will be in most able hands. 





LOCAL LUMBER OFFICES REMOVE 


The white pine Chicago sales office for the Northern Lum- 
ber Co., Cloquet Lumber Co., and Johnson & Wentworth Co., 
of Cloquet, Minn., Pine Tree Manufacturing Co., Little Falls, 
Minn., and Northern Pine Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been removed from 903 Chamber of Commerce Building to 
937 Continental and Commercial National Bank Building. 
Robert Starrs, sales agent in this territory for the companies 
named, moved his office this week. The other removal is of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Agency from 2070 Continental and 
Commercial Bank Building to 935, and A. BE. Noble, Chicago 
representative of the agency, expected to be in his new office 
late in the week. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN PROMOTED 


An announcement during the week of more than passing 
interest in the local lumber trade is the selection of H. H. 
Kreutzer, who for several years has been sales manager of 
the Keith Lumber Co., to be its secretary. J. M. Riel gives 
up the post of secretary but remains treasurer. The Keith 
Lumber Co., which has a large yard in the lumber district 
at 2350 Laflin Street, is an extensive importer, manufacturer 
and dealer in native hardwood lumber, mahogany and other 
fancy foreign hardwoods. IF. BE. Bartelme is president. Mr. 
Kreutzer started with the Keith Lumber Co. twenty-one 
years ago as office boy, it being his first position after leaving 
school. At that time the yard of the concern was at Four- 
teenth and Wood streets. Not only has he been an aggressive 
sales manager but he has always taken keen and active in- 
terest in the work of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
Ife is a member of the association committees on arbitration 
and traffic and the executive committee of Division ‘B’— 


3ogalusa many railroad men predicted that the cars would 
not be returned to the lumber company promptly, but on ar- 
riving at Chicago would get into use on other roads and 
quickly become scattered thru different parts of the country. 
Officials of the Illinois Central gave close attention to the 
handling of the train until it arrived back at Jackson, Miss., 
and was turned over to the New Orleans & Great Northern 
Railroad. The success of the shipment assures officials of the 
xreat Southern Lumber Co. that they can keep log cars in 
service without fear of losing them. The cars were loaded 
87 percent of their capacity, the train load of fifty cars carry- 
ing 1,250,830 feet of lumber, or an average of 25,017 feet a 
ear. Every car and each piece of lumber carried the brand 
“Bogalusa.” This way of handling shipments to Chicago 
surely did give lumbermen’s old bogey, the car shortage, a 
solar pJexus blow. 


SHINGLES MAKE GOOD COVERING 


An excellent example of the use of red cedar shingles in the 
outside covering of a church is found in the new St. Clemens 
Episcopal Church, located at Twenty-fourth Avenue and East 
Fir Street, Seattle, Wash., a picture of which is shown here- 
with. This type of church makes an exceedingly practical 




















ST. CLEMENS CHURCH, SEATTLE, SIDED WITH 
SHINGLES 


railway official has at the moment any serious idea of at- 
tempting to go further than to secure the discontinuance of 
trains and service features which are unnecessary, and we 
are sure there is no thought of so restricting the service as 
to abridge the possibilities of free movement of passengers.” 
None of the traffic executives in attendance would venture 
an assertion on just how much the passenger service could 
be curtailed or how much equipment could be saved for more 
necessary service, but it is believed that the figures will be 
larger than generally is thought. 
a 





INAUGURATES ‘‘BUILD AS USUAL’’ CAMPAIGN 

A preliminary meeting was held by local builders and 
architects on last Monday for the purpose of launching a 
“Build as Usual’ campaign in Chicago. Taking the cue that 
the wave of economy might have weight with prospective 
builders, and that one of the vital needs of the nation in 
wartime is continued prosperity, contractors and architects 
believe that now is a good time to spread the seed of optimism 
and urge more extensive building. Those participating in the 
meeting included members of the Building Construction Em 
ployers’ Association of Chicago, Illinois Chapter of American 
Institute of Architects, and the Illinois Society of Architects. 
The meeting, which was held at the rooms of the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, was given over to a general discussion of 
the building situation as it now exists in Chicago, and ad 
journment was taken to later in tne week. At the week-end 
meeting it was expected that committees would be appointed 
to go thoroly into the building situation and present costs of 
construction and formulate reports containing other data 
showing that good business judgment is back of the “Build 
as Usual” slogan. 

Tho the Federal Government has given out advice relative 
to food economy, believing that in conservation of food lies 
our success in the war, many have wrongly construed Goy 
ernmental advice to include a letdown in many other dire¢ 
tions and consequently local building has been affected. The 
truth is that Federal authorities are making emphatic the 
fact that they desire all general construction to proceed 
if it does not interfere with military plans. An instance of 
how food economy advice worked out wrongly is the action 
of the Illinois legislature to abandon extensive improvements 
to State institutions, whereas one of the best acts the legis- 
lature could have taken, say local builders, would have been 
to continue such work, because it would mean employment of 
workers and use of materials. Back of the action of the local 
construction and architectural forces is the view of the 
Council of National Defense as expressed by Howard R. 
Coffin, a member of one of the advisory committees, who said: 

“Unemployed and closed factories, brought about by fitful 
and ill-advised campaigns for public and private economy, 
will prove a veritable foundation of quicksand for the serious 
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work we have in hand. It is evident to every thinking man 
that our industries on the farm, in the shipyards, in the 
mines, .in the factories, must be more prolific and more 
efficient. We need prosperity in war time more than when 
we are at peace. Business depressions always are bad and 
doubly so when we have a fight on our hands.” 

Many local construction men and architects as well as 
lumbermen believe that all that is needed to stimulate build- 
ing and bring it back to normal or more than normal is 
educational propaganda, which will convince prospective 
builders that active conditions will continue for a long time 
to come, present prices will not recede, and it represents 
that to build now and not wait is good business judgment. 





EXPLAINS NEW STANDARDIZED MATCHING OF 
OAK FLOORING 


A number of the manufacturers of oak fiooring have 
adopted a new standardized matching to do away with the 
troubles occasioned by each factory maintaining a separate 
standard. It is the purpose of the E. L. Bruce Co., of Little 
Rock, Ark., manufacturer of oak flooring, finish, molding and 
lumber, with Chicago sales office and warehouse at 525 W. 
Twelfth Street, to explain thoroly the many advantages of 
this new matching to the trade by means of three service 
bulletins, one to be issued each month. The first one, dated 
June 1, has just been issued and states that the new match- 
ing of oak flooring means that there will be no more trouble 
from left over dabs of this or that manufacture. According 
to the new standard the tongue and groove will be smaller, 
regarding which the bulletin says: “Greater strength re- 
sults. It is not easily split or broken in nailing. Less lever- 
age or purchase, in comparison with a large tongue and still 
larger groove characteristic of some matchings in the past, 
contributes to strength of joint. No reason can be advanced 
why a tongue or groove should be larger than that which will 
provide a firm dovetail union and ample seat for the nail.” 

The bulletin also tells how the smaller tongue and groove 
is less liable to damage in handling and says “every foot of 
Bruce oak flooring is matched under the new standard.” The 
next bulletins will be issued July 1. In sending out its bulle- 
tins the company also encloses an attractive calendar for the 
month and a blotter showing a view of the Jackson Park 
Building, Chicago, one of the many jobs floored with Bruce 
flooring. The particular grade used in this case was }$x2\4- 
inch select plain red Bruce oak flooring. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From May 30 to June 5, inclusive, nine vessels brought 
3,632,000 feet of lumber to vcuicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—652,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer F. R. Buell, from Cedar River, Mich. The next 
largest cargo was carried by the steamer C. H. Green, from 
Gladstone, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 380—AStr. IJ. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet ; 


Sch. Interlaken, Marinette, Wis., 460,000 feet ; Str. Sidney O. 
Neff, Manistee, Mich., 239,000 feet. 

June 1—Str. W. J. Carter, Wells, Mich., 215,000 feet; Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Rapid River, Mich., 425,000; Bge. Delta, 
Escanaba, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

June 2—Str. N. J. Nessen, ‘traverse City, Mich., 341,000 
feet. 

June 3—Str. C. H. Green, Gladstone, Mich., 

June 5—Str. F. R. Buell, Cedar River, Mich., 


500,000 feet. 
652,000 feet. 





ENGLAND PLANNING AFTER WAR HOUSE 
BUILDING 


The English Government and such organizations as the 
National Housing & Town Planning Council are actively 
considering the problem of building in Great Britain 
after the war. At a recent meeting between Government 
officials and a deputation from the National Housing & 
Town Planning Council to discuss building projects it 
was stated that the Government would probably be called 
upon to furnish £20,000,000 to help in the actual build- . 
ing, according to the Timber News of London. It was 
further estimated that 160,000 houses would have to be 
built each year during the ten years following the war. 
This gives some idea of the magnitude that the importa- 
tion of lumber into England is likely to attain. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBER- 
MEN 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, Real Estate 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 
cents each. When ordering state number of patent and 
name of inventor. 

1,226,037. Indicator device for 
Walding, Milford, La. 

1,226,185. Machine for making box splints, 
shingles etc. Samuel Carlin, Spokane, Wash 

1,226,514. Saw set. Everett L. Hewey, East Dixfield, Me. 

1,226,564. Shingle. Thomas D. Miller, Catonsville, Md. 

1,226,686. Cutter head. Charles P. Morton, Cincinnati, 


Obio. | 
1,226,650. Machine for making lath board. Silas M. Ford, 
St. Paek Minn. 


1,226,763. Miter clamp. Daniel F. Ferney, Grand Rapids, 
n= ang assignor to Grand Rapids School Equipment Co., same 
place 

1,226,869. Chain 

Tex. 


a: Arthur, 
Roofing shingle and method of laying same. 


sawmills. William L. 


veneers, 


release for logging cars. John Dodd, 
1,227,776. 
William’ H. Garges, Rutherford, 
1,228,047. Self adjusting spreader for saws. 


l ( Darwin O. 
Reinhold, San Francisco, Cal. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—The Home Lumber Co. has 
passed into the hands of M. M. Lavender, formerly with 
the Redus Lumber Co. R. S. Granger, its former proprie- 
tor, has retired from the business and E. C. Hines, man- 
ager, will go to Oklahoma to manage a similar enterprise. 

Little Rock—The J. H. Hamlen & Son Co., with head- 
quarters at Portland, Me., has filed a certificate of with- 
drawal from Arkansas. ‘ 

Stamps —The Bodcaw Lumber Co. has given up its 
charter in Arkansas and taken one out under Louisiana 
laws. 

Texarkana—The Texarkana Casket Co. has 
its capital from $90,000 to $150,000. 

Wilton—B. F. Walker has been succeeded by the Walker 
Lumber Co. 

Womble—The Black Springs Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 


FLORIDA. Stuart—The Stuart Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the East Coast Lumber & Supply Co. 


GEORGIA. Cedartown—The Polk County’ Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Lawrence & Smith. 

Macon—The Redding-Matthews Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the J. M. Matthews Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Alexander—The E. S. Greenleaf estate has 
been succeeded by Greenleaf-Obermeyer. 
Chicago—The Black & Cooper Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Black Bros. Lumber Co. 
— Keenan Cabinet Co. is out of business 
ere. 

Chicago—The John C. Moninger- Co. 
capital stock from $125,000 to $148,000. 
Moline—The Wright Carriage Body Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $300,000. 

Sesser—J. W. Huie & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Winchester Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Fortville—The Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Fortville Lumber Co., pur- 
chasing department with Henry S. Adams. 

Plymouth—The Southern Hardwood Lumber Co. 
surrendered its charter to the State. 


IOWA. Primghar—J. C. Rudloff & Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by the Primghar Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Cedar Bluffs—The yard of the Cedar Bluffs 
Lumber Co. has been taken over by the Farmers’ Equity 
Union. 

Elgin—The Elgin Kansas Supply Co. has been 
ceeded by the Elgin Lumber & Hardware Co. 


KENTUCKY. Falmouth—The Falmouth Lumber & 
Coal Co. has filed notice of dissolution. : 

Louisville—The Ohio Valley Tie Co. has reduced its 
common stock from $150,000 to $100,000. There is also 
preferred stock to the value of $50,000 outstanding. 

Louisville—The Inman Veneer & Panel Co. has _in- 
creased its — stock from $150,000 to $250,000, divided 
into $150,000 common stock and $100, ae preferred. The 
debt limit is raised from $100,000 to $150, 

Louisville—The Kentucky Wagon Menutactaring Co. has 
filed amended articles of incorporation in which the liabili- 
ties of the company at no time shall exceed the amount of 
paid up capital and the corporation is authorized to manu- 
facture motor vehicles. L. H. Wymond, of the Chess & 
Wymond Co., cooperage manufacturers, and also of the 
-Holly Ridge Lumber Co., is one of the signers of the 
amendment. W. I. Shaw, sales manager of the company, 
recently resigned and has been succeeded by S. K.. Miller, 
who has worked thru the sales department in the two 
years that he has been with the company. Beck- 
man, who has had charge of the purchasing and traffic 
departments, has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager. Since the active management of the company was 
taken over some three years ago by President R. V. Board 
the organization has been improved until the company is 
now running along smoothly. and turning losses of former 
years into profits. 


increased 


has been 


has been 


has increased its 


has 


suc- 


MICHIGAN. Chelsea—The William Bacon, Holmes 
Lumber, Coal & Grain Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $30,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Rice Veneer & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $65,000. 


Howell—C. N. Holkins & Son have bought Louis 


Michaels’ lumber business and yard here. C. N. Holkins 
& Son are now doing business here. 
Menominee—The Spies-Thompson Lumber Co. has in- 


creased its capital stock to $400,000. 
Port Huron—The South Park Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the South Park Mercantile Co. 
Ypsilanti—The Michigan Ladder Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 


MINNESOTA. Harris—Stark & Co. have been 
ceeded by the Harris Hardware & Lumber Co. 

Sauk Center—The Independent Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been succeeded by the Steiner Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Carterville—The Richardson King Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 

Kansas City—The J. W. Merrill Lumber Co. has sold 
its business to A. O. Thompson. Some years ago Mr. 
Thompson bought the two yards owned by the Merrill 
company and now he is taking over all its holdings. Will 
Merrill, who has been in charge of the business since the 
death of his father, J. W. Merrill, intends to open a yard 
at Baxter, Mo. 

St. Louis—The Calion Land & Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

St. Louis—The Schaperkotter Cooperage Co. 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


NEBRASKA. Adams—M. J. Mitton has been succeeded 
by the Aspegren & Strand Lumber Co., of Lincoln. 

Lisco—The Lisco Mercantile Co. has been succeeded by 
the Sterling Lumber Co. 

Loma—Joseph B. Bartek & Sons have been succeeded 
by Bartek Bros. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The offices and yards of Taylor 
& Crate are now located at 2101 Elmwood Avenue, with 
telephones Bell, North 4420 and Federal 41-318. 

Holland—Tanner & Sill have sold their stock of lumber 
to the Zink Lumber Co., but have not sold their planing 
mill and builders’ supplies. 

New York City—The Stevens-Eaton Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. New Rockford—The Independent 
Lumber Co. is now the Independent Lumber Yard. 


OHIO. Columbus—The Western Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. W. B. 
Sisson is president of the company; B. E. Tanner is vice 
president; S. E, Robinson, secretary, and R. H. Robinson, 
treasurer. 

Washington Court House—The Fayette County Lumber 
Co. has decided to dissolve partnership. A new corpora- 
tion with a capital of $150,000 has been formed, with C. E. 
Slagle as president; Arthur Slagle, treasurer, and W. C. 
Slagle, vice president and secretary. W. C. Slagle will 
also be general manager. The company operates yards 
at Greenfield as the Slagle Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—N. W. Bowers has sold his 
interest in the Gentry Bowers Lumber Co. 

kmulgee—The Gold Tank Co. is now owned by Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson (Inc.), of Bartlesville. 

OREGON. Bandon—The ship yard here which has been 
idle for a long time has been taken over by a company 
known as the Pacific Shipbuilding Co. As soon as repairs 
are made the construction of two vessels will be started. 

North Bend—The sash and door factory which was ac- 
guareé from the Simpson Lumber Co. by the Buehner 

Lumber Co. has been sold to the North Bend Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. and is to be fitted as a large finishing plant. A 
waste burner will be built, a dry kiln constructed and 
new machinery installed. The factory adjoins the main 
lumber mill of the new owners and will permit of an ex- 
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tension of the wharf, allowing better water shipping 
facilities. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—W. B. & C. W. Allen; 
now C. W. Allen. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Chickasaw Cooperage Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $150,000. 


TEXAS. Houston—The Republic Box Co. of Texas 
ee has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$50,000. , 

Mayotown—The Attoyac River Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

WASHINGTON. Coulee City—The Wright Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the F. R. Woodbury Lumber 
Co., having headquarters at Spokane. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sistersville—-McCoy & Booth have 
been succeeded by the McCoy Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—George Spratt & Co. have 
changed their firm name to the McNeill Chair Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. _ Berryville—Walker-Hines Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $8,000; William Walker, president; C. 
E. Walker, vice president, and E. C. Sines, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Moro—Beaver Dam Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; J. N. and W. B. Carroll and E. L. Black. 


COLORADO. Alamosa—Farmers’ Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; S. B. Scholtz, president. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—Landeck Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; H. F. Landeck, president, of Oshkosh, 
Wis.; G. J. Landeck, vice president and treasurer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and John J. Earle, secretary, Tampa. 

KANSAS. Atchison—Hixon Lumber Co., in business 
here, has incorporated with authorized capital of $50,000. 

Logan—Hansen Lumber Co., authorized capital $18,000; 
P. Hansen, D. G. Hansen and E. Bales. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Corey-Sheffel Lumber Co., in 
$100,000. here, has incorporated with authorized capital of 

Pineville—Harlan-Knox Coal & Lumber Co., authorized 
= $20,000; A. Lunsford, A. Caruthers and Walter 

uff. 


MAINE. Belfast—Sandy Point Shipbuilding Co., au- 
thorized capital $250,000; Union S. Adams, Isaac C. Atkin- 
= Howard B. Capen, Elon B. Gilchrist and Paul E. At- 
kinson. 

Portland—Cumberland Shipbuilding Co., authorized capi- 
tal $500,000; E. H. Irvin, E. V. Mann, M. F. Day, E. B. 
Rowe and M. D. Griffin. 

Waterville—G. S. Flood Co. (to deal in lumber and other 
merchandise), authorized capital $50,000; Charles A. Flood, 
Alpheus W. Flood, E. L. Flood and Jennie B. Flood. 

MICHIGAN. Evart—Evart Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture whiffletrees), authorized capital $30,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Cahn-Bridges Lumber Co. (to 
conduct a wholesale business, handling yellow pine etc.), 
authorized capital $30,000; E. Cahn, jr., and Mr. Bridges. 
The company will specialize in handling joists, dimension 
stock and timbers. ‘ 

Meridian—Harris-Brooks Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; W. H. Harris, J. H. Currie and C. K. Brooks. 

MONTANA. Malta—Munson & Thompson (to handle 
lumber and building materials), authorized capital $50,000. 


NEBRASKA. Broken Bow—J. H. Melville Lumber Co., 
in business here, has incorporated with an authorized capi- 
tal of $100,000. 

Lincoln—Prestegaard Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; S. A. Foster, G. Prestegaard and J. E. Foster. 

Omaha—lInterurban Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; C. C. Carlberg, L. J. Sunderland and W. B. Jefferson. 

Potter—F. D. James Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000; G. Prestegaard, S. A. Foster, F. D. James and others. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—Elizabeth City 
Shipyard Co., authorized capital $100,000; R. B. Cotton, R. 
M. Cotton and J. C. B. Ehringhaus. 

Fayetteville—Oakland Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; W. R. Taylor and others. 

Kinston—Southern Land & Timber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $200,000; R. C. Strong, William Hayes and O. Weeks. 

Norwood—Norwood Lumber Co., authorized capital $12,- 
000; J. C. Hurley, W. S. Pendleton and F. H. Wade. 

_ Rocky Mount—Rocky Mount Woodworking Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; J. W. and Mrs. Estelle Mathis, G. W 
and May Fountain. 

Washington—The Timber Corporation of Washington 
(to deal in timberlands and manufacture lumber prod- 
ucts), authorized capital $25,000; C. T. Leach, uM 
Dumay and L. I. Merve. 

Wilmington—Tidewater Tie & Lumber \o., authorized 
capital $25,000; P. G. Taylor and others. 

NORTH DAKOTA. McCanna—McCanna Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., authorized capital $15,000; J. S. Kyllo, P. P. 
Hugh and J. C. McWilliams. 

_ Wimbledon—Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; J. S. Johnson, F. Mohr and J. Pickard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Giles Bay Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has incorporated. 

Uniontown—National Lumber Co., Edward Hay, J. D. 
Coplan and R. B. Honsaker. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Giles Bay Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), with offices also at Pittsburgh. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—Newcomb Mantel & Furniture 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Day Miller Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; S. S. Day, C. W. Miller and H. G. Cern. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Moulton Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; H. V. Moulton, president and L. H. Simp- 
son, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—Procter Cedar Co. (to man- 
ufacture shingles), authorized capital $8,000. 

Laconner—Skagit County Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; R. E. and_L. G. Raymond and E. O. Hudson. 

Orillia—Hightower Bros. Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000; B. O. and W. L. Hightower. 

Seattle—H. D. Stewart Shipbuilding Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; H. D. Stewart and R. S. Stewart. The 
company will specialize on the construction of wooden 
ships of 2,500-ton dead weight cargo capacity. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Emerson Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; S. B. Ervine, I. K. Dye, T. E. 
Hardman, B. M. Hoover and O. S. Sayre. 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—Hurd-Nott Lumber Co., author- 
ae ns “ee $50,000; H. M. Hurd, F. L. Nott and R. C. 
allstadt. : 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Mobile Coal Co., of which 
Paul A. Danner is vice president, will restore its saw- 
milling plant to be operated by the May Lumber Co., which 
manufactures boxes, shooks and box veneer. 

ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—William Haas & Sons, of 
Pine Bluff, will establish a handle factory. 

FLORIDA. Kendall—Cowart & Hinely Bros. will re- 
build sawmill reported burned at a loss of $3,000 on ma- 
chinery and material. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gloucester—Ground is_ being 
broken for the plant of the New Jersey Shipbuilding Co. 
The first shipway of the company will be ready for busi- 
ness in November. 

MICHIGAN. Eaton Rapids—Benjamin Keeler has 
erected a mill and equipped it with shingle making ma- 
chinery. The shingles that. are being turned out are be- 
ing sawed from red oak and there is enough of this variety 


of timber in that section to keep the mill supplied for a 
long time. However, when the red oak supply is ex- 
hausted it is proposed to use white oak, basswood and 
soft maple. 

OHIO. Barberton—The Etling Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. is planning to build a large addition to its plant. Plans 
are under way for a two-story addition, 55 by 65 feet, 
which will enable the company to increase its efficiency 
and output to a considerable extent. 


OREGON. North Bend—A. B. Loud has completed his 
remanufacturing plant and will use waste lumber and 
slabs from the mills to manufacture crate material. ‘ 

Portland—The Fir Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which 
has opened offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, 
has established a mill at Cascade, Wash. Absorbed in 
the company is the Western Pacific Logging Co., which 
has a body of timber cruising 100,000,000 feet, back of Cas- 
cade. The officers of the company are H. F. Kalvelage, 
president; H. A. Hostetter, secretary, and Angus Mc- 
Gregor, vice president. Kalvelage will be in charge 
of the Portland offices and will have the management of 
the mill. Mr. Hostetter will look after business at the 
mill and Mr. McGregor will have charge of the logging 
operations. The mill will be operated by steam and will 
be ready for operations June 15, to cut 75,000 feet daily. 
The company is preparing to. build a logging railroad, two 
miles long, into the timber. 

TEXAS. Voth—Most of the framework of the new saw- 
mill of the Keith Lumber Co. is up and some of the ma- 
chinery has been installed. The plant will be ready for 
operation August 1. The double band mill will have a 
daily capacity of 125,000 feet of lumber. Fully equipped 
the plant will cost $100,000 and replaces the plant de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Graham Station—The McConnell Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 

IDAHO. Filer—The Hughes Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 


ILLINOIS. Madison—The Kintz & Fuson Planing Mill 
Co. has entered the trade. 


IOWA. Hansell—C. W. Haase is o-ening a yard here. 

KANSAS. Galatia—The Wildgen Lumber Co. is open- 
ing yards here. 

KENTUCKY. Jeff—The Hamdin Coal & Lumber Co. 
has been organized by J. F. Davis, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
who is president; George F. Amos, as vice president; S. 
J. Snyder, secretary and manager. The company will in- 
stall a sawmill to cost $4,000 and plans to cut 20,000 feet of 
lumber daily. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The W. A. Hatch Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the commission lumbering business 
with offices 131 State Street. 

MINNESOTA. Elk River—The Reed & Sherwood Co. 
recently began business, with offices also at Anoka. 


MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—The Choctaw Lumber Co. 


has been organized by H. D. Brasher, head of the H. D. 
Brasher Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio. Interested with 
him in the company are E. G. Dillow and H. B. Walker, 
of Columbus, and George W. Luke, of Ackerman, who will 
be manager of the business. 

MONTANA. West Fork-—-The West Fork Trading Co. 
has been organized. 

NEBRASKA. Berea—C. H. Cass will establish a lum- 


ber business and general store here. Berea is a new town 
near Alliance. 


NEVADA. Wells—The Wells Lumber & Coal Co. re- 
cently began business. 

NEW YORK. New York City—G. C. Barwick, 30 East 
Forty-second Street, recently began the commission lum- 
bering business. 


OREGON. Portland—The Brix-Sand Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the brokerage business. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Sylacauga—The Sylacauga Lumber Co.’s 
plant was damaged by the cyclone which recently swept 
that territory. 


GEORGIA. Vidalia—R. S. Austin suffered a fire loss re- 
cently estimated at $1,000. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—The A. B. Smith Lumber Co. 
lost two plants in the cyclone recently and suffered dam- 
ages at its other plants. The large plant at Bondurant, 
Ky., where it consumes large quantities of cypress stump- 
age in manufacturing cross arms for telephone and tele- 
= companies, suffered the greatest damage in the 
cyclone. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—An attempt, it is believed, was 
made May 28 to set fire to the Aladdin plant, which re- 
cently received a large order from the Government to sup- 
ply buildings at a training camp. Waste saturated with 
kerosene was responsible for the blaze in one of the large 
lumber piles at the mill, but it was discovered and ex- 
tinguished in time so that the damage was not heavy. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Colerain—The large sawmill and 
lumbering plant of John Neusom & Co. was wrecked by 
an explosion of the boiler June 2 and John Neusom, the 
owner, and one employee, Solomon White, were instantly 
killed. In addition to the wrecking of the machinery and 
burning of lumber and timber, a dozen or more dwelling 
houses occupied by employees were destroyed. One of the 
mill hands was blown into a network of telephone and 
telegraph wires by the explosion, where his body lodged 
until he was rescued. 

Wananish—The plant of the Wynnewood Lumber Co. 
was destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of $35,000 
to $40,000, which is partly covered by insurance. This 
plant was a branch of the central plant operated by the 
same company at Wilmington, N. C., and Vice President 
and Manager H. C. Riley, jr., stated that the continued 
operation of the central plant will not be affected by the 
fire. The plant will be rebuilt. 


OHIO. Gilboa—The sawmill owned by James D. Gable 
was destroyed by fire recently. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The cyclone which swept 
thru western Kentucky and portions of Tennessee last 
week caused $20,000 damage to the sawmill of J. V. Stim- 
son. Mr. Stimson operates plants at Huntingburg, Ind., 
Owensboro, Ky., Memphis and other points and was at 
Owensboro when notified by wire. 

WISCONSIN. Knowlton—About 700,000 feet of logs and 
bark owned by the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of Wau- 
sau, were destroyed by forest fire. The lumber was piled 
near the tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad east of here. The Underwood Veneer Co. also 
lost a large amount of logs and pulp. 

Marinette—Fire damaged the warehouse of the N. Lud- 
ington Co. to the extent of from $2,500 to $3,000. Insur- 
ance of $2,000 was carried on the building. Sparks from a 
nearby industry are said to have been the cause. 

Rhinelander—The sawmill of the Stevens Lumber Co. 
was destroyed by fire recently, believed to have been of 
incendiary origin. Several million feet of lumber in the 
yards were saved by the efficient work of the fire depart- 
ment. The loss is estimated at $75,000, with $40,000 insur- 


ance. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Pembroke—The Colonial Lumper Co.’s mill, 
said to be the finest equipped mill in the Ottawa Valley, 
was destroyed by fire May 28; loss $140,000. The mill will 
be rebuilt. The season’s a operations had just been 
5 ye and will be carried on by the Petawawa Lumber 

8 mill, . 











Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if. your: source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


you will have a source of supply 
CAR SERVICE —e 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















| The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 

















We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















DON’T FORGET | 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


iding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
” Wiskew Frames pion Mouldings. Also 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sities 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 39) 


held at Jersey City and other points in New Jersey for final 
delivery in New York or Brooklyn. 

The commission has denied the motion of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co. and other defendants for a rehear- 
ing in No. 9130—Paducah Board of Trade et al. vs. Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. et al. 





EMBARGO SITUATION IS CRITICAL 

Boston, Mass., June 6.—Lumber trade conditions are 
critical in New England owing to freight embargoes by the 
railroads and the shortage of cars. Occasional word of 
modification of one railroad’s embargo is usually followed 
or accompanied by announcement of more rigid restric- 
tions of transportation by another line, so that the net 
result remains almost as bad. At the present time, the 
facilities for bringing lumber here from the South by rail are 
the nearest to absolute nil. Altho lumber has been added 
to the list of “exceptions” by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, its transportation over the system is 
still subject to various conditions, and will be accepted only 
in carload lots and when loaded to marked carrying or 
practical loading capacity of car; otherwise it is under 
embargo regardless of point of origin or whether con- 
signed direct, reconsigzed or reshipped. 

Lumber for export, either thru the port of Boston, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Harlem River or Brooklyn terminals, Piers 
No. 31 and 70 East River, or for movement via the New 
England Steamship Co., is subject to an absolute embargo 
with the following exceptions: Export freight originating 
at points in New England States or at points on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad lines in New 
York State will be accepted for movement via the piers 
named above thru these terminals or via the New England 
Steamship Co. upon evidence that specific steamship space 
has been contracted for and when billing has been author- 
ized by H. H. Benedict, assistant general freight agent, Pier 
14, North River, New York City, and for Boston, Mass., 
and Providence, R. I., when authorized by G. N. Wood, 
assistant general freight agent, Boston. 

There are still in effect embargoes against certain indi- 
vidual consignees on the lines of the New Haven system, 
most of them in Connecticut. 

Embargo has been placed by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
on all freight, except shipments of horses, consigned, recon- 
signed or to be consigned for export thru the port of Boston. 
Exception will be made in some instances if it is satis- 
factorily shown that the export is necessary and that 
sufficient steamship space is arranged for. On account of 
importation restrictions issued by the British Government, 
the Boston & Maine will accept for movement tv export 
terminals no shipments whatever of wood, hardwood, ve- 
neers, furniture ete., intended for any point in the United 
Kingdom, with the exception of fir, pine, teak, ash and 
spruce lumber, which are stated as acceptable to Great 
Britain for war purposes. 

Lumber, box or barrel shooks, empty boxes, barrels, 
pails, chair stock, furniture, shipknees, and other manufac- 
tures of wood, are embargoed py the Boston & Maine if 
consigned or intended for the Eastern Steamship Co., Metro- 


-Lumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There's a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 
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STRONGER tr aAST LONCER 
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American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 
Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


free samples. 
Write today. 


i American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO y 








TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete “‘dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 


uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 








IN FOREST LAND Sit iitiioustnde itisin ie 
* BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











politan Steamship Line, American-Hawaiian Line, or the 
Luckenback Steamship Co. 

Embargo has been placed by the boston & Albany Railroad 
on freight, except livestock, perishables, freight for the 
Federal Government or all material to be manufactured 
for use of the Government, and other absolute necessities, 
for points on the New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Central New England railroads on account of embargoes 
enforced by competing lines resulting in a large volume 
of eastbound business being forwarded by way of the 
Boston & Albany, and to prevent accumulation. 

To make availavle the maximum transportation energy 
for moving fuel, foodstuffs and tivops necessary tor the 
successful conduct of the war extensive reductions of 
passenger service are being arranged by the various New 
England railroads, including the cutting of about 400 trains 
by the Boston, about 200 by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, about fifty by the Boston & Albany, and lesser 
numbers by the remaining smaller rail lines. The changes 


will be effective June 25. 





CAIROANS DISCUSS RATE INCREASE 


Cairo, ILu., June 4.—Representatives of the traffic depart- 
ments of the Illinois Central, Mobile & Ohio and Big Four 
railroads met with the traffic committee of the Cairo Associa- 
tion of Commerce to discuss the proposed 15 percent advance 
in freight rates which the carriers are asking of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The immediate purpose of the 
meeting was to induce the shippers to request the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission to make the same advance pos- 
sible. In this it failed, however. 

No action was taken on the request but M. S. Carter, man- 
ager of the Vehicle Supply Co., and chairman of the traffic 
committee of the Association of Commerce, promised that the 
matter would be taken up for consideration at a later meeting 
when more shippers would be in attendance. 

Mayor Walter H. Wood, called upon by Chairman Carter, 
said that he appeared in a dual role. As mayor, he said, he 
was constantly calling upon the railroads for favors and he 
appreciated all that they had done, but as a shipper he said 
this matter was one that must be handled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He said he did not believe the few 
big shippers at the meeting should act for the great body in 
Cairo. 

Chairman Carter asked W. K. Vandiver, who opened the 
presentation of the case for the railroads, if the carriers had 
ever determined the proper division of cost for road bed and 
terminals between freight and passenger traflic, or if they had 
ever determined the ton-mile cost of transportation. Mr. 
Vandiver admitted that the railroads had never been able to 
determine these facts. 

U. S. Musick, of the Louisiana Lumber Co., analyzing the 
case briefly, said: ‘You say that we can increase the price 
of our merchandise with the rise in cost, passing the burden 
on, but that you can not do so because the price of your com- 
modity—transportation—is fixed. But the variableness of 
your tonnage corresponds to the variableness of our selling 
price. You had rather continue with your present tonnage 
at the existing rates than to have the 15 percent advance with 
a tonnage 50 percent less.’ Mr. Musick said that his com- 
pany paid railroads $100,000 a year in freight charges and 
that to add 15 percent, or $15,000, to this charge was not to 
be considered lightly. 

At the outset of the discussion Chairman Carter asked Mr. 
Vandiver about the Cairo combination, how it could be main- 
tained with the horizontal increase of 15 percent. 

Mr. Vandiver replied that his road stood for the Cairo 
combination, which means that the thru rate is the same as 
the combination of local rates, and that when the new tariff 
was issued the road would see that the present parity of 
rates is maintained. 

It was here that Mr. Musick asked if it were true that when 
the rates are first applied and until the new tariffs are issued, 
all rates, if the commission grants the increase, will be in- 
creased 15 percent, and that during the interim until the new 
tariffs are issued, which may be several years, the present 
system of rates will be overturned. Mr. Vandiver replied 
that it would be. 

In other words, with a 15 percent advance applied every- 
where the Cairo combination would be destroyed. 





OBITUARY 











NORMAN DEWITT BETTS.—Word has been received 
at Madison, Wis., of the death of Norman DeWitt Betts, 
a former member of the staff of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. Mr. Betts was struck by lightning on a sheep 
ranch in Utah, of which he was manager. While with the 
laboratory he was in the timber physics department and 
devoted his time to a study of the problems of kiln drying. 
Before going to the laboratory Mr. Betts had charge of 
timber tests in Denver. He completed a series of tests on 
Rocky Mountain timbers for use as telephone poles and 
published a bulletin on the results of his work. He was an 
outdoor enthusiast and contributed as much to outing 
magazines and_ natural history magazines as to forestry 
publications. He was a graduate of Cornell, and the Utah 
sheep ranch, of which he was manager, belongs to a col- 
lege friend. Mr. Betts was about 36 years old. The fu- 
= was held from the home of his parents in Milton, 

onn. 


MRS. HARRY A. DELLENBERGER.—Wife of Harry A. 
Dellenberger, vice president of the Akron Lumber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and Hazel Dellenberger, his 14-year-old 
daughter, were instantly killed when their automobile was 
struck by a Cleveland-Canton limited car, two miles east 
of Akron, in front of their country home. Van Dalia Del- 
ree, 5 years old, another daughter, was fatally 
injured. 


MRS. MARGARITA BUEHNER SAILOR.—Friends of 
George R. Sailor, secretary of the Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore., will be grieved to learn of the death in 
Portland, May 27, of. .his wife, Mrs. Margarita Buehner 
Sailor, 33 years old. Mrs. Sailor was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Buehner, of Portland, and was united in 
marriage to Mr. Sailor tive years ago. Besides her hus- 
band, two sons survive her, one being four years of age 
and the other but an infant. Mrs. Sailor was of most 
charming personality and accomplished and had many 
friends in Portland and thruout the Pacific Northwest. Mr. 
Buehner, her father, is head of the Buehner Lumber Co. 








WALTER BUMSTEAD.—The death of Walter Bum- 
stead, of W. Bumstead & Sons, lumber merchants of Owen 
Sound, Ont., occurred May 26, after an illness of three 
months. He was 52 years old and was a prominent citizen 
and a member of the town council. He leaves a widow, 
one daughter and three sons, two of whom are partners in 
the business. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


The affairs of the Blue Grass Lumber Co., and the _asso- 
ciated Empire State Hardwood Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
which were declared bankrupt about three years ago, are 
likely to be closed up in the near future. Meetings of the 
creditors of both companies will be held this week. The trus- 
tee of the Blue Glass Lumber Co. reports $2,537 on hand for 
distribution and it is expected that a dividend will be paid. 
The trustee of the Empire State Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
$609 on hand. 


Local press reports have indicated that the two Auburn 
(Ill.) State banks that were forced to close their doors had 
dissipated $300,000 in backing the Bransfield-Billings Action 
& Supply Co., of Saginaw, Mich. However, Manager Fred 
Kurtz, of the Saginaw company, denies that the banks had 
any money invested in the concern and that whatever money 
went into the Bransfield-Billings Action & Supply Co. came 
from the personal accounts of M. P. Bransfield, president of 
the company, and vice president and cashier of the banks, and 
Thomas F. McFarland, president of the banks. 


HYMENEAL 


WIEHE-LOUNSBURY.—Christian Frederick Wiehe, 
secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, mar- 
ried June 2 Mrs. Florence Earl Lounsbury, at Lake Mills, 
Wis. After Sept. 1 Mr. and Mrs. Wiehe will be at home 
at 1520 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. On Tuesday previous 
to the marriage of the father, Trude A. Wiehe, a son, was 
united in marriage to Miss Nancy McDonald, a North side 
society girl. The latter wedding took place at St. Ita’s 
Church, Chicago. Mrs. C. F. Wiehe is a daughter of Mrs. 
David Gardner Earl, of Lake Mills, Wis., and the wedding 
took place at the bride’s home. 


ROUTH-FISCHER.—Miss Florence Fischer, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad B. Fischer, and Dr. James E. Routh 
were united in marriage May 30 at the residence of the 
bride’s parents in Calhoun Street, New Orleans, La. Both 
are prominent in local social circles, the bride’s father 
being a well known lumberman, while Doctor Routh is 
professor of English at Tulane University. Doctor and 
Mrs. Routh left after the wedding for a fortnight’s honey- 
moon trip. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 

Lumber trade activity in this market at present consists 
chiefly of a demand that has grown out of war require- 
ments. Factories that in any way are being benefited 
directly or indirectly by war orders are keen buyers of 
lumber, while some sales are reported for lumber going 
into other war uses, such as barracks construction. The 
yard trade is very quiet, due to slackness in local building. 
All lumber prices are very firm and most are higher than 
ever before in this market. Yellow pine, tho without 
further price advance during the week, from the demand 
standpoint was in about the same position as last week. 
Northern pine and hemlock are high in price and stocks 
are so broken that some shipments are made in a half dry 
condition. Demand for cypress is still beyond the ability 
of southern mills to meet, while redwood is experiencing 
a satisfactory trade. The volume of the fir business is 
not large, due entirely to mills not being able to take care 
of this market satisfactorily. A mixed situation exists 
with hardwoods, with an active demand from factories 
that use hardwoods in vehicle and implement construction, 
while the sash-and door and furniture demand is light. 
Western pines are in about the same position as they 
were last week, the business being light on account of mills 
not being able to take on-much business. Red cedar 
shingles moved up slightly in price over last week, while 
white cedar shingles, which are now very scarce, continue 
to be quoted at last week’s prices. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 2 





























Lumber Shingles 
LOU Gee en erice poe rte rr 67,204,000 ,097, 
BMNGS SGuininssa ciple sinless no ei iiale 43,253,000 11,006,000 
TROTORRC: so ss 04550 Se tevetere 23,951,000 13,091,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 1 
Lumber Shingles 
DD GR soiree 040000000. ABODE LOA OD 239,516,000 
1 ere bit ee) 278,966,000 
BRROBBEO cos 53410 64 so oes. 179,700,000 ave aoeeaie eine 
ROO REE io oss ce de see Seis bw eae aes a : 39,450,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 2 
Lumber Shingles 
Gennes oer " OCT ee 33,068,000 16,689,000 
LL ERA See er ee é 23,877,000 5,911,000 
MOUORED 0.6.6 aise wis oleate 9,191,000 10,778,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 2 
Lumber Shingles 
OT) GA en a eee aS 589,499,000 149,147,000 
BBR ci se eae how ecu es 594,430,000 178,699,000 
BRIE oo oe Gaus op ne eae 4,931,000 29,552,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended June 6 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
Urilode 0 OU OSS a ene ne ee 2 $ 1,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 43 114,150 

5,000 and under BOG oi Sincere b i 75,200 

10,000 and under 8 eee 19 293,450 
25,000 and under ae 4 117,500 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 75,000 

MMM ss Sats ocia eons, eo cs ee hs ve sbiin P08 Sooke 80 $ 676,500 
Average valuation for week............ entra 8,456 
DOPBIS PCVIDUN WOOK 6.6 6.5.o.0'010.0.0.6.5.6 050-00 74 990,300 
Average valuation previous week....... er 13,382 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 194 2,427,100 
Totals Jan. 1 to June 6, 1917.......... 2,333 41,489,645 
Totals corresponding period 54,658,350 
Totals corresponding period 31,071,572 
Totals corresponding period 37,644,700 
Totals corresponding period 44,236,825 
Totals corresponding period 34,455,65: 
Totals corresponding period 39,113,955 
Totals corresponding period 39,001,850 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


Below is given a comparative statement of building 
permits for May, 1917 and 1916: 





No. Frontage ft. Cost 
DAD |) GES eee nr eye 619 20,201 $ 6,552,800 
PEA AMO oon 5. 56.5 og ee bone 1,207 39,274 13,707,100 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 5.—Northern pine trade continues active 
in this market, most of the demand being from factory 


and industrial trade. Right now the yard demand is 
light. The box factories are taking a lot of low grade | 
material; in fact, buy every bit of such material that 
they can find available. Stocks in the North are in a 

very badly broken condition and some mills have cus- 
tomers who are willing to take shipments in half dry : 
condition so eager are they for supplies. 


Hardwoods 


high; in fact, higher than they ever have been for 
For Discriminating Factories 
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northern stocks. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 4.—It is noticeable that pressure 
on the railroad lines has been relieved somewhat since 
the opening of lake shipping a few weeks ago. But so 
great is the present demand and so bright the future 
outlook that but little weakening of prices is noticeable 
and increasing demand promises a still stronger market. 
At present prices are steady and strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., June 4.—Mills report a demand that 
continues in excess of shipping facilities. Business is 
coming in from a wide territory, and lumber suitable for 
factory uses is highly popular. In fact, factories are less 
particular than formerly and are taking a wider variety 
of stock. Country yard trade shows up well, and city 
buying is more active than at any previous time this 
q year. Prices are firm, with premiums quoted on some 
items in factory stock. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 5.—Demand nas not 
been more active this spring and consumers are urging 
prompt shipment of stock upon its arrival by vessel. 1 
Over 20,000,000 feet of white pine has arrived at the 
Tonawandas by vessel since the opening of navigation ; : 
and dealers say that comparatively little of the lumber } 
has been placed in pile for curing or future sales. The 
manufacturing trade is taking the greater part of the 
available supplies, while the building consumption is \ 
showing increasing proportions. Freight rates on lake 
shipments are up and slight advances have been made 
since the first of the month to cover the difference in the 
cost of transportation. 


5 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—Demand for white pine from 
the manufacturing trade is active and prices hold strong. 
Supplies are much depleted in this market because of 


s the long closed season of navigation, tho a fair amount has 
been coming in by rail for several months. The lower 
. grades are in excellent demand and quotations have lately 


been advanced by local yards. Supplies are beginning to 
increase to some extent, but are still low. In the building 


a 
7 





: line the demand is lighter than normal. 

g New York, June 5.—Little change is noted in the 
e northern pine market. Demand is strong for everything 
a that is offered for early shipment. Little improvement 
ae is noted in the car supply situation. A good inquiry 


mn comes from manufacturing sources, which offsets the 








. dullness in the building demand. 
| a 
k. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5.—White pine trade keeps up, 
is with the limit placed only on the stocks available for the 
ry consumer. There is apparently no list being followed in 
ty this line, the dealer with the desired stock ready for ship- 
: ment being able to get practically his own price, if it is in 
1s reason, Yards are somewhat short of stocks, especially 
aA of the more popular sizes. Our Big Double Band Mill at Deweyville, Texas. 
ts EASTERN SPRUCE . 
es Boston, Mass., June 6—Orders for house frames are ITH a quality of virgin hardwood timber specially suited 
mn, not numerous, but the market remains very firm as there ° a 
it is conaidersble buying of other sorts of spruce. Included to the present day exacting demands of furniture manu- 
ey i in this business is the requisition by the Federal Govern- f d . a i é 
“ | ment for about 12,000,000 feet for the construction of a acturers, wood working factories and musical instru- 
ar training camp at Ayer, Mass., divided among several k 7 Pm 
“s mills to expedite the delivery. ‘The quotation on frames ment makers, Texas has proved her right to recognition as a 

i is strong at $36 base, Boston delivery, with no prospect h d 
ue of a decline. Logs are not plentiful, labor is scarce, sup- ar wood producer, even among those older States whence 

plies are costly and the draft is sure to take a number of h a " . 

| Cxperienced mill_and rivermen, those on the selling end ardwood has been supplied so long. And not in quality alone 
: of the market insist. Freight rates on pagent lines con- do man of her hard d ill ] ° di ° ° f ™ o 
. necting the most important spruce mills with Boston and Woo 

New York distributing points also have been advanced by . if mils claim istinction, or t ey have 

00 permission of the Interstate Commerce Commission. variety, too, as, for example: 
00 Random is about steady, altho some of the Canadian 
Aad mills have been offering slight concessions to offset the 
00 superior quality of the American lumber. — Scantling 


brings $29 to $30 and the wider stuff is quoted: 2x8, $32.50 
es to $33.50; 2x10, $35 to $36; 2x12, $36 to $37. Boards con- 
000 tinue to sell readily at war prices. Green covering boards, 
000 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, bring $30, and 9 9 


— matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are selling at 


sss $32 to $35. e 
000 ee = 
ritiurah, Pa, June E—aage ot once meen | Magnolia, Cypress, Hickor 
les in a measure explained in Pittsburgh by the fact that there ? 9 
000 is little being cut this season. Spruce prices of today are 
000 uncertain and governed by no uniform basis. It is a mar- 


4 r * 
—— ket of circumstances, with the consumer making the best a r 1d ell pW? P e 
000 deal he can when needing the material and the dealer hav- in 


ing much trouble in getting it for him. 


les 2s 
000 Baltimore, Md., June 4.—The inquiry for spruce con- ‘i , 

000 tinues unabated, and the sellers are unable to find takers We own outright, approximately We have modern planing mills, re-saws, 
000 for all of the lumber which they can get, with the high fifteen years’ cut at the above mill, con- dry kilns and a shed capacity in which to 
sVe rgent request. e evelopments eo ge “ie . a 
for OF Semuat atudin: Gane: aa Geiend waleas atk toace sisting of two hundred million feet of vir- keep our lumber dry after it has been 

oo very high prices for suitable supplies are being gin hardwood timber and five hundred properly dried in the kilns 
€ realized. “nT: e P a 
%o0 i ere — — of yellow pine timber. Our hardwood operations are con- 
200 ahead and new business is taken. on cautiously. The call : atictanee appear at once to the discrim- ducted by thoroughly experienced hard- 
"450 for all grades is strong and prices are right at the top inating purchaser that a mill with the wood men and are an entirely separate 
v4 and the proposed ad valorem duty on lumber from financial resources, as well as the natural operation from th f f 
0 Canada makes it difficult to figure very far ahead. i P gem ¢ manufacture o yellow 


“500 naan resources, that we have would be the pine. Thus, you are assured of the high- 





456 logical one with which to place his est quality, standard grades and efficient 

300 Chicago, June 5.—Improved weather conditions have a orders for stock: to suit his i 

382 pronounced affect on the pole trade, and if fair weather po oe 

vee could hg gl some time no doubt the demand would 

704 improve greatly. Country yards are taking a normal i ici H . 

Ke amount of posts as they are eager to have their post With these facts before you we solicit your inquiries, 

1700 supplies on hand before crop movement begins. White 

3,825 cedar shingles are very scarce and firm in price and there e T 

5,850 1s a good demand for white cedar railroad ties. on abin e r C 

90 in mem Se 

1,850 _Minneapolis, Minn., June 4.—Producers report serious am ompany 

phe difficulty in getting cars to ship out the orders on hand. 

3395 nal — pnd — —e = worse than in 

se Ss al weeks. ey have a good run of orders for posts, Be m T 

iding and prospects are that the available stock will tg well A. O. DAVIS, Mgr. au ont, exas ROBT. CHISOLM, G. S. A. 
cleaned up by winter. Prices are decidedly stronger. Hardwood Dept. Yellow Pine Dept. 

st There has been a fair call from the railroads for ties. 

2,300 Pole business continues relatively quiet, and comes mainly 

, 
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HOTELS 





Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 


4 Zn FF oi 
32125) 31233 bn 

4233 
Hi A a an Bal ry mn 





WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 

a congenial atmosphere. It isthe permanent home of the 
Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a total member- 
ship of over 4000. Rates from $2.00 per day. 











Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 
The Meeting Place for the 


Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 























e€emnsom 


A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 











E_ believe 
that there 
: is no other hotel 
aay 3 in the entire 
es $ United States 
ga more handsomely 
ae 4 furnished or that 
wi £ offers more to the 
ey 2 
ee traveler. 
a nae 
Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 


TT 











KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mer, PORTLAND, OREGON 











in orders for repair and replacement work, smaller sizes 
being preferred. Pole stocks are smaller than usual so 
there is not much selling pressure. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 5.—From the price standpoint hardwoods, 
both North and South, are in a very strong position, but 
from the viewpoint of demand the market is not so active 
as it was a short time ago. Hardwoods that move to the 
sash and door and woodworking plants are not selling 
in a normal manner, while hardwoods that can be used 
by the factory trade are experiencing more than a normal 
demand. The wagon factory and vehicle trade is espe- 
cially strong, due to the big demand for farm implements 
and wagons to supply the big United States army that 
is now in the making. Many factories that are directly 
or indirectly benefited by the war are now heavy con- 
sumers of hardwoods. Yard trade.in Chicago is fairly 
good for inch poplar and %-inch and 1-inch oak and inch 
cypress. An idea as to the strength of prevailing prices 
may be gained from the following quotations, which tho 
not exactly representative of the market are what northern 
mills hold their stocks for: Birch—4/4, firsts and 
seconds, $54; No. 1 common, $39; No. 2 common, $29; No. 
3 common, $21; 5/4, firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, 
$47; No. 2 common, $37; No. 3 common, $22; 6/4, firsts 
and seconds, $61; No. 1 common, $51; 8/4, firsts and 
seconds, $66; No. 1 common, $56. Basswood—4/4, firsts 
and seconds, $52.50; No. 1 common, $42.50; No. 2 common, 
$32.50; No. 3 common, $26.50; 5/4, firsts and seconds, 
$54.50; No. 1 common, $44.50; No. 2 common, $34.50, and 
No. 3, $28.50. Maple—4/4, firsts and seconds, $51; 
No. 1 common, $41; No. 2 common, $36; No. 3 
common, $19; 6/4, firsts and seconds, $61; No. 1 
common, $51; No. 2 common, $41, and No. 3 common, $20; 
8/4, firsts and seconds, $66; No. 1 common, $56; No. 2 
common, $46; No. 3 common, $22. Prices on southern 
hardwoods, especially red and sap gum and cottonwood, 
are also very strong. With the southern hardwoods oak 
shows much better than within recent weeks, and this 
wood is said to be greatly helped by war orders. There 
is also a gcod demand for southern elm, ash and hickory, 
traceable to some degree to war business, as the demand 
comes from the vehicle trade. Both hardwood veneers 
and flooring are strong in price and demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 4.—Trade is restricted to the 
ability of distributors to secure cars for making deliveries. 
There is no curtailment of the demand that has been so 
pronounced for a long time, and the scarcity of stocks in 
hand leads to further advance of prices. The lumber in- 
terests of the Ohio Valley have given up hope of improve- 
ment in the car situation for a long time, and without that 
there can not be a normal movement such as a good 
retail market requires. There is a tremendous run on 
stocks of all kinds of lumber suitable for boxes and 
cratings, and such grades bring better prices than ever 
before. This demand has especially stimulated the cotton- 
wood and gum demand, but as those woods are scarce, 
and altogether insufficient for the demand, similar grades 
of any kind of lumber that can be found are snapped up 
almost regardless of the price asked. Oak is very strong, 
especially in the heavy timbers on which there have been 
advances ranging up to more than $10 a thousand during 
the last fortnight. And the demand is not satisfied and 
prices are expected to go higher. Ash continues a market 
feature, demand being persistent and urgent. Govern- 
ment requirements in ash are largely for dimension, and 
representatives of the southern mills report that with the 
fair supply o¢% cars which the railroads have been furnish- 
ing for such shipments their dry stocks are being seriously 
curtailed. 





Cleveland, Ohio, June 4.—Demand is strong and 
scarcity is indicated by the recent advance of $1 on oak 
flooring. All kinds of flooring are difficult to get in the 
required quantities and No. 1] oak has been especially 
scarce in this market for over a month. Other ines: are 
steady, with an upward tendency. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 4.—Trade continues strong in 
every particular. Buying by both retailers and factories 
is active and almost all orders are accompanied by a 
request for immediate shipment. Quartered oak is strong 
and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, 
$88; No. 1 common, $58. Plain oak is also strong and 
prices are high. Chestnut is firm, especially sound wormy. 
Basswood and ash are both in good demand. Other hard- 
woods rule firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 4.—Northern mills seem to be 
cleaning up old stocks, and wholesale yards are being 
picked close, practically anything being salable under the 
conditions. New lumber is being shipped in partly dry 
condition and at constantly advancing prices. Factory 
buyers are keen for maple, birch and basswood, and are 
after thick stock especially. Wholesalers report oak 
from the south still in active demand on the new high 
prices. Shipments are slow owing to the railroad 
situation. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 5.—Demand is not showing any 
increase. Most factories appear to be well provided with 
stock and they are not inclined to take any further sup- 
plies. The mills, on the other hand, are no more anxious 
to sell than the factories are to buy, for they are getting 
a heavy run of Government business, and their stocks 
are badly broken anyhow. The call for long flitches for 
the Government continues to be very strong. Demand 
from the retailers is comparatively slow. Prices on floor- 
ing and finish are very firm despite the light volume of 
business being placed. The box factories are using a 
large quantity of gum, but they appear to have laid in 
a good supply and are not scrambling to get their orders 
placed. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 5.—Demand for hardwoods con- 
tinues good and prices are advancing, while the car sit- 
uation is easier at the mills. Oak and cottonwood are in 
especial demand. Oak, which has been backward, seems 
to be coming into its own, and orders are increasing. The 
large orders that are being placed by the Government for 
bill stock are forcing a large number of mills to discontinue 
ordinary cutting, crowding the demand for lumber among 
the remaining mills. A feeling of optimism is general 
among hardwood men, who believe that the industry will 
be benefited by the war. Some dealers report that they 
are getting about 30 percent of their car requirements. 
There is a general desire to catch up with back orders 
before the rate raise goes into effect. Higher prices are 
looked for, especially in view of the increasing demands 
for labor. Local prices are satisfactory, with the demand 
only fair. 


Ashland, Ky., June 4.—There is an excellent demand 
for everything in cak at prices generally satisfactory. 


Bill stuff, especially long lengths, brings attractive prices. 
Lumber stocks are fair, and the log supply is also fair. 
Prices remain firm. 


Louisville, Ky., June 5.—Local hardwood manufac- 
turers and jobbers report that their mills are operating 
overtime and that material is being sold as fast as it can 
be produced. Several of the local mills have good supplies 
of logs on hand and have been getting in large quantities 
of logs during the last week. The embargo situation has 
improved materially during the last week, but the car 
shortage problem is still a serious one. All grades of oak 
and gum are in active demand, while poplar, cypress and 
cottonwood continue good. The big demand is principally 
for ash, elm, hickory and oak, however. On the other 
hand, demand for all hardwoods is better than it has 
ever before been in the history of the city. 


New Orleans, La., June 4.—The domestic market is re- 
ported in excellent condition, except for the car supply, 
which continues inadequate and the source of much com- 
plaint. The oaks, gum and ash are noted among the 
more active items on the hardwood list, but box material 
of all sorts is said to sell readily, and there is good request 
for staves. Prices are firm. 


Memphis, Tenn., June 5.—Demand continues quite good 
and the movement is just as large as the broken condition 
of offerings and the transportation situation will allow. 
There is a firming up of prices in some lines and it is 
generally recognized by the trade that the tendency is 
toward a higher level. There is a notable stiffening of 
prices on the higher grades of quartered red and white 
oak. Some manufacturers are getting $4 to $5 a thousand 
more than they were a short time ago and some have 
advanced their prices even more. Quartered oak tends 
upward. There is also increased firmness in plain red 
and white in the higher grades. Low grade or common 
oak is in excellent call, as has been the case for some 
time. The gum situation continues one of unusual 
strength. Demand is large and sellers are able to name 
prices and terms with an unusual degree of independence 
The majority are not anxious to sell at the present time 
and they are seeking full quotations on what they offer. 
The lower grades of gum and cottonwood still find thei 
way freely into box manufacture and the market is kept 
pretty well cleaned up on this class of lumber, especially 
in dry stock. The movement of ash, hickory and elm is 
good. Cypress is steady at about the former level, with 
something like an average call therefor. Manufacture of 
lumber is increasing somewhat with the rather better 
supply of flat cars for transporting logs to the mills, but 
production during the last two or three months has been 
sharply below normal and stocks in some lines are quite 
broken. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5.—Everything in hardwoods is 
sold up for some time in Pittsburgh territory. There is a 
good brisk call for material, and in cases where large con- 
sumers in the coal fields are demanding hurried lumber 
supplies portable mills have been brought to the timber on 
the surface lands and fine hardwoods have been sacrificed 
to the urgency of the demand. Oak and poplar of the bet- 
ter grades are almost off the market. CheStnut is in good 
demand but the supply is much restricted and shipments 
are far behind. Low grade material is falling down in the 
customers’ demands and the shortage is so great as to 
cause much trouble and confusion. Prices of hardwoods 
are all stiff and irregular, with absence of lists almost 
general. 


Baltimore, Md., June 4.—The general hardwood situa- 
tion remains much what it has been during the last 
months, except that the trend of prices continues upward. 
With the mills hampered by a shortage of labor that is 
becoming more and more acute, and with the railroads 
unable to make prompt shipment, the assortments of the 
yards continue to undergo reductions, and delivery be- 
comes more or less uncertain. Oak, ash and chestnut 
are being called for with considerable freedom, and the 
buyers urge delivery. - Maple flooring quotations have 
reached levels that would not have been credited even 
last year. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—There is an active demand for 
practically every hardwood on the list, but not many 
large orders are being placed on account of the reluctance 
of the wholesale interests to accept contracts for large 
amounts they know they can not deliver without con- 
siderable delay. Prices are firm. There is a very good 
inquiry for basswood. This wood is wanted for cabin 
work in ships, inside finishing of passenger coaches, hig) 
grade boxes etc., and prices are on the up grade. Re 
gum also receives more attention, but this wood is very 
hard to bring forward in round lots. For ordinary mills 
shipments of firsts and seconds, inch, quotations are 
Basswood, $55 to $58; maple, $55 to $57; plain oak, $68 t» 
$70; quartered oak, $90 to $95; red birch, $68 to $70; sap 
birch, $60 to $62; white ash, $58 to $61. 


New York, June 5.—Reports indicate a very good de- 
mand for all classes of hardwoods, with prices remainin;; 
firm. Retailers’ stocks are badly in need of replenishin: 
assortments. The inquiry is well distributed thruout 
the list, altho plain and quartered oak continue as leaders. 
There is no difficulty in getting orders, but so little im 
provement is noted in the car shortage situation that 
there is a decided inclination to take on new business 
most cautiously. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—Trade is fairly active, with the 
largest demand coming from the manufacturers, who are 
using good supplies of oak, maple and ash in particular. 
Not as much as usual is being done in the furniture line 
and some quiet is looked for in this direction for the time 
being, tho a little later good business is expected. The 
building trade is not up to the standard and not much is 
being done in the speculative line. The outlook for such 
business is not regarded as good as last year. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 5.—A strong demand in excess of what 
mills are able to supply continues in the hemlock trade. 
Prices are very firm; in fact, better than they have ever 
been, as shown by the following prices, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
which are asked for stock: 6-inch, No. 1 common, $28.59; 
8-inch shiplap, $30.25; 6-inch merchantable, $27; 8-inch 
merchantable, $28.25; 6-inch, No. 3 common, $23.50; 2x4's, 
10-, 12- and 14-foot lengths, $27.25, and 16-foot, $28.25. 
Hemlock lath are also strong in price and scarce, 4-foot, 
No. 1 common, selling, f. 0. b. Chicago, at $5.50 and No. 2 
common at $5. Now that embargoes have been lifted on 
shipments east dealers in eastern territory are clamoring 
for shipments on back orders. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, June 4.—Increasing demand is meeting 
a serious depletion of stocks and higher prices than for 
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many years. 
advance and concessions are said to be out of question. 
Che market has strengthened considerably, and the with- 
drawal of competition from yellow pine has enabled hem- 


lock manufacturers to secure better prices, which, while’ 


generally fixed according to the condition of individual 
sales, are reported to have been made at as high as an 
equivalent $35 base. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 4.—A recent increase of $2 indi- 
cates the strength of the market. Shipping facilities, 
while showing some betterment in certain respects, are 
still far too slow to keep up with the demands. Building 
is active and suburban development is going forward at 
an unpreceéented rate, following the settlement of the 
recent building labor trouble. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—The market looks even stronger 
than last week. Supplies are very moderate. Fair qual- 
ities of clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, now bring 
327. Plank also are very firm. The present southern 
jumber situation is a big advantage for hemlock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 5.—Dealers are devoting 
much attention to orders for mixed car consignments, 
being in a position to fill these requirements to better 
advantage than for any one item, due to the limited 
supplies in the yards. Building is asserting greater pro- 
portions than at any time this spring and dealers are 
-specting a most active season. Lake receipts are com- 
ing forward slowly and are being taken by buyers without 
any haggling over quotations. Slight advances have been 
made during the last week. 


New York, June 5.—With mills sold so far ahead there 
; little chance for a recession in prices for months. The 
market is firm and demand is strong, especially in the 
suburban building section. On account of the heavy 
demand and the prospects of a scarcity of stock a further 
increase in price is looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—The market shows more strength 
than at any other time this year, the base price lately 
having been advanced another $1. The general report 
from the mills is that they are oversold and will have 
nothing to offer for a number of weeks. The lake re- 
ceipts have been coming in in a fairly active way of late, 
thus replenishing much depleted stocks. Demand is fair 
but not at all rushing. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5.—The last base price on hemlock 
was fixed at $31.50 in Pittsburgh, but the trade admits that 
this base is not being followed by the manufacturers or 
traders, as stocks are too small and demand is too heavy 
to permit it. Consumers are making the prices, they say. 
The shortage of hemlock is becoming more serious as the 
season advances. There are calls for it in the coal min- 
ing regions in large volume where new mining towns are 
being put up with all possible speed. Dry material is 
broken and lists are incomplete. 


POPLAK 


Chicago, June 5.—Poplar, a wood that has been in a 
fine position for many weeks, seems to be improving, from 
both the price and demand standpoints, the demand being 
for both the higher and lower grades. The box manu- 
facturers take every bit of available low grade stuff 
they can find and pay a good price. Poplar prices are 
higher than they have been in years and the trade is 
entirely satisfied. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 4.—There is no discounting the 
strength and urgency of the demand, and it is impossible 
to secure any discounts from the price sheets, so far are 
orders ahead of deliveries. All grades are higher by from 
$1 to $8, and anything suitable for boxes can be sold 
whether strictly so graded or not. The better grades also 
sell more readily at higher prices, panel of inch thicknesses 
and from 24 to 27 inches wide being quoted as high as $92. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—While the current dealing in 
poplar is not extensive, demand is fairly satisfactory and 
prices are very firm. High grade poplar is exceptionally 
strong, nice yellow poplar in inch stock bringing $70 and 
$68 being the lowest quoted now on firsts and seconds in 
this ‘thickness. For quick delivery more might be 
obtained. 


Baltimore, Md., June 4.—Poplar requirements assume 
very gratifying proportions. Box makers are using ex- 
ceptionally large quantities of the low grades, while the 
inquiry for the better classifications is also quite up to 
the production. The mills experience no difficulty what- 
ever in getting business. Their troubles are to make 
shipment and obtain enough men to work the plants. 
Revisions of price lists are sufficiently frequent to leave 
the buyers in a state of uncertainty as to just what they 
will have to pay. 


Ashland, Ky., June 4.—The call for poplar from all 
sources continues heavy, with apparently every grade on 
the list active. Stocks are below normal, and the log 
supply is light. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 5.—What fir business is being conducted 
in this market is at very strong prices, altho the volume 
is not very great, due to inability of the mills to make 
shipment. Many milis refuse business from this territory 
and it is expected they will continue to do so until the 
situation is in much better shape in the West. Fir appears 
to be gradually growing stronger and the outlook is that 
it will gradually become more difficult to obtain fir in 
this market. Prices forbid any spruce business of con- 
sequence in this market, while red cedar shingles are a 
little higher in price this week than last. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—With one shipment of 1,800,000 
feet of Douglas ‘ar and other west Coast lumber soon due 
to arrive, wholesalers are beginning to anticipate a re- 
vival of their trade in this class of building lumber. 
Present wholesale stocks left in Boston are confined prac- 
tically to two yards and will not total more than half a 
million feet, consisting almost entirely of 2-inch plank 
and short big timbers. Demand for shipbuilding lumber 
is picking up and high prices are being obtained for 
stock brought here by rail. A recent shipment of spars 
that sold in Boston at $2,700, netted $1,300 for the lumber, 
as $1,400 of this amount went to the railroad for freight 
charges. Rail shipments of Douglas fir decking.sell at 
$60 to $70, Boston rate. For 2-inch plank now on hand 
here quotations are $35 on that 8-inch and under wide, 
$38 for 10-inch width and $42 for 12-inch width. Timbers 
18 to 20 feet long and 12x12- or 14x14-inch size are offered 
at $55 to $60, but more could be had for fresh stock or 
longer sticks. 


Some price lists show from 50 cents to $17 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—Demand for fir has been on a 
fairly active scale and dealers have been able to sell about 
everything they have.had in stock. Getting new ship- 
ments forwarded is a very difficult matter because of the 
car shortage. Prices are very strong and are reported to 
have advanced about $14 a thousand within the last six 
months. Spruce is in active inquiry, but in short supply. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 5.—A few fir orders are booked 
at list No. 19, but most mills do not want business, and 


refuse it even on attractive terms. Buyers sometimes 
offer a dollar or two over list No. 19, to get their business 
placed. Demand for fir, however, is not so strong as it 
was for a time. The steady advance in prices has now 
put most fir items above southern yellow pine, and so 
the business here has been cut off on that account. Every 
item of fir is from $1 to $7 above list. Finish is the 
highest item and next are No. 3 clear flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding, which are $5.50 and $6 above list. Cars 
are very scarce and there appears to be no immediate 
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NFAVORABLE road conditions 
[ | and lack of roads have often 

been offered as objections to the 
= motor truck. 


But the Duplex—the original 4 
Wheel Drive Truck—has overcome all 
= such objections. It is hauling ca- 
= pacity loads—3% tons—and pulling 
= two or three trailers over logging 
roads in the Western mountains— 
= Sand trails in the turpentine states— 
—— Steep hills in New England— 
Paths across the Western deserts— 
Oil fields in the South and West— 
Gravel pits and quarries— 


Slippery clay roads and highways 
with hub-deep mud. 











All sections of the country are now 
open to the motor truck—the Duplex 
Truck. 


A Duplex has replaced and is doing 
{ the work of 50-mule teams in the 
; South and West. 


It has taken the place of huge trac- 
tors, and is hauling 24-foot road grad- 
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|| Duplex 4-Wheel Drive Opens 
_|| Every Section of the United 


= ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO DEPARTMENT 133 


TOPEILON MICHIGAN 








Motor Truck 


ers at almost twice the speed of the 
tractor. 


It is hauling ore from mines that 
could not be operated before, be- 
cause it was either too expensive or 
impractical to transport the metal = 
overland, : 


It is reducing haulage costs to the 
absolute minimum for contractors, 
lumber operators, fuel dealers, manu- 
facturers, oil operators, mining com- 
panies, ice dealers, road builders, 
wholesale grocers, and pit and quarry 
owners. 

And it is performing this heavy 
haulage work more economically than E 
any other truck built. The severest 
tests and most thorough demonstra- = 
tions have conclusively proven this = 
assertion time and again. 








costs let us'give you facts and figures E= 
for your particular business and send E = 
you our descriptive catalog, which ex- = 
plains in detail the many exclusive = 

mechanical features of the Duplex— — 
the truck that hauls capacity loads = 

anywhere. = 


If you would lower your haulage i | 
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PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patented July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M.S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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FOR LONG TRIPS—THE ARMLEDER 


The lumber dealer has longer trips to make every 
year as the suburbs are built up and the city gets bigger. 


Every year buyers expect better service—greater 
promptness in the delivery of rush orders. 


Hauling has become a big factor in the lumber 
dealer’s business. 


Armleder trucks do it reliably, economically. They 
make a splendid appearance —they advertise their 
owners. 


They expand the business by improving service and 
enlarging territory, while their economy prevents de- 
livery expense from eating up the profits. 


Two-Ton Worm-Drive Three-and-a-half-ton 


THE 0. ARMLEDER COMPANY 


Twelfth, Plum and Charles Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


THE M.B.FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 

J OAK FLOORING & 

Lie 
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i A SUPERIOR PRODUC 
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Training Recruits for the Lumber Business 





The demand for trained recruits 
to enter the lumber business is insistent and increasing. To meet this 
demand the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity is offering a two years’ training for lumbermen, open to graduates 
of approved colleges, engineering and forestry schools, and to other prop- 
erly qualified persons. 





The problem method of instruction 


is largely employed in this work. A field course is offered during the 
month preceding the opening of college in a large mill in northern New 
York, and the student is expected to engage in some branch of the lumber 
industry during the summer recess. 








; we full particulars about the school, 











The Harvard Forest 


owned by the University, where forestry and lumbering are being practiced 
profitably under supervision of the staff of the school, also offers oppor- 
tucliy for practical work. The lumbermen of Boston and vicinity, more- 
over, have been generous in giving an opportunity to the students of the 
school for studying lumber problems under working conditions. 











The training is not one-sided, 


for besides work in the principles and practice of forestry and lumbering 
it includes work in Marketing, Contracts, Accounting, and a choice of such 
subjects as Transportation and Scientific Management, giving to the stu- 
dent a broad business vision. 








address the Secretary, 17 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 



































prospect «f improvement. Since the pressure to buy red 
cedar shingles subsided somewhat it is now possible to 
place orders for red cedar siding at some mills, but prices 
are very high. Dealers quote $25 mill basis for clear and 
$24 for A. Only limited orders are booked. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 1.—New orders come in freely 
and prices continue the strong upward, firm trend. It is 
only with great difficulty an order can be edged in by 
persistent buyers. Very few mills will quote at all on 
anything, they say, as they are waiting to know exactly 
what the Government is going to require and have enough 
business on hand for the interim. Car supply is better this 
week but the quantity of unshipped orders in the sheds 
and yards is still large. Labor on the whole averages 25 
percent higher than recently and is still apparently ad- 
vancing. Fir logs are also on the upward route. 


Seattle, Wash., June 2.—Lumber prices are still high 
altho mills claim to get all the cars they want. The sup- 
ply of cars from all lines is increasing. Business keeps 
coming in. The belief is that buyers want to put their 
orders in before the Government orders its lumber and a 
consequent increase in price. Some mills that had quit 
taking orders a month ago have shipped their old orders 
and are now accepting new business. Some loggers report 
selling logs at $9, $12, and $15, while others say that the 
price has not advanced but will reach the above quota- 
tions soon. Export prices are firm and advancing. 


Portland, Ore., June 2.—F ir prices are steadily climbing, 
and it seems no longer much of a question of price, de- 
livery being the essence of contracts. About $15 may be 
said to be the basis for fir lumber. Spruce brings $16 for 
box material and $60 for clears at the mill. Extra fancy 
stock sells at good premium. Logs are in strong demand 
and values are steadily growing firmer. Sash and door 
factory products are on the advance because of the in- 
creased cost of production. 


WESTERN PINES . 


Chicago, June 5.—Indications are that the car supply 
for Inland Empire mills is a little improved over a couple 
of weeks ago, altho the improvement is not sufficient to 
help matters very much, Mills are so badly loaded up 
with orders that they do not care for new business from 
this territory and mcst of the mills already have their 
new stock, which will be ready for shipment about the 
middle of August. Old stocks are low and mills not only 
lack cars for shipment but lack men to carry on their 
work. Prices on what sales are made are very firm. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—The present buying is mostly 
of mixed cars, and there is the usual amount of protest: 
about delayed shipments. Quotations are firm on the 
following basis: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $114; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$125; 16/4, $185; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $107; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$119; 16/4, $129; fine common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 to 8/4, $83; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4 and 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $41; 7-inch, $42; 6-inch, 8-inch 
and 9-inch, $45. There has been a marked upward tend- 
ency of quotations on the lower grades, especially on 
barn boards. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 5.—Floods in the Inland Empire 
district have interfered with getting the new cut into 
shipping ccendition. Some new stock is being shipped out, 
but prices are stronger than ever despite the slight in- 
crease in the supply. Quotations followed fir on its re- 
cent $2 jump and the advances are well maintained. 
There is not much question about price when a mill is 
able to furnish the stock. The California pine mills still 
are virtually out of the market. The few orders being 
accepted are in strict line with the recent advance of $5 
on shop and uppers. Buyers are keen for both California 
and Idaho stock and a very large volume of business 
could be bocked were it possible to supply it. Shortage 
of cars and uncertainty as to the amount of the Govern- 
ment requirements, as well as very low stocks, are keeping 
the mills out of the market. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., June 5.—There is no trouble in finding 
buyers for all the redwood that the mills can ship here. 
Buyers show more and more interest in redwood. Some 
items are so scarce that it is virtually impossible to get 
them at all. That is true especially of 6-inch clear and 
6-inch select siding. The call for redwood shingles is 
not quite so stiff since the red cedar shingle market 
weakened scmewhat. The recent advances in prices are 
being strictly maintained. 


San Francisco, June 2.—There is great firmness in the 
redwood market and the mills have orders ahead for lum- 
ber, ties and manufactured products of redwood. The ex- 
port trade with Australia continues rather quiet, but ship- 
ments are made to South America whenever vessels are 
secured. Eastern rail shippers are filling many orders for 
dry stuff and there is an excellent demand. The car short- 
age is not giving much trouble, altho there are occasional 
delays. The recent increase in domestic cargo prices of 
about $1 on common and $2 on timbers, was perfectly justi- 
fied by manufacturing and trade conditions. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—There is beginning to be a gen- 
eral scarcity here of North Carolina pine in wholesale lots. 
Very few shipments are coming thru and it is about as 
hard to bring lumber forward by water as by rail. Prices 
are still on the upward trend. Roofers are now worth 
about double what they were a year or so ago and quota- 
tions are fully 50 percent above winter prices. A recent 
sale of a carload of 6-inch roofers was made at $33.75 
and $36.50 is being quoted here on lumber that is on the 
way. What can be obtained just now depends largely 
upon how urgent is the buyer’s need. There are many 
inquiries for rough edge, but few sellers willing to quote. 


Baltimore, Md., June 4.—Stocks at the mills have under- 
gone no material additions, and prices still are on the 
upward trend. There is a disposition by box makers and 
others to hold off with commitments as long as possible. 
It is also reported that the two principal lines of railroad 
have again imposed an embargo, which interferes with 
shipments north and east. Requirements of the box 
makers remain large, while those of the builders do not 
exceed moderate proportions, 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—A better movement of stock 
from the mills is reported, but wholesalers are in doubt 
as to whether it is going to last or not. This immediate 
territory is getting stock better than some others, which 
are still under restrictions. Lumbermen are advised that 
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permits are necessary to move cars and that nothing can 
be promised as to a free car movement this summer. 
Demand is fairly active. 


New York, June 5.—A large quantity of business re- 
mains unshipped and high prices are easily obtainable for 
whatever is offered for reasonably prompt delivery. Most 
mills are unable to take care of the large amount of orders 
which have already been booked and few new orders are 
taken on even at the prevailing high prices. The car 
supply situation is a source of considerable annoyance. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, June 5.—Altho no further price advances on 
yellow pine were announced this week indications are, if 
any changes take place, they will be of an upward nature. 
The demand in this territory from the yard standpoint 
is very light, but quite active from the factory trade. 
There is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
number of cars in the yellow pine producing territory 
that are in transit and as to what effect these transit 
ears will have on the market. Some reports are that 
transit cars are numerous, while other reports indicate 
the contrary. Some say that these cars do not represent 
staple items, and even if numerous they have no material 
effect on present prices. Altho local yard stocks appear 
to be low on yellow pine there is no indication of any 
unusual buying for some time to come, due in a measure 
to the quiet in the building situation. Fir trade, espe- 
cially factories that are profiting by the war, represents 
a keen buying factor, and there is also a great demand 
for car siding from the railroad line. Car siding prices 
are higher than they have ever been before. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 4.—Yellow pine interests are the 
most aggressive shippers the railroads have to contend 
with, for there is no end to the business that end of the 
lumber market could do if the cars were available. Prac- 
tically everything posible is being done to facilitate the 
shipments of this wood to fill Government requirements, 
but practically no relief to the strictly commercial demand 
is noted. Consequently there has been a great depletion 
of retail stocks. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 4.—Demand for quick and eco- 
nomic construction of dwellings to solve the housing prob- 
lem, which is troubling Cleveland at present, is respon- 
sible for great demands being made on the pine lumber 
market. As a result prices on No. 3 boards show an in- 
crease of over $2 a thousand. All other lines are strong 
and the general tendency is upward. The final realiza- 
tion by builders and owners, that prices will go up for a 
long time before they will come down is responsible for 
a feverish building activity. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—The market is badly upset and 
it is hard to find a dealer who can say anything authori- 
tive about quotaticns or the possibilities of obtaining 
lumber. Extraordinary prices are being paid in some 
instances by retailers and building contractors who must 
have the lumber without further delay, and it is not 
always possible to get just what is wanted even if the 
price is no object. Quarter sawn flooring, A grade, has 
been sold here recently at $54.50. B & better partition, 
%x34-inch, is quoted at $42. Wholesale yards still hold- 
ing well assorted stocks of dimension do an excellent 
business. 


Baltimore, Md., June 4.—Local demand for longleaf pine 
is said to be indifferent only, with the buyers in a hesi- 
tating mood and the present range of prices a deterrent 
to liberal commitments. Offerings are not of such di- 
mensions or urgency as to indicate real pressure upon the 
trade. Quotations are firmly maintained and tend higher. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5.—Shipments from the South are 
arriving irregularly and in a painfully slow and dilatory 
manner. There is no attempt to follow normal market 
rules in business in yellow pine as the trade is so very 
short of stock that prices are governed by conditions ex- 
isting in and around individual sales. Car supply in many 
of the southern mill sections is unusually serious at this 
time. Retailers are fairly well supplied with yellow pine 
stocks but are holding to them for the summer demand 
which is expected to make quite an impression later. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 5.—Lists received this 
week show a marked increase in those items in greater 
demand. Roofers that formerly sold at $29 to $30 are 
quoted in the new lists at $36. Higher prices and inability 
to get shipments of stock ordered months ago are ex- 
pected to still further discourage buying. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—The lack of cars is still ham- 
pering the shipment of lumber from the mills and most 
of the latter are oversold. With the Government requir- 
ing such large supplies the wholesalers are looking for a 
strong market for a long time. The difficulty in getting 
stock leads to considerable substitution and various woods 
are moving more actively than for a long time in conse- 
quence, The building situation is not as active as it was 
a year ago. 


New York, June 5.—Wholesalers are not taking on any 
new business until some of their present orders are out 
of the way, as there seems to be no immediate prospects 
of improvement in delivery. Prices still remain high and 
the demand is firm. A good inquiry from shipyards con- 
tinues to develop and the prospect is for a good year’s 
long-leaf pine business. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 5.—Transit cars are somewhat 
more numerous and demand for them is not so sharp, 
the result being that some dealers are willing to sell at 
50 cents to $1 less than the price demanded a week ago. 
Others, however, are placing all their cars at no con- 
cessions and report that there is no weakness in the 
market. So far as mill shipments are concerned there 
is no sag whatever in prices. Some manufacturers have 
put prices up again, but that was generally where they 
had been a little below the prevailing figures. The mill 
market is very firm at the former level, all items being 
above list except a few on the left hand side. Heavy 
rains have tended to cut,down the local demand and the 
June inventory taking at the yards also has tended to 
slow down the call for stock. Manufacturers still are 
inclined to wait until they see what the Government will 
need before taking on much private business. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 5.—Some slight improvement is 
reported in the car situation altho mills on branch lines 
are still in great need of cars. Some fear has been ex- 
pressed that if there is not a substantial improvement in 
the supply of cars that many mills will have to’ be shut 
down. Demand continues good for all that can be shipped 
with not much effort being made to get new business, 


and a number of concerns remain practically out of the 
market. Prices continue firm with an advancing tend- 
ency. The following prices on a 19-cent freight rate 
represent albout the average of quotations in St. Louis 
today: Flooring, 1x4-inch (34-inch face D&M), 8- to 
20-foot B & better EG, $47.75; C, $39.75; B & better flat, 
$38.75; C, $35.75; E, $25.75; ceiling, 144x4-inch, 8- to 20-foot 
B & better, $30.00; drop siding, 1x6-inch, 8- to 20-foot B 
& better, pattern 104, $37.25; No. 1 common, $34.75; No. 2 
common, $28.75; finish, B & better S2S 1x4-inch, $38; 
1x6- and 1x8-inch, $40; 1x10- and 1x12-inch, $42; shiplap, 
1x8- and 1x10-inch, 10 to 20 feet, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $28; 
No. 8, $24.50; dimension SIS1E standard, 2x4-inch, 18- 
and 20-foot, $80.75; 12-foot, $29.25; 14-foot, $28.25; 16- 
foot, $29.25; 2x6-inch, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, $26.75; 2x8-inch, 
12-foot, $28.25; 14- and 16-foot, $27.75; 2x12-inch, 12- and 
14-foot, $29.25; 16-foot, $30.25. 


New Orleans, La., June 4.—Demand rules very active, 
tho bookings for the week are said to be under cut and 
shipments, due to the withdrawals of some of the mills 
from the market pending easier car supply and consequent 
relief of congested order files. While there is still vigorous 
complaint about car supply, the volume of shipments appa- 
rently has increased somewhat, which may be partly 
explained by the shipments of material for Government 
use which the carriers handled promptly under their pref- 
erential treatment plan. Prices are reported very firm, 
with occasional advances on active items. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 4.—Demand continues to out- 
run acceptances and the chief if not the only worry of the 
mills in this district is car supply. There is, however, less 
complaint on that score, and some admit there has been a 
slight improvement. Supply continues 30 to 40 or 50 per- 
cent below requirements, however, and the order files of 
some of the mills are still overloaded. Prices rule ex- 
ceedingly firm, but no change of quotations is reported to- 
day. Inquiry covers the list pretty thoroly, and mixed car 
orders are still leading, with a good deal of straight car 
business offered. 


Chicago, June 5.—There is an exceedingly good demand 
for cypress for both high and low grade lumber and the 
demand is still much in excess of the ability of the mills 
to ship. A while ago 90 percent of the cypress mills in 
Louisiana and Georgia were out of the market, unable to 
obtain cars to ship out lumber, and many mills are still 
out of the market for the same reason. There seems to 
be very little dry stock on hand and many mills are per- 
mitted by customers to ship stock in a half dry condition. 
There is a good demand for tank stock, as many tanks 
built of cypress are in use by railroads and on farms that 
formerly took steel. The same condition is true in the 
silo demand. Prices are very strong on all cypress items. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 4.—There is little activity in 
cypress because of the great scarcity of stocks. Some 
shipments have come thru during the last weeks, but 
wholly inadequate to the consuming demand. Prices are 
fully maintained. There has been much inquiry for shop 
grades and crating and box material, and such consumers 
have cleaned all of that stuff out of the yards. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—Extraordinary prices are quoted 
on spot cypress, and there is very little to be had. Car- 
loads occasionally come along on old orders and some- 
times are resold at figures considerably in advance of the 
original rate agreed upon a number of weeks ago. Retail 
and factory stocks here are much reduced and many 
customers are anxious inquirers. Altho buyers in urgent 
need would pay considerably more for immediate ship- 
ment, some of the recent lists of quotations on ordinary 
mill shipments are on the following basis: Ones and twos, 
4/4, $55; 5/4 and 6/4, $57; 8/4, $59; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $34; 
5/4 and 6/4, $43. 


Baltimore, Md., June 4.—Indications are of even greater 
strength in this wood. The high prices of yellow pine 
and other woods generally drawn upon tend to direct 
attention to cypress and give it a chance to figure in the 
calculations. The holdings here are restricted to the 
more immediate needs, and such orders as are placed in 
advance of near future wants find their incentive in the 
prospect of delays in shipment. The mills could book 
business far in excess of their ability to take care of it 
if they were disposed to do so. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—Wholesalers could do quite a 
fair business if the mills could furnish the stock, but much 
difficulty is encountered in getting shipments forwarded. 
Prices are on a firmer level than for a long time and seem 
likely to remain strong, as very little lumber is available 
for early delivery. 


New York, June 5.—Demand holds up well but the un- 
certainty of deliveries accounts for much uneasiness. 
Yard business continues good and prices remain un- 
changed. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 5.—A few more orders for cypress 
are being accepted by the mills than was the case a week 
ago. Manufacturers have a little more stock on hand 
and the car supply has been somewhat better, altho the 
improvement is believed to be only temporary. Orders 
are taken only subject to mill acceptance and at very 
stiff prices for all items. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 5.—Some relief has been afforded 
in the shortage of cars at the mills, about half of the 
requirements being supplied. No further improvement is 
expected. The following prices are quoted: 1x13-inch 
and wider FAS, $55.50; 6/4 FAS, $53.50; 2-inch FAS, 
about 40 percent 16-foot, $59.50; 2-inch FAS, all 16-foot, 
$66.50; 6/4 selects, $48.50; 2-inch select, about 40 percent 
16-foot, $53.50; 2-inch selects, all 16-foot, $61.50; 1-inch, 
No. 1 shop, $30.50; 5/4 No. 1 shop, $38.50; 5/4 selects, 
$47.50; 6/4 No. 1 shop, $38.50; 2-inch No. 1 shop, $41.50; 
1x6-inch No. 1 barn, all 16-foot, $33.50; 1x10-inch No. 1 
barn, 60 percent 16-foot, $31.50; l-inch No. 1 common, 
$27.50; 2x6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 barn, $32.50. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 5.—Red cedar shingles this week are 
quoted at $4.51 on clears, and $3.72 on stars, Chicago 
basis. These prices are an advance of 50 cents on each 
grade over last week. White cedar shingles are very 
searce and if the demand in this market could be supplied 
the prices obtainable would be $4.50 for extras and $3.50 
for stars, Chicago basis. However, sales are very few. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 4.—There has not been much 
activity in the shingle market. Stocks are low and there 
is not the demand there would be if building was more 


—~ 


active. Stocks are scarce enough to warrant dealers in 
maintaining prices, but the quotations are almost nominal. 


There is more activity in lath and the market retains its 
strength. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 4.—The red cedar shingle suffered 
a relapse of 15 cents during the last ten days, but this is 
looked upon as but a temporary condition. In the face 
of increased demand and bad traffic conditions, dealers 
here expect them to regain this loss and go still higher. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 4.—Prices still show a decided 
variation but no marked strength. Some mills hold off 
for higher prices and may get them, but the car situation 
is the big item of interest. Shipments have been a little 
more free during the last week or two, but supplies are 
still far from normal. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—The shingle market is strong 
this week but not really active. Sellers complain of 
numerous transportation troubles. Red cedar shingles 
are becoming scarce and more costly. Good makes bring 
$5.50 and sometimes a little more, and there are some 
fairly satisfactory red cedars offered for 25 or 35 cents 
less. White cedar shingles average about 10 cents higher 
than !ast month, extras selling at $5 and clears at $4.50 
to $4.65. The lath market continues to show a trace of 
weakness, while buying is moderate. Sales of 1%-inch 
spruce lath at $5.50 are not so frequent now as trans- 
actions at $5.25. For 14-inch lath the range is $4.90 
to $5, the narrow lath holding more firm than the wide. 
Sales of 14-inch lath in Connecticut, however, have been 
made recently at $5.25 Boston rate. The furring market 
is quiet with 2-inch steady at $27 and 38-inch at $28. Clap- 
boards are very firm, as usual. Spruce extras sell at $54 
to $56 and clears at $52 to $54. 


Baltimore, Md., June 4.—The shingle and lath situation 
has not changed to any marked extent, and none of the 
gains in the price list have been lost, indications being 
of still higher values. Much additional construction work 
has been brought in during the week, and there is every 
indication of increasing activity among the builders. 
Production of lath has hardly been up to requirements, 
while the range of values is very firm or higher. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 5.—Buying is more 
active than for several weeks and supplies are being 
shipped to buyers as rapidly as available. The car supply 
has eased up some but lake and rail receipts are decidedly 
limited, freighters devoting most of their tonnage to the 
relief of the flour congestion at the head of the lakes. 
Prices have not deviated from the quotations that pre- 
vailed a week ago. Lath are practically out of the mar- 
ket, but dealers are taking orders for stock which they 
are loading at upper lake ports for local delivery. Demand 
and inquiry from distant points are more active than 
ever before. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—The shingle market shows quite 
a decline from a few weeks ago. Red cedar shingles are 
now selling at $4.50 and not long ago they were $5.25. 
Retailers show much hesitation about buying, since prices 
have been sagging, and many have shingles coming which 
cost them considerably more than the present figures. 
The receipts by lake are only about a third as large as 
last year. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 5.—Red cedar shingles are 
weaker. Transit cars have been coming in a little more 
freely and at the same time the demand has been 
dwindling, for the buyers considered prices too high and 
were determined not to buy at that level if they possibly 
could get om without stock. Clears have been especially 
high, and they have felt the weakness more than stars, 
They are of€ 15 cents since a week ago, the general asking 
price now being $3.35, mill basis. Stars are fairly firm at 
$2.65, Coast basis. On big cars concessions from these 
prices are made. Handlers of shingles believe that there 
may be a continued readjustment of shingle values thru- 
out June, for the demand is pretty likely to continue slow 
all month and any pressure to sell is almost sure to cause 
recessions in price. Coast stocks are low and the manu- 
facturers hold pretty firm. Lath of all kinds are snapped 
up wherever buyers can find them. Of late there have 
been a god1i many sales of fir lath in this territory. Prices 
on all lath are very stiff. 


New Orleans, La., June 4.—Cypress shingles have 
changed market position little, if at all. Demand is called 
brisk and mill supplies very low and broken. A number 
of mills are said to be out of the market and others are 
shy on certain grades and practically all, it is understood, 
are limiting acceptances to mixed car orders. Prices rule 
very firm. Cypress lath are in somewhat petter supply, 
but demand is so brisk that mixed car orders only are ac- 
cepted as a rule. Prices are very firm. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 1.—Red cedar shingles vary with 
the car tide. A good bunch of cars in this week has 
brought stars to $2.60 to the East with some variation on 
this figure, and clears to $3.20 to $3.25. Location and 
condition of cars govern entirely and prices are uncertain 
from day to day. 


Seattle, Wash., June 2.—The shingle business is up in 
the air and many firms refuse to quote prices on account 
of the unsteadiness of the market. Stars are steady but 
clears are quoted at from 15 to 25 cents less than last 
week. This is due in a large degree to the car situation 
and to a decrease in demand from the East attributed to 
the season of the year when retailers have their supply. 
Today stars are quoted at $2.55 and clears at from $3.05 


to $3.25. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 6.—The outlook for the apple crop 
is not as good as a month ago, because of the unusually 
cold weather during May. The flour barrel demand has 
been better than usual for a number of weeks, but has 
begun to show a falling off. Stocks of all kinds are hard 
to get and show an advance in price over a month ago. 
Coopers generally have been boosting their barrel prices. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—The market for shooks and box 
boards holds very firm and buying is steady and ex- 
tensive. The requirements of boxing and crating stock 
for packing war supplies are expected to be enormous. 
Stocks of dry box boards are probably somewhat smaller 
than usual at this season, and this is another reason for 
the very firm market. Good pine box boards, inch, round 
edge, are not to be had for less than $25. For spruce box 
boards, inch round edge, the price is $1 or so less. There 
is a wide range of quotations on shooks, depending upon 
the quality. For very good pine shooks, }}-inch, $37 is 
about the lowest quoted. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











OLD LEATHER FOR LUMBERMEN’S APRONS - 
And hand leathers. Address ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING 
CO., Wilmington, Del., Mfrs. of Belting. 





BEST ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
Pays weekly, $25 to $35, any Accident or Sickness; $5,000- 
7,500 Loss of Life; $2,500-$3,750 for Serious Dismember- 
ment ; $100 available if sick or hurt away from Home. Costs 

$15. 00 a year. Company 24 years old; strong, able to pay. 

Address “G. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
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PLANING MILL MAN WANTED 
Who can set up Machines, grind knives and take care of band 
resaw. Town in Northern Wisconsin. References required. 
Address “H. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MACHINIST FAMILIAR WITH 
All kinds of sawmill and logging equipment who can turn out 
repairs quickly and can handle a crew. Must be strictly 
sober. Healthy location. Give references and salary ex- 
pected first letter. 

Address “H. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
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WANTED—QUOTATIONS ON Y. P. POLE STOCK 
Rough, in sizes largely oa 
x uaa Ul 

Long time delivery given. Large Quantities. 
atta “H. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT 1” THICK 
8” and over wide, 6’ and over long, 1st and 2ds. Also choice 
selects. bee | buy for Cash. In lots of 500 ft. or more. 
. L. EDWARDS LUMBER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 








WANTED—BY JUNE 15TH, SAWYER 
For single band mill in Erie County, Pennsylvania, for a run 
of three to four ae 


Address . 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ee CLASS BAND SAWYER 
In double band mill, which mill runs the year around and 
has a long running life ahead of it. No booze fighters need 
apply. The mill is located in a progressive northern Wiscon- 
sin town, with good | churches and schools. 

Address “G. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—POSITION WITH WHOLSESALE CO. 
As Representative in New England. Reference present em- 
ployer. Age 24. Practical Experience. 


Address H. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUCCESSFUL COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Of middle age and moderate financial circumstances desires 
to obtain the privilege of operating a commissary on per- 
centage or straight = basis. 
Address . 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED STORE MANAGER 
Wants position with lumber company. Capable, industrious, 
temperate. First-class references furnished; can also make 


bond. 
Address “H, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED—FOR WAUSAU, WISCONSIN, OFFICE. 
Man stenographer who has had some lumber experience to 
work in sales department. Good opportunity for right man. 
Man bookkeeper who has had lumber experience. 
In making application for either of these two positions, 
state age, if married, salary, references, experience and 
earliest date at Ss you can report for work. 


Address 100,” care AME RICAN I LUMBERMAN, | 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Prefer one who can operate typewriter, for retail lumber 
yard. State age, experience, qualifications, salary wanted, 
references, married or single, all in first letter. Position 
near Chicago. 

Address “H, 102,” care AMERICAN (LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED TALLYMAN 
To load wagons in retail lumber yard. Good wages. State 
age and experience. 

Address 





“H, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CHIEF CLERK 
In office of Company in Louisiana who are large manufac- 
turers of Yellow Pine. Must have sufficient knowledge of 
manufacture of lumber to enable him to handle correspond- 
ence with customers, as well as ability to supervise and direct 
accounting. Good mill town and healthful location. Apply 
in own handwriting stating age, if married and names of 
present and past employers. 

“LOUISIANA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTANT 
Of wide, successful experience open for — capable 
of installing systems perfecting organization ete. 

Address “H. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT STON AS LOG LOADER ENGINEER 


Address . 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ae WANTS POSITION 
In yellow pine mill. Was raised in the business and know it 
in every detail. Claim unusual merits in ability to handle 
men, in selecting and holding them. Have worked up from 
the bottom. Am young and strictly sober. Have had my 
present position two years but desire a change. Can produce 
maximum capacity at minimum cost. Have record to show it. 
Address “H, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WITH PLANT THAT ,MANUFACTURES 
Tops, panels, etc., by a man with 15 yrs.’ continued experience 
with successful concern, as machine operator, saw filer, lum- 
ber inspector, mill-wright, foreman and superintendent, which 
position I now hold. Will consider smaller position with big 
factory if salary is a. Best of references. 

ddress . 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency guar- 
anteed (references). 

Address “C, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT STENOGRAPHER GRADUATED 
In every department. = lumber business wants job in South. 
ddress . 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAWMILL aiaiarmnaan WANTS 
Position. First class experience and references. Michigan, 
Wisconsin or West. 

Address “H. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws; second to none at all this work. 
Address “L. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH MAN 
Experienced in manufacturing Egg Case material. 
dress “CASH,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced in lumber oflice work. Permanent position with 
large manufacturing concern Northern Wisconsin, with 
chance for advancement. State salary, previous experience 
and qualifications and earliest time could report for work in 
first letter. 

Address “H. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE YARD MANAGER 
For Northern Illinois. Must be a hustler, of good habits and 
reputation. Send references etc. 

Address “H. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS HARDWOOD 
Lumberman conversant with Southern Hardwood, principally 
oak; must understand Inspection and Measurement and the 
required executive ability to handle twenty to twenty-five 
lumber inspectors receiving stock at mills. Must have gilt 
edge references, which furnish in applying for position; also 
state age, experience and salary wanted. Good salary to 
right earty. 

Address “H, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER WITH LUMBER 
Experience by Chicago Wholesaler. State age, salary, refer- 
ences. Address . 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 
Experienced Timber Cruisers, capable of running lines, mak- 
ing topography and to — after Cy pr log cutting. 
Address “G. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLANER MAN 
To operate and take care of Planers. Steady work. Must 


have references. 
Address LOCK BOX “B,” Dolgeville, N. Y. 
WANTED—ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


By Sash, Door and Interior Trim Concern in Ohio. Young 
Man capable of designing small frame houses. State experi- 
ence, age and salary expected. 

ddress “BW. 133,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














RETAIL YARD MANAGERS WANTED 
For good points in North Dakota. Give references and salary 
expected in first tine, 
ddress - 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, wee square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; ia Let us send 
you sample pages, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR WILL 
Be open for engagement after July 1st. Would like to hear 
from reliable firm who may be in need of a reliable man for 
Virginia territory. 
ddress BOX No. 175, Blackford, Va. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 

At present employed as Traffic Manager for large Lumber 
Co. Five years’ experience. Familiar with I. C. C. rulings, 
broad knowledge of traffic conditions. 27 years old. Tem- 
perate, good references. 

ddress . 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS ctaaiee AND TRAFFIC 
Expert desires position with good line yard or large sawmill 
in South or Southwest. At present -mployed. Satisfactory 
reason for desiring change 

ddress “ay, 91, ” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Eighteen years in all classes of Timber. State what you have 
and wages in first letter. Come one week’s notice. 

Address BAND FILER, 1263 4th Ave., BE. Akron, Ohio. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER 
Desires position. Sober. References. Five years with last 
employers. G. A. BAKER, Orange, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL MANAGER 
Wants position where a ran salesmanship, and at- 
tention to yard and collections will win. Capable and re- 
liable man who will attend strictly to business. 
dress “F. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


R. R. LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 
Position. Several years’ experience in extensive railroad log- 
ging operations logged with any and all kinds of logging 
equipments, steam skidders and steam loaders, horses, mules 
and oxen, in hills, mountains and flat country. Temperate. 
Reference. Address “E. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Lumber yard. — % years’ experience. Best of reference. 
Address 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SINGLE AND DOUBLE CUT 
Band, and Gang filer, 35 years of age. 
A. K. MARSH, Hayward, Wis. 


























WANTED—6/4 & 4/4 BEECH 
8 to 10 cars: 1s & 2s, No. 1 Com., = No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
Shipment car every thirty days, from "Jul y 1st 
NIGHT BUGGY CO., Franklin, Va. 


WANTED—TO BUY FOR CASH 
14%,” No. 1 and No. 2 Common Cottonwood. 
SAUNDERS-STRIEBY LUMBER CO., 
1700 Brooklyn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—1/20 ROTARY CUT PLAIN WHITE 
Oak Veneers, in Dimension and Log Run. Also 1/20 Sliced 
Cut and Sawed ww White Oak Veneers in small fig- 
ured stock. Addres 

LEOPOLD ‘DESK COMPANY, Burlington, Iowa. 


WANTED—7/4—8/4—10/4—16/4 OAK BOARDS 
Also Tongues, Reaches and Bolsters 
WHITE HICKORY WAGON MEG COo., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—ASH 
1” and rg grades—dry or green. Will take up at 
mill one a per cash 
‘ALO HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
4/418 & 2. and 5 4 Select Cypress. 
HE W. UT LUMBER  CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN WHITE OAK 
Ai — yr raeaealataaea Class 




















i x44 
a1 G3i8 to 56 Soft wood crating oe 
Wi CONSIN CABINET & PANEL CO., New London, Wis. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
10 cars 4/4” Po A and B Common Poplar. 
5 cars 4/4” Sound Wormy — 
5 cars 4/4” #3 Common Chestn 
DUHLMEIER BROTHERS "“E CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—CHERRY LOGS AND LUMBER 
WAKREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC. FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, * widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. ~ want codperation or representa- 
tion in Eastern markets 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 














WANTED 
We are continually in the —s for 2d Tare NORTH- 
ERN White Ash squares, 15” 28”, 32”, ’ & 60” long, 


in car load lots, also 1%” sq., bM 24 & 36” ro car load lots 
dry hard maple squares, inspect at shipping points, where 
quantities justify, and pay spot cash. 

ESTATE OF J. M. BLUE, Versailles, O. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diamter, 6’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash, 
GEORGD W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 











WANTED—IN CARLOAD LOTS 
Ash Squares 1144”x114”, in lengths of 4’9”, 5'3”, 5'9”, 
6’3” ; to be clear stock. Also Gum Squares 1y"x1%", 52” 
long. an prices delivered at Marked Tree, A 
THOMAS J. TURNER, Marked Tree, "Arkansas. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath’ and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50; postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





i ud i 1 u “4 LLL HEI 
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TRwORR Leann ne é ode dei oi res oh a a Sea 
'—LIGHT RELAYING STEEL RAIL 


WANTED 
12 to 30-lb. State me Bagh! condition and price. 
. JOHNSON, Wytheville, Va. 








WE WANT TO BUY FIVE OR SIX MILES 
60 Ib. emagees rails for immediate delivery, also want eight 
or nine miles for delivery in sixty days. Might use 56 Ib. 
rail if a: en 
. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—AMERICAN LOADER 
Second hand, 36” gauge. Must be in good condition. 
Address “H. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED EISLER OR CLIMAX 
Locomotive 36” either 32 or 36 Ton 
MAYTON LU. iB R COMPANY, Heckers Valley, W. Va. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
A second hand McGifford loader; also a forty-eight to sixty 
ton Geared Locomotive, both to be 4 first class, pomenens 
condition. STANDARD PRODUCT 
1409 Fisher Building, (nd ‘T. 











WANTED—RELAYING RAILS. 


Advise me what you have to offer. 
HENRY C. WELLER, P. O. Box 410, Jacksonville, Fla. 





SAWMILL SUPT. OR FOREMAN 
Millwright would like to make change. Have built one band 
mill I am running now. First-class reference. 

Address “G. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CONNECTION WITH FIRST CLASS 
Veneer manufacturer not at , present represented in Canada. 
Address “D. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Develo A gegen by 
R. J. Frank. treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
tion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business enter- 
prises. Morocco, $2.75. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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